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FOREWORD 

TO  motivate  the  language  work  and  the  drawing  in  the  smaller  schools  and 
to  make  an  appropriate  contribution  to  the  celebration  of  the  county  cen- 
tennial in  1931,  the  grammar  grade  pupils  in  these  schools  were  asked  to  col- 
lect the  data  and  write  a  story  of  pioneer  days  in  La  Salle  County  and  to  de- 
sign a  series  of  history  posters  that  would  depict  the  progress  achieved  in 
some  line  of  human  endeavor  during  the  first  hundred  years  of  our  county's 
existence  as  an  administrative  unit.  The  response  to  this  request  was  gratify- 
ing beyond  expectations.  The  stories  in  general  were  from  original  sources 
and  were  most  interestingly  told.  Likewise,  the  "history  runners"  were  sur- 
prisingly well  designed  and  artistically  executed. 

As  a  memento  of  the  county-wide  celebration  of  its  centennial  and  as 
examples  of  good  choosing  of  material  and  good  telling,  some  sixty  of  these 
stories  by  the  eighth  graders  and  several  posters  were  published  in  a  pamph- 
let to  file  in  the  school  libraries  for  future  comparison  and  reference.  It  was 
regretted  at  the  time  that  funds  were  not  available  to  include  a  larger  number 
of  the  many  excellent  stories  and  designs  submitted,  particularly  some  of 
those  prepared  by  the  seventh  grade. 

As  a  part  of  their  participation  in  the  celebration  of  the  Washington  Bi- 
centennial this  year  the  pupils  in  the  rural  and  village  schools  were  invited  to 
design  posters  commemorative  of  the  Father  of  His  Country,  and  the  eighth 
graders  were  privileged  to  try  their  hand  again  at  telling  a  story  of  pioneer 
days.  At  the  time  the  invitation  was  extended,  it  was  expected  that  at  least 
two  hundred  of  the  1932  posters  and  stories  could  be  reproduced  in  pamphlet 
form.  But  the  financial  stringency  still  continues  and  it  is  impossible  to  realize 
our  expectations.  Hence,  many  an  interesting  story  and  many  an  excellent 
poster  had  to  be  omitted  in  this  pamphlet,  much  to  the  chagrin  of  the  county 
superintendent  and,  no  doubt,  to  the  disappointment  of  many  a  worthy  pupil. 

In  the  estimation  of  the  county  superintendent  nothing  that  these  smaller 
schools  have  done  in  recent  years  so  definitely  marks  their  praiseworthy  ad- 
vancement as  the  writing  of  these  stories  and  the  designing  of  these  posters, 
for  both  are  of  the  creative  type  that  evidence  intellectual  growth.  Likewise, 
both  are  on  a  markedly  higher  plane  than  was  thought  possible  for  grammar 
grade  pupils  only  a  few  years  ago.  It  is  ardently  hoped,  however,  that  they 
represent  a  new  era  in  school  achievement,  and  that  they  but  pave  the  way  to 
even  greater  skill  in  the  fine  art  of  story  telling. 

The  county  superintendent  desires  to  acknowledge  the  very  great  kind- 
ness of  the  descendants  of  pioneers  who  gave  so  freely  of  their  time  and  in- 
formation to  their  pupil  interviewers;  likewise,  to  express  his  appreciation  of 
those  teachers  who  gave  such  wholesome  encouragement  to  their  pupils  and 
exercised  such  fine  leadership  in  their  schools  as  to  render  this  achievement 
possible.  But  even  in  a  greater  measure  does  his  gratitude  go  out  to  the  class 
of  1932  who  assisted  so  effectively  in  establishing  new  standards  of  excellence 
in  our  village  and  rural  schools. 

W.  R.  FOSTER, 

Ottawa,  Illinois,  August  10,  1932.  County  Superintendent 

of  Schools. 
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AN  OLD  PIONEER 

By  Philip  Swift,  Dist.  88 


My  story  begins  many  years  ago  in 
a  little  farmhouse  perched  on  the  side 
of  a  steep  Vermont  hill.  Here  lived 
some  of  the  descendants  of  the  early 
New  England  settlers  who  cleared  the 
thick  woods,  tried  to  farm  the  rocky 
soil  and  earn  a  living  for  their 
families. 

These  early  settlers  had  long  hours 
of  hard  work  and  had  to  struggle 
against  cold  and  snow  during  the  win- 
ter months. 

At  the  foot  of  this  hill  was  a  little 
church  with  a  burying  ground  near  by 
and  a  few  houses  grouped  into  a  little 
village,  called  Barnard. 

Sheep  were  plentiful,  as  they  could 
graze  upon  the  grass-covered  hills  and 
in  the  timber.  The  wool  was  carded, 
spun  and  twisted  into  yarn,  which  was 
later  made  into  stockings,  mittens  and 
clothing.  The  tallow  was  made  into 
candles,  as  that  was  the  only  means 
of  light  they  had  for  their  homes. 

Wood  was  their  only  fuel,  but  it  was 
plentiful  because  of  the  timber  sur- 
rounding their  homes. 

A  few  venturesome  realtives  had 
gone  to  the  "Far  West,"  to  the  won- 
derful Illinois  paririe,  and  settled  near 
Magnolia.  Word  was  sent  back  of 
the  flat,  black  soil  there. 

The  family  of  this  little  home  had 
grown  up,  the  wife  had  died  and  a 
nephew  and  his  bride  helped  the  uncle 


with  the  farm  work  during  the  sum- 
mer. When  winter  came  this  nephew 
went  to  Cape  Cod  to  teach  school. 
Each  year  when  the  fishermen  along 
the  cape  had  finished  their  fishing  and 
had  their  fishing  nets  and  fleets  re- 
paired for  the  next  season,  they  at- 
tended school  during  the  winter 
months.  Many  of  these  men  were  old- 
er than  "Cap'n,"  as  they  called  their 
schoolmaster. 

This  uncle  became  very  interested 
in  the  stories  sent  back  of  the  rich 
Illinois  land,  so  when  his  nephew  re- 
turned in  the  spring  from  Cape  Cod 
he  left  him  in  charge  of  the  home- 
stead and  he  started  out  to  walk  to 
Illinois.  After  many  days  of  hard 
walking  he  bought  a  pure-bred  Mor- 
gan mare  named  Fanny  and  finished 
his  journey  on  horseback. 

A  journey  by  land  for  hundreds  of 
miles  at  that  day,  through  a  country, 
most  of  it  usettled,  without  bridges  or 
roads,  can  hardly  be  imagined  now 
with  our  excellent  roads  and  means 
of  transportation.  He  was  compelled 
to  camp  in  the  open;  stopping  at  night 
on  the  bank  of  some  stream  where 
wood  and  water  were  plentiful  and 
sleeping  on  the  ground  all  night.  This 
kind  of  life  exposed  him  to  great  dan- 
gers of  both  animals  and  diseases,  but 
also  gave  him  a  good  chance  to  see 
the  different  kinds  of  soil  in  the  West. 
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One  night  he  stopped  at  a  farm- 
house. The  next  morning  when  he 
was  ready  to  leave  he  could  not  find 
his  purse.  After  hunting  a  long  time 
he  told  the  settler  about  his  loss.  The 
settler,  not  wanting  him  to  think  he 
had  been  robbed,  urged  him  to  look 
again,  and  after  a  long  search  they 
found  the  purse  in  the  pockets  of  his 
third  pair  of  breeches.  He  was  wear- 
ing his  extra  supply  of  clothes  as  the 
easiest  way. of  carrying  them.  While 
putting  them  on  he  got  them  ex- 
changed so  that  the  pair  he  had  been 
wearing  on  top  was  on  the  bottom. 
After  a  hearty  laugh  he  started  on  his 
journey  again.  It  took  many  days  of 
hard  riding  before  he  reached  his  rela- 
tives, who  were  living  in  the  vicinity 
of  Magnolia. 

The  flatness  of  the  soil  appealed  to 
him,  and  the  level  land  seemed  a  mir- 
acle compared  with  the  hills  of  Ver- 
mont. He  liked  the  country  so  well 
he  decided  to  stay  there. 

In  Vermont  the  wood  they  used  for 
fuel  took  much  time  and  labor  to  pre- 
pare,  so   hearing  that   coal  was   dug 


and  sold  at  a  reasonable  price  near 
Hardscrabble,  now  called  Streator,  he 
decided  to  locate  near  there.  He  found 
240  acres  with  a  house  already  com- 
pleted. The  lumber  for  the  house  was 
shipped  to  Ottawa  by  canal  boat  and 
hauled  overland  by  wagon.  At  this 
time  it  was  one  of  the  finest  houses 
in  the  country.  When  this  shabby  old 
Vermonter  asked  the  owner  how  much 
he  would  take  for  the  farm  he  said, 
"Sixty  dollars  an  acre,"  and  laughed 
behind  his  back  because  he  thought 
the  old  Vermonter  had  no  money.  He 
was  surprised  when  he  took  from  his 
pocket  enough  money  to  pay  the  fee 
to  bind  the  bargain  and  then  sent  a 
messenger  back  to  Vermont  for  the 
rest  of  the  money.  He  paid  the  owner 
the  remainder  of  the  debt  and  became 
owner  of  the  farm. 

He  lived  here  until  he  died,  then  his 
nephew  and  wife  lived  here;  the 
nephew  teaching  school  in  the  vicinity 
for  twenty-five  years.  The  land  is 
still  owned  by  his  children,  and  old 
Fanny's  descendants  are  still  helping 
farm  the  rich  Illinois  prairie  soil. 


TONY'S  STORY 

By  Richard  Weber,  Dist.  65 


Tony  was  born  in  Germany.  He 
had  respectable  parents  and  was  the 
youngest  in  a  family  of  five. 

At  the  age  of  nine  both  of  his  par- 
ents died.  His  brothers  and  sisters 
being  old  enough  to  make  a  living  left 
Tony  with  his  relatives.  It  was  a 
custom  in  that  country  that  all  or- 
phan boys  over  a  certain  age  should 
be  sent  to  a  school  to  learn  militarism. 
Tony  was  sent  to  this  school,  although 
he  didn't  want  to  go.  The  rules  of 
this  school  were  very  strict,  and  if  you 
disobeyed  one,  you  would  be  punished. 
Tony,  like  all  boys,  was  punished  very 
much,  for  he  disobeyed  many  rules. 
Out  of  two  hundred  sixty-eight  boys, 
twenty  committed  suicide. 

One  day  in  May,  Tony  got  permis- 
sion to  go  for  a  walk  outside  the  in- 
stitution. As  he  was  walking  down 
the  road  he  found  a  pamphlet  with 
California  pictured  on  it.  Tony  knew 
this  was  America.  He  took  the 
pamphlet  home  and  hid  it,  then  when- 
ever he  had  a  chance  he  would  look  at 
it.  Tony's  main  ambition  was  to  go 
to  America.  He  thought  all  of  Amer- 
ica was  just  like  California.  Tony 
then  made  up  his  mind  he  was  going 
to    America. 

One  day  in  the  latter  part  of  May 
Tony  sneaked  away  and  went  to  the 


depot.  There  he  crawled  in  a  box  car 
and  waited  for  the  train  to  start.  The 
next  morning  Tony  woke  up  in 
Bremen.  Tony  then  went  to  the  port 
where  he  found  a  ship  was  to  leave  at 
noon.  Tony  saw  a  big  stairway  lead- 
ing up  to  the  ship  and  he  saw  other 
people  going  up,  so  he  went  up,  too. 
After  Tony  got  on  the  ship  he  looked 
it  over  very  carefully.  Finally  an  an- 
nouncement came  for  everyone  to  get 
off,  because  the  ship  was  pulling  out 
in  ten  minutes.  At  twelve  o'clock 
sharp  the  ship  pulled  out  and  Tony 
was  on  it.  The  captain  announced  for 
everyone  to  come  up  and  eat.  Tony 
didn't  have  a  thing  to  get  his  dinner 
in.  He  snooped  around  and  found  a 
pail,  knife,  fork,  and  spoon,  then  Tony 
went  up  and  got  his  dinner. 

Everything  went  all  right  until  the 
fifth  day,  when  they  took  a  census  of 
the  passengers.  There  was  one  too 
many,  and  it  was  Tony.  He  was  taken 
by  the  mate  to  the  captain.  The  cap- 
tain, who  was  sitting  on  the  bridge 
enjoying  a  long  smoke,  spoke  to  Tony. 
The  mate  saluted  briskly  and  told  the 
captain  about  Tony.  The  captain 
stopped  smoking,  coughed  once  or 
twice  and  asked  if  it  was  the  truth. 
Tony  made  a  clean  breast  of  it,  telling 
that   his    parents    died.      The   captain 
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said,  "Boy,  you  surely  have  nerve,  but 
you  will  have  to  go  back  on  the  return 
trip.  During  that  time  you  will  work 
in  the  kitchen."  When  the  mate  took 
Tony  to  the  kitchen  he  said,  "You  get 
off  with  the  rest  and  you  will  never 
be  missed." 

Tony  then  peeled  potatoes  and  made 
himself  useful  around  the  kitchen.  He 
was  also  a  mascot  of  the  sailor  boys. 

At  last  the  ship  landed,  and  Tony 
was  happy.  He  invested  his  money, 
which  amounted  to  ten  cents,  in  two 
pieces  of  apple  pie.  Tony  was  amazed 
at  the  high  buildings,  and  in  order  to 
view  them  to  his  satisfaction,  he 
walked  down  the  middle  of  the  street 
till  a  policeman  nabbed  him.  He 
couldn't  speak  Tony's  language,  so 
he  got  an  interpreter.  Tony  was 
taken  to  the  refuge  home,  where  he 
got  a  hair  cut  and  bath.     He  also  got 


his  clothes  fumigated.  Tony  then 
worked  in  a  vegetable  house  for  about 
a  month  without  knowing  what  his 
pay  was  but  he  didn't  mind  as  long  as 
he  was  away  from  that  institution. 

He  was  then  transferred  to  a  town 
in  NewYork  called  Illion.  There  he 
worked  for  a  gardener  who  was  very 
good  to  him,  although  they  couldn't 
understand  each  other.  After  work- 
ing for  him  for  the  season  he  was 
given  a  new  suit,  a  ticket  to  his  uncle 
who  lived  in  a  different  town,  and  a 
twenty  dollar  bill.  Tony  landed  in 
this  town  around  the  latter  part  of 
November.  He  husked  corn  for  six 
dollars  a  month.  From  then  on  Tony 
worked  for  the  farmers,  and  his  big- 
gest desire  was  to  learn  the  English 
language.  Tony  now  speaks  English 
and  has  become  a  good  farmer. 


VERMILLIONVILLE 

By  Marjorie  Calkins,  Dist.   81 


Vermillionville  is  located  on  what  is 
now  the  Tonica  road,  about  eleven 
miles  southwest  of  Ottawa.  It  is  in 
Deer  Park  township. 

It  was  laid  out  and  owned  by  Isaac 
Dimmick  in  1836.  He  came  to  Illinois 
from  Wayne  County,  Pennsylvania,  in 
1833,  and  settled  in  Vermillionville  in 
1836.  He  was  county  commissioner 
for  several  terms. 

If  one  had  traveled  on  this  road 
about  1840  he  would  have  found  this 
village  a  thriving  and  busy  place.  The 
settlers  from  the  surrounding  country 
came  here,  not  only  to  get  their  mail, 
but  to  do  their  trading. 

The  post  office  was  located  in  the 
house  that  is  now  owned  by  Herbert 
Patterson.  This  house  is  nearly  a 
hundred  years  old  and  is  still  in  good 
condition.  One  of  the  things  of  im- 
portance is  an  old  Dutch  oven  that 
still  can  be  used.  John  Woods  was 
the  first  postmaster;  he  was  also  jus- 
tice of  the  peace  for  several  years. 
He  lived  in  the  house  where  Thomas 
Pearse  now  lives.  The  mail  was  car- 
ried to  this  post  office  three  times  a 
week  by  stage  coaches,  which  ran 
from  Chicago  to  St.  Louis.  Later  it 
was  carried  on  the  "Star  Route"  from 
Ottawa  to  Tonica. 

A  tavern  was  kept  by  John  Clark 
in  1839.  This  was  where  the  Ells- 
worth home  now  is.  John  Clark  was 
their  great-grandfather.  The  house 
was  part  log  and  part  frame.  Meals 
were  served  to  the  passengers  that 
were  traveling  on  the  stage  coaches. 


Horses  that  were  used  on  these 
coaches  were  kept  in  the  barn  that 
still  stands  on  this  farm. 

A  store  was  located  between  the 
road  that  goes  past  the  present  school- 
house  and  the  Herbert  Patterson 
house.  The  first  owner  of  this  store 
was  a  Mr.  Davis. 

There  was  a  wagon  shop  across 
from  the  cemetery.  Above  this  a  Ma- 
sonic Lodge  was  organized  and  meet- 
ings were  held  there.  The  old  charter 
is  kept  by  the  Masonic  Lodge  in  Peru, 
Illinois. 

On  January  15,  1838,  a  meeting  was 
called  for  the  purpose  of  building  a 
church.  James  Leonard,  Ira  Peck  and 
Isaac  Dimmick  were  chosen  to  see 
about  raising  money  and  building  it. 
The  land  for  the  church  and  cemetery 
was  deeded  by  Isaac  Dimmick  and 
Bettsy  Hatch.  The  building  was  start- 
ed in  1838.  James  Green  and  Job 
Lincoln  were  the  carpenters.  They 
ran  out  of  money  to  go  on  with  the 
building,  so  it  was  1842  before  the 
church  was  completed.  They  used 
planks  for  seats,  and  the  inside  was 
not  finished  off  very  good.  Some 
called  it  "God's  barn."  Services  had 
been  held  in  the  schoolhouse  before 
the  church  was  finished. 

It  was  a  Baptist  church  until  1857, 
and  a  Congregational  church  later. 

Rev.  Thomas  Powell,  who  was  the 
first  pastor  of  this  church,  preached 
there  for  nine  years.  He  did  much 
for  the  Baptist  faith  in  La  Salle  Coun- 
ty.    The  parsonage  was  located  at  the 
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place  where  George  Millikin  now  lives. 
There  was  no  services  in  this  church 
for  many  years,  the  last  record  of  any 
was  in  1885.  It  was  torn  down  about 
1922.  It  was  one  of  the  oldest 
churches  in  the  county. 

The  cemetery  was  located  just  north 
of  the  church.  Some  of  the  oldest 
graves  are  David  Hatch,  who  died  in 
1835,  John  Hullinger,  and  Sophia 
Cummings  in  1836.  Several  soldiers 
are  buried  there.  In  one  family  three 
sons  were  killed  in  the  Civil  War.  In 
the  southwest  corner  is  a  grave  that 
is  of  special  interest.  It  is  that  of 
an  old  Negro  slave  named  Henry  Cap- 
ler,  who  lived  in  a  shack  with  his  dog, 
southwest  of  where  Reuben  Stude- 
baker  now  lives.  He  earned  his  liv- 
ing by  working  around  for  the  differ- 
ent neighbors.  People  thought  a 
great  deal  of  him,  and  when  he  died 
all  but  one  man  was  in  favor  of  bury- 
ing him  in  the  cemetery.  There  his 
monument  stands  today  with  the  fol- 
lowing words  written  on  it:  Henry 
Capler,  born  a  slave  in  N.  Carolina, 
in  1821;  escaped  from  slavery  in  1845; 
died  a  free  man  May  11,  1879. 

The  first  schoolhouse  was  located 
near  where  Charles  Ott  now  lives.     It 


was  made  of  logs.  The  present  school- 
house  was  built  about  1850.  This  was 
about  one  mile  north  of  the  old  site. 

Dr.  James  Bullock  was  one  of  the 
earliest  settlers,  and  also  the  first  doc- 
tor. He  lived  in  the  Patterson  house, 
and  practiced  in  this  community  for 
forty  years.  He  was  well  liked  by 
everyone,  and  was  always  ready  to 
help  with  anything  that  would  better 
the  country.  When  he  died,  his  son 
Frank  went  on  with  his  practice. 

When  the  Illinois  Central  Railroad 
was  being  built,  around  1847,  William 
Reddick,  who  was  the  State  Repre- 
sentative at  that  time,  wrote  to  Judge 
Isaac  Dimmick  and  told  him  he 
thought  it  could  be  arranged  so  the 
railroad  would  go  through  Vermillion- 
ville.  Judge  Dimmick  wrote  back  to 
him  that  they  did  not  care  to  have 
one  run  through,  as  it  would  disturb 
the  peace  and  quietness  of  their  little 
village.  So  the  railroad  was  built 
through  Tonica,  Illinois.  If  the  rail- 
road had  gone  through  Vermillionville 
there  might  have  been  some  trace  of 
this  village  left.  As  it  is,  nothing  re- 
mains except  dwelling  houses,  the 
present  "Ville"  schoolhouse  and  the 
well-kept  cemetery. 


HISTORY  OF  DANA 

By  William  Roth,  Dist.  5 


In  the  spring  of  1873  the  village  of 
Dana  was  laid  out  by  George  Brum- 
bach. 

The  men  who  gave  the  one  hundred 
forty  acres  of  land  were  John  A. 
Bane,  John  M.  Martin,  Robert  M. 
Clegg  and  Hugh  Howell.  They  first 
named  the  town  "Martin,"  after  one 
of  the  early  settlers.  It  was  later 
called  "Conklin,"  and  then  "Dana,"  its 
present  name,  after  the  superintend- 
ent of  the  Chicago,  Pekin  and  South- 
western Railroad.  This  railroad, 
which  ran  through  here  before  the 
town  was  built,  was  later  purchased 
by  the  Atchison,  Topeka  and  Santa  Fe 
Railroad  Company.  On  June  11,  1873, 
Dana  was  incorporated,  and  Mr.  Mar- 
tin sold  lots  to  the  new  settlers. 

The  first  public  building,  the  Chris- 
tian church,  was  built  in  1865.  The 
graves  of  the  deceased  were  near  the 
church.  These  were  later  removed  to 
the  new  cemetery  at  the  southern  edge 
of  the  village.  In  1909  the  old  church 
was  torn  down  and  a  large  concrete 
block  church  was  built.  A  Methodist 
Episcopal  church  was  built  in  1890 
and  rebuilt  in  1915. 


In  1871  Wright  and  Mumpower 
opened  the  first  general  store.  The 
first  residences  to  be  built  were  by  Dr. 
Reeder,  Elias  Frink  and  William 
Lane.  The  first  grain  elevator  was 
built  in  1872,  by  J.  A.  Martin  and 
Henry  Bedford.  In  1873  George  A. 
Sauer  built  a  large  elevator,  which  is 
now  owned  by  C.  B.  Sauer.  The  first 
lumber  yard  was  started  by  Jotham 
Martin  and  Henry  Bedford.  At  pres- 
ent it  is  the  property  of  L.  M.  Bayne, 
of  Ottawa,  Illinois.  The  first  postmas- 
ter was  P.  A.  Martin.  A  planing  mill 
was  built  by  W.  W.  Pritchett  and  G. 
W.  Marshall,  and  was  later  sold  to 
John  B.  Miller,  who  remodeled  it  into 
a  small  grist-mill. 

The  first  drug  stores  were  owned  by 
Dr.  W.  R.  Harvey  and  R.  M.  Pritchett. 
The  former  is  now  a  restaurant  in 
charge  of  R.  E.  Dickfoss.  At  that 
time  the  village  also  contained  one 
lumber  yard,  two  general  stores,  two 
grain  dealing  firms,  barber  shop,  one 
hardware  store,  two  restaurants,  sa- 
loon, post  office,  one  schoolhouse  and 
a  church. 

On  three  or  four  corners  there  were 
kerosene  lamps,  and  the  officer  of  the 
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town  went  around  each  night  to  light 
them;  later  they  changed  to  gasoline 
lights;  then  in  the  year  of  1923  the 
Public  Service  Company  of  Northern 
Illinois  extended  its  power  line  to 
Dana.  Concrete  walks  have  taken  the 
place  of  board  walks;  and  gravel  and 
oil  have  improved  the  streets. 

In  1875  there  was  no  schoolhouse, 
so  the  children  went  to  a  school  one 
mile  south  of  the  village.  Six  years 
later  a  new  schoolhouse  was  built,  but 
was  destroyed  by  fire  and  school  was 
held  in  a  store  building  until  a  new 
one  was  built,  just  east  of  it,  which  is 
the  one  being  used  at  the  present  time. 
A  two-year  high  school  was  held  in 
the  same  building  as  the  grade  school 
until  1921,  when  a  new  high  school 
was  erected.  The  first  commencement 
exercises  for  a  high  school  were  held 
in  the  old  Crystal  opera  house  in  1898. 

On  July  6,  1914,  one  grain  elevator 
and  ten  store  buildings  were  destroyed 
by  fire,  leaving  just  four  frame  build- 
ings. The  fire  was  caused  by  the  ex- 
plosion of  an  oil  stove  in  a  butcher 
shop. 

The  old  stockyards  in  the  north 
part  of  town,  where  many  loads  of 
stock  were  formerly  shipped  by  rail, 
are  used  very  little  at  this  time  as 
most  stock  is  trucked  into  Chicago  and 


Peoria  by  large  trucks  owned  by  Seg- 
german  Transfer  Company,  of  Dana. 

In  1926  the  Illinois  state  highway, 
route  45,  was  extended  into  Dana 
from  route  17,  connecting  it  with  all 
important  cities. 

James  McHenry,  who  was  past 
ninety  years  old,  and  served  two  terms 
as  mayor  of  Dana,  was  declared  the 
oldest  mayor  in  the  United  States 
through  all  the  leading  newspapers  of 
the  largest  cities.  His  picture  was 
taken  with  voice,  and  appeared  in  the 
latest  news  reels. 

The  present  town  board  are:  Mayor, 
William  Roth;  six  aldermen,  D.  Ogil- 
bee,  R.  E.  Dickfoss,  Fred  Mattlin,  J.  J. 
Klesath,  M.  G.  Burris  and  C.  B.  Sauer; 
clerk.  K.  W.  Hakes,  and  treasurer, 
William  Marston. 

The  population  has  increased  sixty 
percent  since  1880.  A  large  brick 
high  school  and  a  grade  school  provide 
means  of  education  for  the  children  of 
the  village  and  the  country  children 
nearby.  Thirteen  large  brick  and  con- 
crete buildings  have  been  erected  in 
the  place  of  the  old  frame  buildings 
destroyed  by  the  fire.  Modern  homes 
have  been  built,  and  every  home  is 
provided  with  electricity,  thus  making 
quite  an  improvement  over  the  early 
history  of  the  village. 


A  VISIT  TO  THE  RIGGS  FARM 

By  Eloise  Holland,  Dist.  139 


Perhaps  one  of  the  oldest  homes  in 
La  Salle  County  is  that  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  James  Riggs. 

Mrs.  Riggs,  whose  name  was  Mis- 
souri Snell  before  her  marriage,  came 
to  Deer  Park  township  in  1851.  She 
came  with  her  father,  mother,  and  her 
sisters  and  brothers,  of  which  there 
were  eleven. 

They  came  in  a  covered  wagon, 
drawn  by  horses  with  chain  harnesses. 
They  had  two  dogs  with  them.  On 
their  way  they  stopped  at  a  tavern  at 
night.  The  mother  and  daughters 
slept  in  the  tavern  and  the  father  and 
sons  in  the  wagon. 

Of  course,  the  first  thing  to  do  was 
to  build  a  home.  The  men  and  boys 
set  to  work  cutting  down  the  trees  in 
the  forest  and  notching  them  to  fit  to- 
gether. When  completed,  the  house 
had  one  room  downstairs  and  a  loft 
in  which  to  sleep  upstairs.  This  old 
cabin  still  stands.  Some  improve- 
ments, however,  have  been  made.  It 
has  a  new  roof  of  boards.  Before  Mr. 
Riggs  died  it  was  used  as  a  stable. 

Byron    Snell,    Mrs.    Riggs'    brother, 


was  heard  to  say  that  the  game  was 
so  plentiful  that  you  could  step  outside 
and  kill  a  deer  as  it  passed  by. 

Later  a  barn  was  erected.  Nails 
were  seldom  used,  or  even  heard  of, 
in  those  days.  For  use  instead  of 
them  they  mortised  the  beams  to- 
gether and  pinned  them  with  wooden 
pegs.  The  feed  boxes  in  the  barn  are 
large  and  are  hollowed  out  of  large 
logs. 

A  very  interesting  building  to  visit 
is  the  shop.  It  contains  many  old 
relics  used  by  the  pioneers. 

Some  of  these  are  a  plow  that  was 
one  of  the  first  made  by  the  Peru 
Plowworks.  Another  is  a  narrow  with 
a  wooden  framework.  Its  teeth  are 
made  of  iron,  but  do  not  slant  as  the 
ones  used  by  farmers  now.  There  is 
also  a  mower  which  is  very  small  and 
peculiar  looking. 

There  are  a  high  two-seated  buggy 
and  a  one-seated  buggy.  The  two- 
seated  one  is  high  and  has  one  seat  in 
the  front,  while  there  is  another  that 
can  be  put  on  the  back  or  left  off.  The 
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one-seated  one  is  on  the  same  order 
but  has  but  one  seat. 

A  wooden  hayrake  is  here,  and  also 
a  wooden  pitchfork.  The  hayrake  is 
made  of  a  board  going  through  the 
center  and  with  long  wooden  teeth  on 
either  side.  The  pitchfork  handle  and 
tines  are  carved  from  one  piece  of 
wood.  Wedges  are  put  in  between  the 
tines.  A  wooden  cradle,  used  to  catch 
grain  when  it  fell,  which  was  fastened 
onto  a  scythe,  because  in  those  days 
they  had  no  reapers.  An  old  wooden 
bedstead  that  has  to  be  used  with  rope 
springs  is  very  odd.  There  is  a  sau- 
sage grinder  in  which  to  grind  meat. 
The  meat  stays  inside  the  grinder  and 


when  it  gets  full  you  open  it  and  take 
the  meat  out. 

Hanging  on  the  wall  is  a  pattern 
for  an  axe  handle.  It  is  carved  out  of 
wood  and  is  of  good  size.  More  pat- 
terns are  for  shoes  for  both  ladies 
and  gentlemen  that  are  the  shape  of 
the  foot.  They  fit  the  leather  over  it 
to  measure  it  and  then  sew  it. 

A  very  interesting  story  is  how  a 
bobsled  tongue  is  made.  A  log  of  the 
right  size  was  cut  and  placed  in  a 
horse's  manger.  The  saliva  from  the 
horse's  mouth,  which  made  it  moist, 
together  with  weights  that  were  fas- 
tened on  each  end,  made  the  tongue 
curved  so  it  would  not  hit  the  horses 
when  fastened  onto  the  sleigh. 

An  old-fashioned  torch,  which  was 
used  instead  of  lamps,  and  filled  with 
lard  oil  served  as  a  light  at  night. 

These  old  relics  are  fast  falling  to 
pieces  because  they  are  scores  of 
years  old.  Some  of  them,  such  as  an 
ox  saddle,  an  old-fashioned  coffee 
grinder,  and  an  oaken  bucket,  were 
used  for  display  in  the  La  Salle  Coun- 
ty centennial  at  Ottawa,  111. 

The  house,  which  was  built  after 
the  log  cabin  and  barn,  is  quite  large. 
It  has  old-fashioned  rope  bedsteads, 
pottery,  and  walnut  chairs  and  tables. 

As  the  house  was  about  a  quarter 
of  a  mile  away  from  its  nearest  neigh- 
bor, a  bell  was  erected  so  these  old 
people  could  ring  it  when  anything 
happened.  It  was  on  top  of  a  building 
near  the  house  and  a  wire  extended 
from  it  down  to  the  porch  post. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Riggs  are  now  both 
dead.  Mr.  Riggs  died  five  or  six  years 
ago,  but  Mrs.  Riggs  died  recently.  A 
great  deal  of  the  information  about 
the  Riggs  farm  and  about  how  Mrs. 
Riggs  came  here  was  given  to  me  by 
Mrs.  Riggs  herself. 


AN  EARLY  HOME  IN  DIMMICK 

By  Catherine  Spicer,  Dist.  174 


At  the  close  of  the  Black  Hawk  war 
immigrants  from  the  East  began  to 
settle  in  northern  Illinois.  These  early 
settlers  came  by  three  different  routes 
— the  Great  Lakes  route,  the  Ohio 
river  route,  or  overland  in  covered 
wagons.  When  several  covered  wag- 
ons traveled  together  they  were  called 
a  "train."  In  1845  a  "train"  of  eight 
wagons  set  out  from  Pennsylvania  for 
Illinois.  In  one  of  the  wagons  rode 
Mr.  Harmon  Nisley  (the  grandfather 
of  Mr.  Brown  Munro),  his  wife  and 
seven  children.  Several  beautiful, 
well-bred  horses  were  led  behind  the 


schooners.  Bridges  were  not  as  well 
constructed  then  as  they  are  now  and 
many  times  the  heavily  loaded  wagons 
would  break  the  bridge.  Mr.  Nisley 
had  the  heaviest  wagon,  so  when  he 
came  to  a  bridge  he  would  have  to 
wait  and  cross  the  bridge  last.  If  he 
crossed  first  the  heavy  wagon  might 
have  broken  the  bridge  and  the  others 
would  have  to  wait  until  they  repaired 
the  bridge. 

He  settled  at  Knoxville  first,  and 
kept  a  grocery  store.  As  there  was 
no  prohibition  law  at  that  time  many 
of  the  grocery  stores  sold  liquors,  as 
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well  as  groceries.  In  an  old 
day-book,  which  is  in  posses- 
sion of  one  of  his  descend- 
ants, there  is  a  record  of  a 
sale  of  whisky  at  forty  cents 
a  gallon.  Another  page  shows 
that  wheat  was  sold  at  four 
cents  a  pound,  and  apples  at 
twenty-five  cents  a  bushel.  A 
load  of  pumpkins  were  sold  at 
four  dollars. 

After  Harmon  had  ex- 
plored the  country  from 
Knoxville  to  Peru,  he  decided 
to  settle  near  Peru.  As  canal 
boats  passed  up  and  down 
daily,  it  was  a  convenient 
place  from  which  to  ship  his  * 
grain.  The  family  lived  in 
Peru  a  year  or  so.  Then  Mr.  Nisley 
bought  a  farm  (now  occupied  by 
Mr.  George  Hahn),  which  is  three 
and  a  half  miles  north  of  Peru,  in 
Dimmick  township,  in  1848,  and  about 
the  same  time  he  bought  about  eighty 
acres  of  land  in  Putnam  county  where 
he  installed  a  saw  mill.  He  milled 
enough  lumber  to  fence  his  farm  and 
to  build  three  houses  and  barns  for  his 
farms.  He  also  cut  wood  for  other 
people.  The  maple  grove,  which  can 
be  seen  on  that  farm,  was  planted  by 
Harmon. 

Improved  land  in  Dimmick  could  be 
purchased  at  fifteen  dollars  an  acre, 
and  land  that  was  not  improved  for  as 
low  as  a  dollar  and  twenty-five  cents 
an  acre. 

For  a  number  of  years  the  Nisley's 
kept  a  light  burning  in  an  upstairs 
window  so  that  any  emigrants  travel- 
ing across  the  prairie  might  find  shel- 
ter. As  the  roads  were  poor,  schoon- 
ers would  often  become  stuck  in  the 
mud.  The  people  would  see  the  light 
burning  in  the  window  and  would  come 
there  for  help.  No  one  was  ever 
turned  away. 

One  evening  a  wagon  drawn  by  two 
beautiful  gray  horses  was  seen  com- 
ing across  the  prairie.  The  driver 
was  a  negro.  He  asked  Mr.  Nisley  if 
he  could  stay  all  night.  Mr.  Nisley 
said  he  could.  Late  that  night  a  group 
of  white  men  came  to  the  house.  They 
said  the  negro  was  a  runaway  slave 
and  that  he  had  stolen  the  wagon  and 
horses.  The  white  men  took  the  negro 
and  the  wagon  and  drove  away.  The 
Nisleys  never  knew  whether  the  negro 
was  a  runaway  slave  or  whether  the 
white  men  were  rascals  who  wanted 
to  sell  the  negro,  the  horses,  and  the 
wagon. 
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After  the  Nisley's  had  moved  to 
their  farm  in  Dimmick,  the  "plank 
road"  was  built.  This  road  extended 
from  Peru  to  Dixon  and  was  made 
entirely  of  planks.  Stage  coaches 
drawn  by  one  or  more  teams  of  horses 
passed  over  this  road,  carrying  people 
and  mail.  Along  the  road  were  cer- 
tain houses  where  the  driver  changed 
teams.  One  of  those  stopping  places 
was  about  two  miles  north  of  Peru,  at 
Peak's  tavern.  There  the  horses  were 
changed  and  the  travelers  found  food 
and  lodging.  " 

When  the  first  telegraph  line  was 
strung  past  their  house  (from  Arling- 
ton to  Peru),  there  was  only  one  wire 
used.  At  that  time  there  were  many 
prairie  chickens  here.  They  were  not 
accustomed  to  the  telegraph  wire  and 
they  would  fly  up  against  it  and  be- 
come stunned.  The  family  would 
hurry  out  to  see  how  many  prairie 
chickens  they  could  get  for  supper. 

In  those  days  schools  were  not  so 
close  as  they  are  now.  However, 
there  was  a  school  just  back  of  the 
Nisley  grove.  This  school  was  taught 
by  one  of  Harmon's  sons.  Oftentimes 
religious  services  were  held  in  the 
school.  One  time  it  was  very  difficult 
to  obtain  a  minister.  However,  there 
was  a  very  well  educated  man  in  the 
community  who  would  have  been  cap- 
able to  take  charge  of  the  services, 
but  he  had  fallen  away  from  his  early 
instructions  and  was  a  little  rough, 
but  good  at  heart.  Since  he  was  such 
a  well  learned  man  he  was  selected  to 
act  as  minister.  He  knew  that  he  was 
well  known  by  all  the  people,  so  before 
he  began  his  services  he  said,  "Do  not 
do  as  I  do,  but  do  as  I  say." 

There  was  not  so  much  fruit  canned 
then  as  there  is  now.    There  were  not 
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many  fruit  trees,  but  when  the  set- 
tlers obtained  some  fruit,  such  as 
apples,  pears  and  peaches;  they  dried 
them  for  winter  use.  Meats,  too,  were 
often  cured  by  drying. 

The  Nisleys  were  expert  tanners, 
as  they  tanned  and  made  their  own 
leather.  Their  wagon  repair  work 
was  done  by  a  man  who  kept  a  re- 
pair shop  in  La  Salle,  named  Patrick 
Manning. 

Mr.  Nisley  was  known  for  his  hos- 
pitality. Every  Sunday  people  gath- 
ered at  his  home  to  visit  and  enjoy 
themselves  after  their  week's  labor. 
The  younger  folks  and  children  played 
games,  while  the  older  folks  talked 
about  the  topics  of  the  day;  told  about 
what  was  written  in  the  last  letter 
from  the  East  (it  took  about  sixteen 
days  to  send  a  letter  from  the  eastern 


states  to  Illinois ) ,  or  planned  "bees"  for 
the  coming  week.  Everyone  enjoyed 
a  delicious  dinner  before  he  left. 

It  is  said  that  Mr.  Nisley's  word 
was  above  reproach.  The  other  set- 
tlers had  so  much  faith  in  his  honesty 
and  wisdom  that  when  they  got  into 
an  argument  or  had  a  dispute,  they 
would  come  to  him  to  have  him  settle 
their  arguments. 

Mr.  Munro  (Mr.  Nisley's  grandson) 
has  a  board  that  was  a  part  of  Mr. 
Nisley's  covered  wagon,  and  a  candle 
mold  that  was  used  by  Mrs.  Nisley  in 
making  the  tallow  candles. 

Thus  the  story  comes  to  an  end. 
As  we  hear  about  the  hardships  and 
joys  of  pioneers,  like  the  Nisleys,  we 
realize  how  much  the  early  settlers 
have  done  to  make  our  life  in  La  Salle 
county  more  enjoyable. 


CAROLINE  WOOD'S  FAMILY 

By  Lois  Yates,  Dist.  183 


In  the  middlewe stern  part  of  these 
great  United  States  there  used  to  be 
a  great  prairie  covered  with  tall 
grass.  It  was  here  that  the  Indians 
and  wild  animals  liked  to  roam.  Then 
the  white  man  came.  Among  some  of 
the  first  settlers  in  the  Middlewest 
was  my  grandmother's  family,  who 
came  from  Vermont  in  the  1850's. 
They  had  some  relatives  in  Illinois 
who  wrote  to  them,  telling  of  the  won- 
derful prairie  land  which  they  could 
buy  for  a  dollar  an  acre.  The  parting 
with  their  relatives  and  friends  in  the 
East  was  sad,  because  they  knew  that 
they  might  never  see  them  again. 
But  finally  this  family  decided  to 
emigrate  to  the  new  land,  which 
seemed  to  offer  such  great  opportuni- 
ties. 

My  great-grandparents  had  a  large 
family  and  it  was  quite  a  task  to  get 
them  all  ready  to  take  West.  But,  of 
course,  they  would  not  think  of  leav- 
ing one  behind.  There  was  Caroline 
(my  grandmother),  her  father,  her 
mother,  and  her  four  younger  sis- 
ters— Catherine,  Emmeline,  and  the 
twins,  Maria  and  Sophia,  who  were 
nicknamed  Rye  and  Tye.  There  were 
three  relatives  who  decided  to  come 
West  too — my  grandmother's  Aunt 
Kate  and  two  great-aunts,  who  were 
very  cross  and  made  much  of  the  trip 
very  unpleasant  for  the  children. 

They  came  by  steamboat  through 
the  Great  Lakes  to  Chicago,  and  the 
trip  wjis  filled  with  wonders  for  the 
whole  family. 


At  last  they  reached  Chicago  safely 
and  got  on  a  canal  boat,  which 
brought  them  down  the  Illinois-Michi- 
gan canal  to  Ottawa.  Everyone  was 
relieved  when  Aunt  Clarissa  and  Aunt 
Melissa  stopped  at  Woodstock,  where 
they  had  relatives  with  whom  they 
were  going  to  live.  When  the  family 
reached  Ottawa  they  had  no  place  to 
put  their  household  goods,  which  they 
h^d  brought  along  with  them.  They 
had  to  leave  them  there  beside  the 
canal  until  they  could  take  them  to  a 
safer  place.  Aunt  Kate  walked  three 
miles  to  a  cousin's  farm  to  tell  him 
that  his  relatives  had  arrived,  and 
asking  him  to  come  to  Ottawa  after 
the  rest  of  the  family.  He  took  them 
to  his  home  for  the  night,  while 
grandmother's  father  walked  to  the 
home  of  another  relative  about  fifteen 
miles  northwest  of  Ottawa.  This 
place  was  near  where  the  Woods  were 
to  build  their  new  home.  Great-grand- 
father stayed  with  this  relative  all 
night,  and  the  next  day  they  brought 
the  household  goods  out  from  Ottawa. 
The  whole  family  came  to  live  here 
until  their  own  home  could  be  built. 
Their  new  home  was  a  one-roomed 
log  cabin,  with  a  fireplace  at  one  end, 
and  packing  boxes  for  chairs  and 
table. 

They  raised  all  their  own  food  and 
had  to  take  their  wheat  to  the  mill  at 
Dayton  to  get  it  ground  into  flour. 
They  had  to  leave  it  there  overnight 
and  come  back  after  the  flour  the  next 
day.  They  had  eggs,  hominy,  corn 
bread,    milk,    prairie    chickens,    wild 
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geese,  and,  on  special  occasions,  fried 
chicken  to  eat. 

As  there  were  no  wire  fences  in 
those  days,  some  other  way  had  to  be 
devised  for  inclosing  the  fields  and 
keeping  the  stock  in.  People  living 
near  a  grove  cut  poles  and  made  rail 
fences,  but  if  there  were  no  woods 
nearby,  deep  ditches  were  dug  around 
the  fields.  Since  the  stock  could  not 
jump  over  them  they  served  well  as 
fences.  One  day  a  herd  of  antelope 
passed  through  the  neighborhood. 
They  jumped  the  ditches  easily. 

The  children  liked  to  go  out  in  the 
fields  to  gather  flowers,  but  they  had 
to  watch  out  for  rattlesnakes,  which 
were  very  numerous  in  those  days. 
One  day  they  looked  out  in  the  yard 
and  saw  the  chickens  flying  in  all  di- 
rections. They  went  out  to  see  what 
was  the  matter  and  saw  a  rattlesnake 
curled  up  ready  to  strike.  As  my 
grandmother's  father  was  away  at  the 
time,  her  mother  had  to  take  a  hoe 
and  kill  it  herself.  One  day  a  neigh- 
bor came  into  her  house  and  heard 
the  dishes  in  the  cupboard  rattling. 
She  looked  in  and  saw  a  rattlesnake 
crawling  around  among  the  dishes.  As 
she  could  not  get  it  out  she  finally 
killed  it  in  the  cupboard. 


The  school  was  about  one  and  one- 
half  miles  from  their  home.  It  was  a 
one-roomed  log  cabin  with  logs  split 
in  half  and  set  up  on  legs  for  seats. 
They  were  very  rough  and  uncomfort- 
able. The  desks  were  made  in  the 
same  way  only  they  were  set  up  high- 
er. Children  of  all  ages  and  sizes 
went  to  this  school.  On  Sundays  the 
schoolhouse  was  used  as  a  church. 

Nearly  every  person  who  came  to 
this  new  country  got  the  ague.  When 
a  person  had  this  disease  he  would 
tremble  from  head  to  foot.  There  was 
also  a  kind  of  fever  which  some  of  the 
settlers  got.  Rye  and  Tye  were 
stricken  with  this  fever  and  nearly 
died.  The  doctor  said  the  only  thing 
that  would  cure  them  was  to  get  some 
blue  clay  to  pack  on  their  heads. 
Their  father  started  out  to  find  some, 
and  at  last  he  returned  with  some. 
The  twins  were  cured. 

In  spite  of  these  and  many  other 
hardships,  the  early  settlers  managed 
to  carry  on.  As  time  went  on  they 
built  better  houses  and  fenced  their 
farms,  until  today  log  cabins  and 
ditch  fences  have  become  things  of 
the  past.  We  should  be  thankful  to 
those  hardy  pioneers  who  laid  the 
foundations  for  the  community  in 
which  we  live. 


AN  OLD  GRIST  MILL 

By  Vivian  Suppes,  Dist.  325 


One  of  the  oldest  grist  mills  of 
Northville  township,  La  Salle  county, 
Illinois,  was  built  by  John  Sweet. 

It  was  located  on  the  west  bank  of 
Somonauk  creek,  one  hundred  twenty- 
five  feet  north  of  the  bridge,  on  the 
same  crossroad  commonly  known  as 
the  Scheidecker  road,  which  is  about 
three  miles  south  and  one  and  one- 
quarter  miles  east  of  Somonauk. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Sweet  and  their 
family  of  two  daughters  moved  from 
Ohio  to  Illinois  and  lived  in  a  log 
cabin  which  was  on  the  land  he  pur- 
chased to  build  the  mill  upon. 

Before  Mr.  Sweet  built  this  larger 
mill,  he  operated  a  smaller  mill  that 
he  built  in  the  year  of  1840.  This 
mill  stood  west  of  the  larger  mill. 

After  two  years'  work  on  the  larger 
mill  and  race  it  was  completed  in 
1860.  This  wooden  structure  was 
thirty  feet  square  and  two  stories 
high,  with  a  run  of  two  stone  burrs, 
which  were  four  feet  in  diameter  and 
twelve  inches  thick. 

This  mill  was  propelled  by  water 
power,  but  did  not  have  the  old  style 


over-shot  wheel.  This  wheel  was 
placed  in  a  flat  position.  The  water 
poured  in  at  the  side  of  the  wheel, 
which  caused  the  wheel  to  turn  in  a 
whirling  motion. 

The  foundation  of  this  mill,  which 
was  three  feet  above  the  ground,  was 
built  of  stone  hauled  from  Andrew 
Brodie's  quarry,  which  was  located 
near  Millington. 

The  course  of  the  mill  race  was 
surveyed  by  Orange  Potter,  a  county- 
surveyor  and  school  teacher,  who 
came  from  New  York  in  1835.  The 
millrace  was  about  one-half  mile  loner 
and  had  a  twenty-one  foot  water  fall. 

The  mill  race  was  dredged  with 
teams  and  dump  scrapers,  with  the 
exception  of  one  place  where  it  was 
tunneled  through  a  large  hill.  This 
tunnel  was  dug  by  John  Erb,  a 
Frenchman  who  came  to  the  United 
States  in  1844.  He  was  commonly 
known  to  the  old  settlers  as  "Old 
Hontz."  The  tunnel  was  cribbed  with 
planks  from  the  Scheidecker  saw  mill, 
which  was  in  operation  at  that  time, 
located    about    one    and    one-quarter 
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miles  northeast  from  the  grist  mill  on 
the  same  stream. 

In  full  flow  the  race  was  from  seven 
to  eight  feet  deep,  and  from  fifteen  to 
sixteen  feet  wide  at  the  top. 

The  dam  that  was  built  across  the 
creek  to  force  the  water  through  the 
race  was  built  of  logs,  stones,  gravel 
and  earth. 

After  the  millrace  was  dredged  ar.d 
completed,  an  argument  came  up 
among  some  men  of  the  community. 
Some  said  that  when  the  creek  would 
be  dammed  the  water  would  overflow 
the  banks  of  the  millrace,  and  very 
much  doubted  the  surveyor's  figures. 
But,  alas!  when  the  day  came  to  flow 
the  water  through  the  race  it  was 
proven  that  the  water  line  was  just  as 
the  surveyor  claimed  it  would  be. 

After  Mr.  Sweet  had  progressed 
thus  far  he  was  short  of  funds  and 
had  to  borrow  money  to  install  his 
machinery  and  equipment  in  the  mill. 
He  also  had  no  funds  with  which  to 
buy  wheat  to  grind  on  a  large  scale 
and  sell  flour  to  merchants.  He  de- 
pended upon  custom  grinding,  as  this 
was  a  toll  mill.  An  eighth  of  eveiy 
grist  was  reserved  for  grinding  and 
labor. 

Another  thing  that  interfered  with 
Mr.  Sweet's  patronage  was  the  falling 
of  the  bridge  over  the  creek  on  that 
crossroad.  The  piling  rotted  out 
under  one  end  and  the  bridge  fell 
down.     Therefore  there  was  no  way 


to  get  to  the  mill  from  the  east  side 
for  some  time. 

During  the  time  the  mill  was  in 
operation  by  grandfather,  Charles 
Rohrer,  who  was  a  young  lad  at  that 
time,  often  went  fishing  in  the  mill- 
race,  as  fishing  was  good  there  then. 

After  the  mill  had  been  built  about 
eighteen  or  nineteen  years,  it  burned 
down.  My  grandfather  Henry  Suppes 
was  the  looser  of  three  sacks  of  wheat. 

Other  patrons  lost  grain,  also.  The 
burning  of  the  mill  was  not  a  total 
loss  to  Mr.  Sweet  for  his  property  was 
heavily  insured. 

Not  many  years  ago  the  foundation 
of  the  mill  was  still  in  the  ground 
where  it  was  laid.  But  on  May  1st, 
when  I  visited  the  site,  I  discovered 
that  the  stones  had  been  taken  up, 
probably  to  be  used  for  some  other 
purpose,  and  the  trenches  were  nearly 
filled  and  grown  over  with  sod. 

The  millrace  is  now  quite  filled  in, 
and  at  the  present  time  the  east  bank 
and  caved-in  tunnel  are  used  for  a 
roadway  for  land  owners  to  drive  to 
their  timber  lots,  as  several  farmers 
each  own  a  few  acres  of  timber  be- 
yond the  millrace. 

After  Mr.  Sweet  had  completed  the 
mill  and  race,  he  built  a  one-story 
frame  house  where  the  log  cabin  had 
been  standing.  This  house  is  still 
standing  today,  and  is  the  residence 
and  property  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  George 
Bolden,  and  the  mill  site  and  race  are 
owned  by  the  William  George  estate. 


EARLY  TIMES 

By  Glenn  Hagenbueh,  Dist.  181 


Life  in  Scotland  was  very  hard  in 
the  days  before  the  Revolution.  It 
was  no  better  in  America,  if  not 
worse,  because  of  the  oppression  of 
the  English. 

When  David  Wood  arrived  here  his 
first  occupation  was  fighting  British 
soldiers. 

After  the  war  he  worked  in  Boston 
and  saved  his  money.  He  married 
and  settled  in  Plymouth.  In  1792  he 
removed  to  Pawlet,  Vermont,  where 
my  great-great-grandfather  Timothy 
Wood  was  born.  Here  also  my  great- 
grandfather Benjamin  D.  Wood  was 
born.  He  married  Harriet  Brewster, 
a  descendant  of  Elder  Brewster,  one 
of  the  Mayflower's  passengers  in  1620. 

A  few  years  later  they  became  rest- 
less and  started  West  to  where  some 
of  Mrs.  Wood's  relatives  had  gone 
about  five  years  before. 

They  started  out  on  a  marble  barge 


going  from  Rutland,  Vt.  They  went 
down  the  Champlain  barge  canal  to 
the  Erie  canal.  They  went  through 
the  Erie  canal  to  Buffalo,  where  they 
changed  onto  a  lake  steamer.  They 
went  up  Lake  Huron  to  Lake  Michi- 
gan. They  stopped  at  Chicago,  where 
they  changed  onto  another  barge  go- 
ing down  the  Illinois  and  Michigan 
canal. 

They  landed  at  a  small  hotel  at  the 
junction  of  the  Illinois  and  Fox  rivers, 
where  Ottawa  now  stands.  Here  they 
unloaded  their  few  pieces  of  furniture. 
Mr.  Wood  started  to  walk  across  the 
country  to  get  a  wagon  from  Mrs. 
Wood's  brother,  James  Brewster,  who 
lived  twelve  miles  away.  After  he  got 
the  wagon  he  went  back  to  get  his 
family  and  their  furniture. 

They  lived  in  James  Brewster's  log 
cabin  until  Mr.  Wood  found  a  deserted 
cabin  a  few  miles  further  south.  They 
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lived  in  this  a  few  years,  until  an  old 
farmer  had  them  come  to  live  with 
him  and  help  him,  as  he  was  getting 
old.  This  farm  is  now  owned  by  John 
Wilson. 

They  stayed  here  a  few  years,  but 
were  dissatisfied  because  they  were  so 
far  away  from  the  church  and  their 
friends  and  relatives. 

The  first  church  was  an  old  de- 
serted log  cabin,  located  near  where 
the  Waltham  Masonic  hall  now  stands. 
This  cabin  was  also  used  as  a  school. 
As  more  people  came,  they  used  an 
old  granary  as  a  church.  When  the 
Wood  children  went  to  school  they 
would  take  turns  carrying  and  caring 
for  the  baby  of  the  family. 

The  fences  in  those  days  were  made 
of  rails.     In  the   places  where  there 


were  no  trees  to  split  for  rails,  or 
where  they  were  too  far  away  to  be 
hauled  to  where  they  were  to  be  used, 
the  men  would  take  shovels  and  cut 
away  the  sod  in  a  line  to  mark  off  the 
farms. 

In  the  springtime  the  men  would 
burn  off  all  of  the  prairie  grass 
around  the  cabins  and  stables  to  pre- 
vent prairie  fires  or  to  keep  the  fires 
from  burning  down  their  buildings. 

In  the  sloughs  there  grew  a  long, 
tough  grass.  Along  with  this  there 
was  mud  and  water  all  the  year. 
These  sloughs  were  of  acres  in  extent 
and  hindered  traveling  very  much. 

Now,  the  descendants  of  these  early 
pioneers,  and  the  descendants  of  many 
others,  likewise,  are  scattered 
throughout  the  West. 


BUFFALO  ROCK 

By  Rosemary  Duffy,  Dist.  143. 


One  day  I  went  with  some  friends 
to  pick  flowers  and  search  for  arrow- 
heads on  Buffalo  Rock.  It  was  a  warm 
day,  and  as  I  had  been  suffering  from 
malarial  fever,  I  stopped  at  Eagle's 
Cliff  to  rest  while  the  others  went  on. 

The  scene  was  very  peaceful. 
Eighty  feet  below  my  resting  place 
the  Illinois  river  lapped  against  the 
sandstone  rock,  while  to  the  east, 
south  and  west  I  could  see  the  rolling 
farms  of  the  valley.  Now  and  then  a 
bird  was  startled  from  its  resting 
place  and  I  watched  the  slow,  graceful 
sweep  of  its  wings  as  it  flew  across 
the  water. 

As  I  looked  down  on  the  quiet  scene 
I  began  drowsily  to  think  of  the  early 
days  in  the  valley  and  the  many 
changes  that  have  since  taken  place. 

Suddenly  my  thoughts  were  inter- 
rupted by  a  soft  pat,  pat  of  a  mocca- 
sined  foot.  Turning  about  I  discov- 
ered an  Indian  chief  standing  behind 
me. 

I  was  not  at  all  afraid,  and  imme- 
diately started  a  conversation:  "Are 
you  an  Illinois  Indian?  Did  you  live 
on  the  Rock  and  won't  you  sit  down 
and  tell  me  about  it?"  I  asked. 

The  Indian  slowly  smiled:  "The 
white  children  are  just  as  impetuous 
as  in  the  days  of  long  ago,"  he  an- 
swered. "Yes,  I  will  tell  you  the  leg- 
end my  father  told  me." 

"Hundreds  of  years  ago  Buffalo 
Rock  was  an  island  in  the  Illinois 
river,  but  the  channel  changed,  then 
the  Illinois  flowed  at  the  rock's  south- 
ern base.  Up  and  down  this  river 
paddled  the  canoe  of  the  Illinois,  for 


this  strong  confederacy  occupied  the 
valley  at  that  time.  This  land  was 
very  rich,  so  other  tribes  waged  war 
with  mine  for  its  possession. 

"About  this  time  from  the  south 
there  came  a  party  of  Frenchmen 
whose  leaders  were  a  fur  trader, 
Joliet,  and  a  young  priest,  Father 
Marquette.  On  down,  down  the  river 
they  went  teaching  and  trading  with 
my  tribe.  So  life  went  on  with  the 
yearly  hunt,  times  of  peace  when  all 
were  prosperous,  and  times  of  war, 
when  all  were  desperate. 

"A  few  years  later  another  French- 
man named  La  Salle,  visited  my  tribe. 
He  left  his  lieutenant  Tonti  to  hold 
his  fort  at  Starved  Rock. 

"Finally,  a  new  governor  was  sent 
to  Canada.  This  man,  was  an  enemy 
of  Tonti's  and  sent  a  captain  named 
Pilette  to  replace  Tonti.  When  Rich- 
ard Pilette  came,  Tonti  refused  to  re- 
turn to  Canada,  so  Pilette  gathered 
together  a  group  of  Indians  who  sym- 
pathized with  him,  and  fortified  this 
rock. 

"He  called  Buffalo  Rock  'Fort  Mi- 
ami,' because  most  of  his  sympathiz- 
ers were  of  the  Miami  tribe. 

"Tonti  was  tired  of  the  struggle, 
La  Salle  was  dead,  the  Iroquois  were 
fiercer  than  ever,  and  the  Illinois  were 
exhausted  from  years  of  warfare. 
Tonti  now  abandoned  his  fort  and  left 
the  Illinois  to  their  fate. 

"Some  of  the  Illinois  Indians  sought 
safety  in  the  lower  Mississippi  valley 
with  the  French,  but  others,  loving 
their  homes  more  than  safety,  con- 
tinued the  struggle  here. 
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"A  short  time  after  this  Pontirc 
was  assassinated  and  enemies  of  my 
tribe  laid  the  blame  on  the  Illinois 
and  attacked  them  from  the  north. 

"The  Illinois  were  starving  and  un- 
able to  get  food  or  water.  As  a  great 
herd  of  buffalo  were  grazing  at  the 
west  end  of  the  Rock,  the  Illinois,  in 
desperation,  made  this  plan.  A  num- 
ber of  braves  were  sent  to  the  west 
end  of  the  Rock;  they  were  to  get  be- 
hind the  herd  and  drive  them  east- 
ward at  such  a  speed  that  when  they 
neared  the  eastern  edge  of  the  cliff 
the  buffalo  would  plunge  over  to  their 
death.  Below  the  Rock  at  the  eastern 
edge  were  the  squaws  of  the  tribe 
ready  to  complete  the  slaughter  by 
cutting  the  throats  and  bleeding  the 
animals. 

"That,  according  to  the  legend  of 
the  Illinois,  is  how  Buffalo  Rock  got 
its  name  and  how  the  Illinois  Indians 
secured  food  in  their  last  struggle  to 
hold  the  valley." 

When  my  visitor  had  completed  his 
story  he  stood  looking  across  the 
river.  Just  when  I  was  beginning  to 
think  he  had  forgotten  my  presence, 
he  turned  to  me  and  said: 

"Can  you  tell  me,  little  girl,  what 
white  man  has  done  with  the  Rock?" 

"I  will  be  glad,"  I  said,  "to  tell  you 
what  I  know  of  Buffalo  Rock." 

"My  grandfather  tells  me  that  when 
he  was  a  boy  the  place  was  owned  by 
an  old  man  named  Lon  Edwards.  Ed- 
wards did  not  use  the  Rock  so  he  sold 
it  to  a  man  named  Duke  McFarson. 
McFarson  was  the  head  of  a  religious 
sect  called  'The  Holy  Rollers,'  who 
held  their  meetings  in  the  large  taber- 
nacle   on   the    Rock.      McFarson   sold 


the  Rock  to  the  Patholetic  Tent  Col- 
ony, who  for  several  years  used  Buf- 
falo Rock  as  a  tuberculosis  sanita- 
rium. Not  having  sufficient  money 
they  sold  the  Rock  to  Richard  T. 
Crane,  the  millionaire  plumbing  goods 
manufacturer  of  Chicago.  The  Crane 
Company  turned  Buffalo  Rock  into  a 
rest  resort  for  their  veteran  em- 
ployees. In  1929  the  Crane  Company 
moved  their  sanatarium  to  Geneva, 
Wis.,  and  made  a  gift  of  Buffalo  Rock 
to  the  State  of  Illinois." 

Just  then  we  heard  a  blast,  which 
echoed  along  the  base  of  the  Rock. 
The  Indian  turned  an  inquiring  face 
upon  me  and  I  was  just  beginning  to 
explain  that  the  western  end  of  the 
Rock  was  being  blasted  out  for  sand 
when  I  heard  the  whistle  of  a  dredge 
boat  going  down  the  river.  I  then  be- 
gan to  explain  to  the  Indian  the  Illi- 
nois river  was  cleared  and  being 
dredged  out  so  that  it  may  be  used 
for  commerce,  when  I  heard  someone 
say: 

"Listen  to  Rosemary  talking  to 
herself." 

I  turned  to  see  if  the  Indian  was 
thus  rudely  interrupting,  but  in  his 
place  stood  my  friends,  with  their 
arms  filled  with  flowers.  I  sat  up  and 
rubbed  my  eyes.  The  sun  was  stream- 
ing down  upon  Eagle's  Cliff  and  my 
friends  were  anxious  to  go  home. 

"Where  did  the  Indian  go?"  I  asked, 
as  I  scrambled  to  my  feet. 

"Back  to  the  page  of  your  history 
book,"  answered  one  of  my  compan- 
ions. 

As  we  hurried  home  I  told  them  the 
long  dream  which  I  have  just  told  to 
you. 


INDUSTRIES  OF  A  PIONEER  VILLAGE 

By  Richard  Larkin,  Dist.  227. 


Michael  Meinhardt  came  to  Troy 
Grove  in  1858.  He  came  here  from 
Germany.  He  built  a  home  east  of 
Troy  Grove.  Three  years  after  he 
came  here  he  started  to  build  a  grist 
mill  near  the  Little  Vermillion  river, 
north  of  the  old  La  Salle  road. 

He  built  a  dam  about  sixty  rods 
north  of  the  mill.  He  then  dug  a  race 
so  as  to  get  the  water  in  a  mill  pond, 
which  was  also  north  of  the  mill. 
Then  the  water  came  from  the  pond 
to  the  mill  and  ran  over  the  over-shot 
wheel,  which  was  about  twenty  feet 
high  and  fifteen  feet  wide.  By  having 
smaller  wheels  on  the  machinery  in- 
side he  increased  the  speed. 

The  building  was  three  stories  high. 


The  first  floor  was  where  the  grain 
was  ground,  and  the  second  had  most 
of  the  machinery  in  it.  The  third  was 
where  they  stored  the  grain. 

As  machinery  improved,  Mr.  Mein- 
hardt's  sons  put  in  a  turbin  wheel  in 
place  of  the  over-shot  wheel.  When 
the  Meinhardt  sons  left  they  sold  the 
mill  to  Ben  Panton.  He  ran  it  until 
it  did  not  pay.  But  while  he  had  it  he 
ran  it  by  steam.  He  then  moved  the 
machinery  South.  Elwood  Burris  now 
owns  the  farm  with  the  mill  on  it. 
The  ruins  of  it  are  still  standing. 

Mr.  D.  A.  Hapeman  started  the 
white  sand  works  in  1890.  It  cost  him 
about  $35,000  to  build  a  switch  from 
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the  Northwestern  to  the  sand  plant 
and  build  a  bridge  across  the  creek. 

He  sold  washed  sand  or  the  sand  as 
it  was  dug  from  the  pit.  The  switch 
which  he  built  down  to  it  started  about 
fifteen  rods  from  the  crossing  south- 
east of  town.  It  ran  back  about  twen- 
ty or  twenty-five  rods.  There  still  are 
some  of  the  ties  where  the  track  ran. 

He  ran  this  for  about  ten  years  but 
had  to  stop  on  account  of  finances-- 
because  the  freight  was  too  high.  It 
cost  $5  every  time  an  engine  went 
back  after  a  car,  besides  the  freight 
in  shipping  it  when  he  got  it  to  the 
track. 

Mr.  Doffner,  an  early  settler  of 
Troy  Grove,  started  a  brewery  in 
about  1860,  southeast  of  Troy  Grove, 


on  the  Little  Vermillion.  It  was  a 
three-story  building.  In  the  first  story 
they  stored  the  hops  and  barley.  In 
the  second  story  they  had  the  vats  and 
place  where   they  cooked  the  beer. 

Mr.  Doffner  hired  a  man  to  dig  a 
cave  in  the  sandrock  about  two  rods 
south  of  the  brewery.  This  cave  had 
three  rooms,  two  running  south,  then 
a  room  branches  off  to  the  east.  This 
cave  was  used  to  cool  the  beer.  The 
doorway  was  large  enough  to  drive  a 
team  of  horses  hitched  to  a  wagon 
through  it. 

Mr.  Doffner  used  the  beer  at  his 
saloon,  which  was  located  at  the  Wild 
Bill  Hickok  State  park.  He  ran  this 
saloon  for  many  years. 


LIFE  IN  A  PIONEER  HOME 

By  Paul  C.  Gunn,  Dist.  72 


The  first  thing  is  the  center  of  the 
pioneer  life,  the  log  cabin  home.  These 
cabins  were  in  all  cases  made  of  logs, 
and  usually  untouched  except  for  the 
notches  where  they  fitted  into  one  an- 
other. In  the  few  exceptions  the  logo 
were  roughly  squared  by  the  broad- 
axe.  The  logs  were  then  laid  in  the 
form  of  a  hollow  square  or  oblong, 
openings  being  left  for  doors  and 
windows.  When  the  walls  had  reached 
the  desired  height  the  roof  was  put 
on,  consisting  of  split  clapboards  laid 
loosely  on  the  crudel  rafters  and  con- 
sisting then  of  logs  laid  across  them 
to  hold  the  clapboards  in  place.  In 
some  cases  wooden  pegs  were  used. 
The  cracks  between  the  timbers  were 
filled  with  a  mixture  of  moss  and  clay. 
The  windows  were  not  fitted  with 
glass  panes  because  glass  was  too 
costly,  so  a  substitute  of  thin  oiled 
paper  or  skin  was  used  to  admit  light. 
In  many  cases  even  these  were  lacking 
and  the  window  casings  were  fitted 
with  shutters,  which  when  closed  to 
keep  out  the  weather,  shut  out  the 
light  also.  The  furniture  of  these 
cabins  was  crude,  also,  the  main  ar- 
ticles being  a  crude  table,  made  by 
various  methods,  chairs  or  benches 
made  by  use  of  half  of  a  log  with 
sticks  put  into  holes  made  in  the 
rounded  side.  A  bed  was  made  by  ex- 
tending poles  from  the  walls  of  the 
cabin  to  forked  poles  driven  into  the 
dirt  floor.  Clapboards  laid  across 
these  and  covered  with  skins  com- 
pleted the  bed.  In  some  cases  a  fam- 
ily brought  furniture  from  the  old 
home,  but  often  the  unnecessary  ar- 
ticles were  soon  discarded. 
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In  most  cases  the  cabin  was  sur- 
rounded by  dense  forests,  open  prairies 
or  some  other  phase  of  nature,  not 
by  numerous  signs  of  the  habitation 
of  man  until  the  true  pioneering  pe- 
riod had  passed.  The  surrounding 
country  was  often  desolate  of  any 
other  sign  of  human  beings.  A  clear- 
ing surrounding  the  cabin,  afforded  a 
space  for  raising  the  crops  and  a 
means  of  protection.  The  food  of  the 
pioneers  came  from  three  sources — 
the  crops,  that  which  they  hunted  for 
as  fish,  game,  fruit  and  nuts,  and 
sometimes  a  little  food  was  bought  at 
a  trading  post. 

Corn,  beans  and  pumpkins  were 
common  crops,  and  in  most  cases  the 
only  ones  as  these  were  the  necessary 
crops  or  foods  of  the  times.  The  corn 
was  the  main  crop  of  all  and  formed 
the  basis  of  the  pioneer  diet  in  corn 
breads  of  various  makings  and  bak- 
ings. A  fancy  dish  consisted  of  corn- 
meal  fried  in  bear's  fat.  Tomatoes 
were  then  unknown  as  a  food,  being 
considered  poisonous  by  all  the  peo- 
ple. A  few  vegetables  other  than 
those  mentioned  were  raised  in  a  few 
cases. 

The  woods,  in  the  true  pioneering 
season,  were  teeming  with  game,  deer, 
racoons,  bear,  possum  and  other  ani- 
mals. Besides  these  there  were  many 
kinds  of  berries,  fruit  and  nuts.  Many 
of  the  former  two  were  eaten  fresh 
while  others  were  dried  to  put  away 
for  the  winter.  These  other  things 
helped  vary  the  diet.  The  food  was 
unfavored  by  any  condiment.  Salt 
was  used  to  some  extent,  though  not 
regularly.     Some  even  grew  to  prefer 
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food  without  salt,  because  of  the  un- 
use  of  it.  During  the  winter  the  food 
was  the  plainest  because  there  was  the 


least  variety  of  food  during  these 
months  to  choose  from. 

Passenger  pigeons,  now  extinct, 
were  also  a  staple  in  the  pioneer  diet 
because  they  were  so  easily  caught  to 
be  used  as  food.  It  was  this  charac- 
teristic which  caused  their  extinction. 
They  were  caught  at  night  by  con- 
fusing them  with  the  light,  of  torches 
and  knocking  them  to  the  ground. 
They  were  then  dressed  and  packed 
away  in  various  ways  to  keep  for  the 
winter.  Also,  other  migratory  birds 
as  ducks,  geese,  marsh  hens,  quail  and 
others  supplied  a  little  something  dif- 
ferent in  meat  for  the  pioneer  table. 

Much  of  the  meat  was  dried  and 
put  away  for  the  winter.  In  some 
cases  it  was  packed  in  Indian  method 
of  pemmicain.  This  was  done  by 
pouring  melted  tallow  over  the  dried 
meat  packed  in  a  skin  bag.  Enough 
was  used  to  saturate  the  meat  thor- 
oughly. Then  the  mass  was  allowed 
to  cool  and  harden,  after  which  the 
container  was  sealed.  Meat  packed 
this  way  kept  for  months. 


STORY  OF  ALLEN 

By  Lois  Cleal,  Dist.  62. 


Allen  township  is  located  in  the  ex- 
treme southeastern  part  of  La  Salle 
county.  It  was  organized  about  1858 
or  1859,  being  among  the  last  of  the 
townships  to  be  organized. 

When  the  settlers  came  here  the 
land,  which  is  a  prairie,  was  covered 
with  the  blue  joint  grass.  In  some 
places  the  grass  was  so  high  that  a 
man  riding  on  horseback  could  hardly 
be  seen.  A  familiar  saying  among 
the  settlers  was,  "The  only  thing  that 
is  plentiful  is  grass."  The  land  was 
filled  with  ponds,  which  have  now  dis- 
appeared as  the  land  has  all  been  well 
drained.  The  water  in  these  ponds 
was  stagnant,  serving  as  a  good 
breeding  place  for  the  mosquitoes, 
which  were  the  cause  of  a  prevalent 
disease  known  as  the  ague. 

There  were  at  one  time  a  few  In- 
dians in  this  part  of  the  state.  Shab- 
bona,  their  chief,  was  a  frequent  visi- 
tor at  the  homes  of  the  pioneers. 

The  first  permanent  residence  in 
Allen  township  was  the  home  of  Rob- 
ert Miller,  a  Quaker  from  England. 
John  and  Inglehart  Wormley  came 
here  from  Pennsylvania.  Inglehart 
was  the  first  supervisor  of  the  town- 
ship.    Philip  Geheber,  who  came  here 


in  1854,  married  Kathrina  Michelback. 
They  were  the  first  couple  to  be  mar- 
ried here.  Their  son,  whose  name  is 
Jacob  Geheber,  and  who  is  now  living 
in  Ransom,  was  the  first  white  child 
born  in  the  township. 

The  first  schoolhouse  was  built  in 
1856  on  M.  C.  Lane's  farm.  The  first 
Fourth  of  July  celebration  in  the 
township  was  held  at  the  schoolhouse. 
Mr.  Davis  played  the  flute,  and  the 
people  paraded  in  the  tall  prairie 
grass.  Everyone  brought  his  dinner. 
The  first  religious  services  in  the 
township  were  held  here,  also.  Allen 
township  is  the  only  township  in  the 
county  that  still  has  the  original 
school  land  given  it. 

The  M.  E.  church  of  Ransom  had 
its  beginning  in  Allen  chapel,  the 
country  church  which  stood  on  the  hill 
directly  across  the  road  from  the 
home  now  owned  by  Wm.  Mogee,  but 
which  was  at  that  time  owned  by  his 
uncle  of  the  same  name. 

This  part  of  the  Lane  farm  had 
formerly  been  used  for  a  cemetery, 
the  first  in  the  township.  Just  before 
the  house  was  moved,  all  the  graves 
were  opened,  with  the  exception  of 
one,  and  the  remains  were  buried  in 
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Allen  cemetery.  While  the 
caskets  were  carried  to  the 
new  cemetery,  the  casket  of 
an  infant  seemed  to  be  ex- 
ceptionally heavy.  The  coffin 
had  been  rudely  constructed 
of  wood.  Permission  was 
given  to  open  the  casket.  It 
was  found  that  the  body  was 
petrified,  all  but  one  hand. 
Due  to  the  exposure  of  air 
the  hand  crumpled  up. 

One  grave  remained  on  this 
farm.  Relatives  refused  to 
move  it.  For  a  number  of 
years  it  was  fenced  off,  but 
now  nothing  but  a  mound  is 
left. 

In  1875,  on  the  8th  and  9th 
of  December,  Ransom  was  laid  out. 

The  first  railroad  was  the  Chicago, 
Peking  and  Southwestern  Railroad. 
It  was  built  through  Ransom  in  1875. 
The  depot  was  the  first  improvement 
in  Ransom. 

A  man  named  Mr.  Caldwell,  in  1878 
started  a  factory  in  Ransom.  It  was 
a  two-story  wooden  building,  located 
one  block  east  of  the  main  street, 
where  Gerald  Blair's  barn  is  now. 
Where  Gerald  Blair  now  lives,  Mr. 
Caldwell  lived  at  that  time.  Mr.  Cald- 
well abandoned  the  factory  in  1881  be- 
cause it  was  not  successful.  The  build- 
ing was  made  into  an  apartment  home. 

The  Ransom  Cornet  Band  was  or- 
ganized in  1883  under  the  leadership 
of  A.  B.  Wilkinson.  Ransom  was  in- 
corporated as  a  village  in  1885.  Two 
brothers,  Joseph  and  Jacob  Hagi,  in 
1885,  started  to  manage  a  tile  factory 
there.  Fourteen  men  were  employed 
at  fifty  cents  a  day.  The  factory  was 
located  across  the  Sante  Fe  railroad. 
It  had  two  kilns  in  which  they  manu- 
factured drain  tile  and  bricks.  The 
first  brick  home  erected  in  Ransom 
which  is  now  owned  by  John  Pellino, 
was  made  of  bricks  from  this  factory. 
The  clay  pits  were  near  the  factory. 
One  of  the  pits  is  now  used  as  an  ice 
pond.  The  other  one  is  used  for  a 
boys'  swimming  pool.  The  factory 
was  destroyed  by  a  fire  in  1890,  but 
was  rebuilt  with  new  kiln  machinery, 
and  a  whistle  blew  when  it  was  time 
for  the  men  to  come  to  work.  It  was 
not  very  successful  this  time,  so  the 


owner  sold  it  to  a  Mr.  Thatcher,  who 
made  it  into  a  soap  factory.  As  many 
people  made  their  own  soap  at  that 
time  there  was  little  demand  for  the 
soap,  it  was  also  a  failure.  The  build- 
ing is  used  for  an  ice  house.  The 
bricks  and  lumber  that  were  left  were 
used  in  building  Mr.  Gochanhour's 
home  in  1904. 

Later,  W.  F.  Allen  opened  a  drug 
store,  Joe  Hagy  a  blacksmith  shop, 
Isade  Burns  a  hardware  store,  R.  0. 
Baird,  Hagi  and  Lane  an  elevator, 
Wm.  Mulvihill  and  Peter  Deegan  a 
butcher  shop,  James  Colwell  a  cheese 
factory,  Jerry  Favorite  a  boarding 
house,  and  Carrie  Wagoner  the  post 
office. 

The  first  printing  press  in  Ransom 
was  in  1892  to  1915.  A  Mr.  Tiffany, 
of  Cornell,  took  over  this  paper.  The 
name  before  was  "Ransom  News,"  but 
it  was  changed  to  "Ransom  Journal," 
which  is  still  the  name  Mr.  Tiffany 
uses.  The  paper  was  printed  in  what 
is  now  a  lunch  room  in  Ransom,  oper- 
ated by  Paul  McGuire. 

The  first  mail  was  carried  from  Ot- 
tawa by  Mr.  Wagoner.  It  was  then 
carried  from  Seneca.  The  first  mail 
route  through  Allen  was  between  Ma- 
zon  and  Streator.  Mr.  Wagoner  and 
his  daughter  Carrie  were  the  first 
ones  to  start  a  post  office  in  Ransom. 

Ransom  now  boasts  of  a  very  pro- 
gressive oil  station,  besides  other  im- 
provements. Allen  township  is  situ- 
ated in  a  good  farming  section  and  is 
settled  by  an  industrious  and  prosper- 
ous class  of  people. 
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EARLY  EXPERIENCES  IN  SPINNING 

By  Mabel  Fatland,  Dist.  273. 


My  grandparents  on  my  father's 
side  had  a  very  large  family.  All  the 
older  children  were  boys,  so  they  had 
to  learn  how  to  work  around  the 
house  helping  their  mother. 

My  father  tells  me  that  when  he 
was  a  little  boy,  perhaps  twelve  years 
old,  he  and  his  older  brothers  had  to 
learn  to  spin  on  an  old  spinning-wheel 
they  had.  It  was  very  difficult  for 
him  to  learn  how  at  first,  but  he  said 
after  he  got  used  to  it  it  was  nothing 
at  all.  He  spun  mostly  wool,  which 
their  mother  used  in  knitting  their 
stockings  for  them.  Sometimes  they, 
themselves,  would  have  to  knit  them. 

He  tells  of  how  they  used  to  color 
or  dye  the  wool  many  times  when 
they  wanted  it  for  stockings  because 
white  got  dirty  so  soon.  They  would 
dip  the  wool  first  into  blue  dye,  then 
into  gray  dye  or  maybe  brown  dye, 
thus  making  the  stockings  gray  and 
blue  or  brown  and  blue.  Many  people 
preferred  making  the  stockings  plain 
blue,  gray  or  brown.  In  many  cases 
they  would  use  just  the  virgin  wool, 
that  is,  wool  just  as  it  is  when  it  is 
taken  off  the  sheep,  without  even 
cleaning  it.  They  would  spin  this  in- 
to yarn  and  use  it  in  knitting  stock- 
ings. The  stockings  would  last  four 
or  five  years  with  daily  use. 

The  spinning-wheel,  which  was  used 
in  the  olden  times  for  the  spinning  of 
cotton,  wool  and  flax  fibers  into  yarns, 
or  thread,  is  a  very  odd  machine.  In 
spinning  there  are  many  sizes  of 
yarn,  and  different  forms  of  twists, 
which  are  made  by  the  different 
speeds  on  the  different  machines.  The 
fineness  of  the  thread  depends  upon 
the  rapidity  with  which  it  is  drawn 
out  while  spinning.  For  the  different 
kinds  of  material,  such  as  woolen,  cot- 
ton, and  flax,  it  was  necessary  to  op- 
erate the  machine  differently. 

The  base  of  the  spinning-wheel  is 
a  board  about  three  inches  wide  and 
perhaps  a  yard  long,  that  is,  on  some 
of  them.  At  one  end  of  the  base  there 
is  a  post  on  which  the  wheel  is  fast- 


ened. This  wheel  is  about  one  and 
one-half  inches  wide,  and  about  as 
large  as  a  bicycle  wheel.  At  the  other  • 
end  there  is  another  post  to  which  the 
head  of  the  machine  is  attached.  The 
head  consists  of  the  needle,  which  is 
called  the  spindle,  and  is  from  eight 
to  ten  inches  long;  two  horseshoe- 
shaped  things  on  which  little  hooks 
are  fastened  all  the  way  around;  and 
the  peg  where  the  ball  is  placed.  The 
wheel  and  the  spindle  are  joined  to- 
gether by  a  belt. 

On  the  small  sninning-wheel  there 
is  a  treadle,  similar  to  that  on  the 
sewing  machine,  except  that  it  is  much 
smaller.  It  is  just  wide  enough  for 
one  foot.  In  later  years  a  spinning- 
wheel  was  invented  that  was  almost 
twice  as  large  as  the  small  ones.  This 
resembled  the  smaller  ones  in  all  re- 
spects except  instead  of  sitting  down 
while  spinning  you  had  to  stand  up, 
and  it  had  no  treadle.  In  place  of  the 
treadle  there  were  three  spokes  on  the 
wheel  by  means  of  which  the  spinner 
would  turn  it.  He  had  a  stick,  per- 
haps eighteen  inches  long,  that  was 
worn  smooth  by  the  hard  wear,  and 
with  this  he  would  make  the  wheel  go 
around.  Sometimes  he  would  just  use 
his  hand  to  make  it  go.  The  stick  was 
held  in  the  right  hand  and  the  yarn 
in  the  left.  The  workers  would  walk 
back  and  forth  while  spinning.  When 
using  the  small  spinning-wheel  and 
spinning  virgin  wool  they  would  us- 
ually have  a  large  bunch  of  wool  in 
their  laps  and  just  pull  it  out  as  they 
needed  it.  When  using  the  larger  ones 
they  would  hold  the  wool  between  the 
thumb  and  the  first  finger  so  that  the 
amount  used  was  always  about  the 
same. 

Since  they  had  to  have  a  way  to 
wind  the  yarn  up  in  order  that  it 
would  not  get  tangled,  they  would 
stop  every  now  and  then  when  they 
had  spun  sufficient  yarn  and  remove 
the  spindle.  In  its  place  they  would 
put  another  wheel  on,  which  the  yarn 
would  be  wound. 


THE  MENDOTA-OTTAWA  MAIL  ROUTE 

By  Lillian  Morey,  Dist.  164. 


Among  the  early  mail  routes  in  La 
Salle  county  was  one  running  from 
Mendota  to  Ottawa  by  the  way  of  Tri- 
umph, Prairie  Center  and  Freedom 
Center  in  the  time  of  the  Civil  War 
and  twenty-five  years  later. 


Prairie  Center  was  the  center  of 
the  route  from  which  the  mail  was 
taken  to  Mendota  and  exchanged  for 
new  mail  on  Tuesdays  and  Fridays. 
This  mail  was  taken  to  Ottawa  and 
new  mail  was  brought  back  on  Wed- 
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nesdays  and  Saturdays.  Mondays  and 
Thursdays  were  free  days  for  the  mail 
carriers. 

The  letters  that  were  carried  by  the 
carriers  were  put  in  bags  of  about  the 
size  of  a  common  flour  sack,  which 
was  made  of  leather  and  locked  by  the 
postmaster  before  leaving  his  office. 
The  carriers  were  not  allowed  to  open 
these.  The  weekly  papers  were  car- 
ried in  a  leather  sack  of  about  the  size 
of  a  grain  sack. 

The  government  was  very  strict 
about  carrying  the  mail,  so  the  car- 
riers had  to  go  regardless  of  what  the 
weather  was.  In  the  winter  time  the 
snow  would  be  so  deep  and  frozen  so 
hard  sometimes  that  the  horses  would 
walk  right  on  top  of  it  without  break- 
ing through  the  crust.  The  carriers 
had  to  leave  early  in  the  morning  in 
orcler  to  get  the  trip  made  during  the 
day. 

The  mail  wagon  was  a  queer  affair. 
It  had  a  bow  top,  and  three  seats, 
which  could  be  removed  so  the  wagon 
could  be  used  as  a  spring  wagon.  Cur- 
tains could  be  put  on  and  rolled  up 
when  the  weather  permitted. 

Occasionally  passengers  were  car- 
ried from  Prairie  Center  to  Mendota. 
Each  was  charged  either  fifty  or  sev- 
enty-five cents  a  round  trip.  The  mail 
carrier  also  did  errands  for  people, 
charging  ten  cents. 

The  Triumph  post  office  in  old  Tri- 
umph was  across  the  road  east  from 
where  the  Triumph  school  now  stands. 
William  Worsley,  father  of  R.  W. 
Worsley,  present  Triumph  grocer,  and 
of  Mark  Worsley,  present  cashier  of 
the  Triumph  bank,  owned  this  post 
office,  which  consisted  of  about  one 
hundred  or  less  small  boxes.  The 
building  was  about  the  size  of  the 
Prairie  Center  post  office. 

The  post  office  of  Prairie  Center 
was  kept  in  a  house  where  Philo  Kel- 
logg then  lived  and  which  is  now 
owned  and  occupied  by  Mrs.  Rosa  Red- 
lick.  This  post  office  had  about  fifty 
small  mail  boxes,  which  had  glass 
fronts.  The  people  who  got  their  mail 
here,  each  rented  one  of  these  small 
boxes  and  paid  Mr.  Kellog  fifty  cents 
a  year. 


The  post  office  of  Freedom  Center, 
which  was  three  miles  east  and  one 
mile  north  of  Prairie  Center,  was  first 
owned  by  a  family  named  Court- 
wright.  Later  a  family  across  the 
road  kept  it  in  their  house.  This  post 
office  had  only  about  twenty  boxes. 

The  men  who  owned  these  post  of- 
fices got  their  salary  by  keeping  the 
value  of  each  stamp  on  every  letter 
and  also  by  the  renti  paid  by  the  peo- 
ple for  the  use  of  these  small  mail 
boxes. 

Mr.  Blackwell,  a  native  of  New 
England,  who  lived  one  mile  north  and 
one  mile  east  of  Prairie  Center,  was 
the  first  carrier  of  this  route,  holding 
the  position  for  almost  fifteen  years. 
At  this  time  it  was  very  hard  for  the 
people  to  travel  from  the  country  to 
town  and  back  before  nightfall,  so 
some  of  the  people  who  lived  east  of 
Mendota  and  Triumph  paid  Mr.  Black- 
well  a  certain  amount  a  year  to  leave 
their  mail  off  at  their  houses. 

When  Mr.  Blackwell  discontinued 
carrying  the  mail,  Stanley  Place,  who 
lived  one  mile  north  and  two  miles 
east  of  Prairie  Center,  took  this  posi- 
tion. He  kept  it  until  the  spring  of 
1881,  when  he  started  farming,  one 
mile  north  and  one  and  one-half 
miles  east  of  Prairie  Center. 

Then  John  Landers,  whose  son  now 
lives  one  and  one-half  miles  from 
Prairie  Center,  carried  it  until  about 
1887,  when  railroads  began  running 
through  Triumph,  carrying  the  mail. 
The  mail  was  then  brought  from  Tri- 
umph. Soon  after  the  mail  had  to  be 
carried  again.  This  time  it  came  from 
Earlville  because  the  daily  papers 
could  not  get  here  early  enough  for 
delivery. 

This  time  James  O'Brien  carried  it 
for  almost  four  years.  Later  they 
discontinued  carrying  it  and  the  mail 
had  to  be  gotten  at  either  Harding  or 
Prairie  Center. 

The  Triumph  post  office  was  changed 
over  to  where  Triumph  now  is.  It  is 
located  in  R.  W.  Worsley's  general 
merchandise  store. 

The  post  office  of  Prairie  Center  re- 
mained until  the  rural  routes  of  de- 
livering the  mail  began  in  1902. 


FIRST  SETTLERS  IN  EDEN 

By  Nikodum  Degutis,  Dist.  71 


The  early  settlers  of  district  71, 
Eden  township,  came  about  the  middle 
of  the  nineteenth  century,  from  the 
East.  They  had  a  hard  time  getting 
here  because  of  the  poor  roads,  wag- 
ons  and  the  slow  movements   of  the 


horses  and  oxen.  Most  of  them  came 
to  buy  cheap  land  and  to  make  a 
home. 

Ira  Mosher,  an  early  settler  of  our 
neighborhood,  came  here  shortly  after 
the   Black   Hawk   War   in    1832.      He 
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made  his  home  about  one-third  of  a 
mile  east  of  the  Hetrich  school. 

In  1853  the  Illinois  Central  railroad 
was  built  through  a  swampy  and 
marshy  land.  Many  of  the  men  work- 
ing on  the  railroad  caught  malaria  or 
typhoid  fever  from  the  mosquitoes  of 
the  swamps  and  marshes.  A  great 
number  of  men  died. 

Ira  Mosher  was  a  carpenter.  He 
made  many  beautiful  coffins.  He  was 
very  skillful  in  polishing  and  putting 
the  boards  together.  Finally  the  men 
died  in  such  large  numbers  that  Mr. 
Mosher  used  only  the  rough  boards 
and  nailed  them  together  to  make 
coffins.  The  men  were  buried  in  a 
cemetery  east  of  Hetrick  school.  Later 
the  human  bones  were  plowed  up  by 
the  farmers  cultivating  the  land. 

Mr.  Mosher  was  a  Methodist 
preacher  as  well  as  a  carpenter.  He 
preached  in  a  little  rude  structure 
north  of  Tonica  once  a  week,  which 
was  used  as  a  school  and  a  church. 
Now  it  is  used  as  a  barn  on  Mrs. 
Minnie  Cofoid's  farm. 

Mr.  Mosher  traveled  from  farm  to 
farm  preaching,  and  was  a  welcome 
guest  wherever  he  stopped.  For  his 
pay  he  received  flour,  some  meat,  ap- 
ples or  some  other  food. 

Mr.  Mosher  had  twelve  children,  five 
of  which  were  boys.  They  fought  in 
the  Civil  war.  They  all  returned 
safely  to  their  home  at  the  close  of 
the  war. 

When  Mr.  Mosher  died,  he  was 
buried  in  the  Tonica  cemetery. 

Mr.  Calvin  Palmer,  another  early 
settler,  built  the  house  where  Mr.  H. 
0.  Walgenbock  is  now  living.  The 
original  owner  was  Alexander  Mon- 
roe, who  presented  it  to  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Palmer  when  they  were  bride  and 
groom.  The  farm  contained  sixty 
acres  then,  but  more  has  been  added 
since. 

Mr.  Palmer  had  ten  children.  They 
all  attended  Hetrich  school.  One  of 
the  boys  played  truant  one  day  and 
took  a  ride  to  La  Salle  with  a  farmer 
who  was  hauling  grain.  He  was  com- 
ing home  earlier  than  the  time  school 
was  dismissed.  He  jumped  off  of  the 
wagon  before  he  got  home  so  his  folks 
wouldn't  see  him.  The  old  negress 
who  did  the  washing  for  the  Palmers, 
spied  him  and  wondered  why  he  was 
coming  home  so  early  and  in  such  a 
hurry.  The  boy  ran  into  the  house 
excited  and  told  his  mother  that  Chi- 
cago was  nearly  burned  down.  He  had 
heard  about  the  Chicago  fire  while  he 
was  in  La  Salle. 


About  the  time  the  Palmer  family 
came  here  the  settlers  used  very  crude 
stoves.  The  chimneys  were  on  the 
outside  of  the  cabin.  When  it  looked 
like  rain  the  children  shouted  as  they 
ran  by,  "Pull  in  your  chimney,  its 
going  to  rain." 

In  1855  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Godfrey  Good- 
win and  their  family  settled  one-half 
mile  south  of  Hetrick  school,  on  Route 
2.  They  lived  in  a  rude  shanty.  Other 
shanties  were  built  here,  in  which  the 
men  working  on  the  Illinois  Central 
railroad  lived. 

Where  Hetrick  school  now  stands 
stood  the  old  schoolhouse.  It  was  like 
a  shed,  having  a  few  windows.  Mrs. 
Goodwin  cleaned  the  old  and  later  the 
new  schoolhouse. 

She  had  a  log  hut  east  of  the  school, 
across  the  Illinois  Central  railroad,  in 
which  she  sheared  sheep,  cleaned  wool 
and  wove  it  into  cloth.  She  made 
shirts,  socks  and  overalls  by  hand,  not 
only  for  her  family,  but  also  for 
others. 

Mrs.  Goodwin  also  performed  the 
part  of  a  doctor  because  the  nearest 
doctor  lived  on  the  old  Ottawa  road 
and  a  person  might  die  before  the 
doctor  arrived.  She  was  a  doctor 
among  her  neighbors  until  she  became 
so  old  that  she  couldn't  get  around. 

Mrs.  Goodwin  had  three  sons  and 
one  daughter,  two  of  which  are  still 
living.  The  youngest  son,  who  came 
to  Eden  township  when  six  months 
old,  is  now  an  old  man  living  in 
Tonica. 

Mrs.  Goodwin  had  three  brothers, 
who  were  killed  in  the  Civil  war  fight- 
ing on  the  Union  side.  Mr.  Goodwin 
couldn't  go  to  war  because  he  was  a 
cripple.  He  was  mowing  a  field  of 
grain  with  a  team  of  colts  when  they 
became  frightened.  He  was  thrown 
underneath  the  mower  and  his  leg  was 
cut  off. 

Mrs.  Goodwin  died  at  the  age  of 
ninety-two.  She  lived  in  Eden  town- 
ship from  the  time  she  came  here 
from  New  York. 

The  farmers  in  this  vicinity  sold 
their  grain  in  Chicago.  A  few  farm- 
ers would  go  together  on  such  a  trip, 
which  would  take  more  than  a  week's 
time.  In  order  that  they  could  guard 
themselves  against  the  large  packs  of 
prairie  wolves  that  roamed  about  at- 
tacking the  travelers,  they  slept  under 
their  wagons  with  their  guns  by  their 
sides.  Another  reason  they  traveled 
together  was  because  of  poor  roads. 
Many  times  the  wagons  were  stuck  in 
the  muddy  roads.     There  weren't  any 
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bridges  at  that  time  and  the  settlers 
had  to  cross  the  river  on  ferries.  On 
their  homeward  journey  they  brought 
home  a  barrel  of  flour,  some  meat  and 
other  necessities. 

When  the  Illinois-Michigan  canal 
was  built  the  farmers  brought  their 
produce  to  La  Salle.  From  here  tow- 
boats,  pulled  by  mules  on  the  bank 
of  the  canal,  carried  the  grain  to 
Chicago.  When  one  team  became 
exhausted  or  had  pulled  to  its  limit, 
another   team   was    used,    and    when 


this  team  had  pulled  to  a  certain 
place  another  team  was  used,  and  so 
on  till  they  hauled  the  goods  to  Chi- 
cago. The  canal  was  supplied  with 
water  from  Lake  Michigan  by  a  large 
water  pump  near  it. 

It  was  these  early  settlers  who 
made,  this  country  a  better  place  to 
live  in.  When  they  came  here  they 
found  a  great  deal  of  timber  and 
prairie  land,  but  they  have  changed 
it  to  a  thriving  agricultural  region, 
growing  cities  and  great  farms. 


MY  GREAT-GRANDMOTHER 

By  Edward  Madden.  Dist.  244. 


Long  before  the  Civil  War  occurred, 
a  little  group  of  emigrants  took  pas- 
sage on  a  sailing  vessel  which  left  the 
dock  at  Liverpool  for  America,  where 
they  expected  to  find  and  make  a 
home. 

One  of  this  little  group  was  Mary 
Nangle,  my  great-grandmother,  the 
one  about  whom  this  story  is  written. 

She  left  her  home,  her  father,  moth- 
er, brothers,  sisters  and  all  those  she 
loved,  to  follow  her  young  husband, 
who  a  year  before  had  gone  to  Ameri- 
ca to  make  a  home  for  himself  and 
young  wife  in  the  new  land. 

Realize  how  lonely  she  must  have 
felt,  she  a  young  woman  of  twenty- 
one  years,  and  of  all  those  on  board 
the  vessel  knew  but  two  young  women 
like  herself  who  were  going  to  join 
their  relatives  across  the  Atlantic,  and 
in  all  probability  would  never  see  their 
old  home  again. 

Their  voyage  across  the  ocean  was 
far  from  pleasant,  as  on  two  different 
occasions  the  captain  gave  up  hope  of 
ever  reaching  their  destination.  One 
night,  in  particular,  when  a  great 
storm  was  raging  and  the  waves, 
mountain  high,  rolled  over  the  little 
vessel,  the  captain  called  the  passen- 
gers together  and  told  them  that  he 
had  lost  all  hope,  because  the  ship  had 
sprung  a  leak  and  would  soon  sink  to 
th^  bottom  of  the  ocean. 

Imagine  my  great-grandmother's 
feeling  when  she  heard  his  words  and 
thought  of  her  folks  at  home  who 
would  never  hear  from  her  again;  and 
her  young  husband  fondly  waiting  for 
her  in  America  would  wait  in  vain. 
She,  with  her  two  friends,  sat  down 
on  the  floor  of  their  little  cabin, 
clasped  in  each  others  arms,  and 
wrapped  in  my  great-grandmother's 
shawl,  waited  for  the  end. 

But  God  was  good  to  them,  and  the 
little  vessel  weathered  the  storm.    Ex- 


actly thirty-five  days  from  the  date 
the  little  vessel  sailed  from  Liverpool 
it  cast  anchor  in  New  York. 

Immediately  on  being  discharged 
from  the  ship,  which  took  some  time 
for  her  baggage  had  to  be  inspected 
and  she  had  to  get  a  doctor's  certifi- 
cate of  good  health,  she  boarded  a 
train  for  Ottawa,  in  La  Salle  county, 
and  five  days  later  she  arrived  at  that 
town,  which  at  that  time  consisted  of 
only  a  few  hundred  inhabitants. 

Here  she  met  her  young  husband, 
and  they  at  once  set  out  for  their 
home  in  a  raw,  almost  unbroken 
prairie,  in  the  northern  part  of  the 
county. 

My  great-grandmother's  husband 
had  gone  there  a  year  before  and  built 
a  small  one-room  cabin  of  green  tim- 
ber and  covered  it  on  the  outside  with 
green  sods  cut  from  the  prairie.  Cov- 
ered on  the  outside  in  this  way  made 
it  proof  against  the  bitter  cold  of  the 
long  winters. 

The  cabin  contained  a  fire-place 
made  of  brick  and  stone,  a  home-made 
table,  a  few  chairs  and  a  bed. 

On  one  side  of  the  cabin  was  a  dug- 
out, in  which  the  stock  of  potatoes, 
cornmeal,  and  whole  wheat  flour  and 
vegetables,  raised  on  the  little  patches 
of  soil,  were  kept. 

My  great-grandmother's  life  on  the 
prairie  was  a  lonely  one,  the  winters 
were  long  and  the  snow  fell  and  cov- 
ered every  thing;  drifts  piled  about 
the  little  cabin  and  stable.  The  wolves 
would  come  and  gather  about  the 
cabin.  Their  howls  would  keep  my 
great-grandmother  awake  at  night, 
but  she  soon  became  accustomed  to  it. 

When  her  husband  loaded  his  wagon 
with  grain  and  drove  his  team  of  oxen 
many  miles  to  the  grist-mill  at  Day- 
ton to  have  his  grain  ground  into  flour 
and  meal,  my  great-grandmother  re- 
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mained  at  home  alone.  Her  husband 
would  be  absent  several  days,  and 
very  often  when  others  would  have 
arrived  at  the  mill  ahead  of  him  he 
would  be  kept  away  much  longer. 

During  his  absence  she  would  have 
to  milk  their  cows,  feed  their  calves 
and  pigs  and  do  all  the  work  which 
was  done  by  him  when  he  was  home. 

In  the  third  year  of  my  great- 
grandmother's  stay  in  her  prairie 
home  her  husband  was  taken  sudden- 
ly and  violently  ill.  My  great-grand- 
mother was  alone  with  him,  and  as 
night  came  on  he  lapsed  into  un- 
consciousness. She  became  greatly 
alarmed  and  started  out  to  go  to  the 
home  of  their  nearest  neighbor  sever- 
al miles  away;  when  she  returned 
with  this  kind  neighbor  her  husband 
had  passed  away. 

A  few  kind  settlers  on  the  prairie 
took  charge  of  the  funeral  arrange- 
ments  and   two  days   later  the   body 


was  taken  by  these  kind  neighbors 
and  buried  in  the  cemetery  at  Ottawa. 

Three  years  afterwards  my  great- 
grandmother  again  married  and 
moved  to  a  larger  house. 

Years  passed  and  she  became  the 
mother  of  five  children,  who  grew  to 
manhood  and  womanhood  around  her. 

Great-grandmother  died  over  twen- 
ty years  ago.  The  last  years  of  her 
life  were  peaceful  and  happy. 

My  grandmother  has  in  her  posses- 
sion a  chair  in  which  my  great-grand- 
mother always  sat  to  sing  her  children 
to  sleep,  and  also  her  little  trunk, 
which  she  brought  to  America  with 
her,  and  which  contains  many  little 
mementoes  of  her  early  days. 

My  grandmother  has  often  told  me 
that  the  dearest  memories  of  her 
childhood  days  are  those  when  she  sat 
at  great-grandmother's  knee  and 
heard  over  and  over  the  stories  of  her 
pioneer  days. 


PIONEERS  OF  DAYTON 

By  Elsie  Buser,  Dist.  204 


The  first  settler  near  Dayton  was 
William  Clark,  a  South  Carolinian, 
who  came  from  Peoria  in  the  spring 
of  1828.  He  laid  a  claim  here,  but  in 
the  fall  he  sold  it  to  John  Greene. 

John  Greene  and  his  companions 
came  from  Licking  county,  Ohio.  They 
were  a  temperate,  moral  people,  phys- 
ically strong  and  vigorous. 

On  their  way  from  Ohio,  Greene  and 
his  companions  had  many  hardships. 
They  had  to  cross  pathless  woods  and 
flooded  streams.  Once  they  came  to  a 
flooded  stream  over  which  there  was 
no  bridge.  Then  men  cut  down  trees 
and  made  a  bridge.  There  was  a  lady 
in  the  party  who  was  so  nervous  that 
she  was  afraid  to  cross.  John  Greene 
took  her  across  on  his  back.  Just  as 
the  last  person  got  over,  the  bridge 
gave  way  and  was  washed  down 
stream.  The  horses  were  made  to 
swim  across,  and  one  barely  escaped 
drowning. 

At  night  they  slept  out  in  the 
woods.  Some  of  the  men  took  turns 
staying  up  nights,  keeping  watch  for 
hostile  Indians. 

Greene  first  settled  on  the  east  side 
of  the  Fox  river.  There  he  built  a 
flour  mill.  This  was  the  first  one  in 
this  part  of  the  state.  This  mill 
ground  flour  for  farmers  within  a  ra- 
dius of  fifty  miles.  There  were  so 
many  farmers  waiting  to  have  their 
grain  ground  that  they  often  had  to 
camp    for    several    days    waiting    for 


their  turn.  The  surplus  wheat  was 
taken  to  Chicago  with  ox  teams. 
Later  this  mill  was  torn  down.  A 
memorial  stone  now  marks  the  place 
where  the  mill  stood. 

Greene  and  his  companions  then 
moved  to  the  other  side  of  the  river, 
where  they  built  the  first  wollen  mill 
run  by  water  in  the  state. 

Nathan  Proctor  was  the  first  man 
to  own  a  store  in  Dayton.  He  was  a 
popular  man  and  everybody  thought 
well  of  him.  Once  on  a  trip  to  St. 
Louis  he  was  caught  handing  out 
counterfeit  money.  He  escaped  arrest 
but  he  never  returned  to  Dayton.  In 
his  store  were  found  prints  and  dies 
for  counterfeiting  money.  After 
some  investigation  it  was  found  out 
that  he  was  a  member  of  a  band  of 
horse  thieves  and  robbers,  probably 
the  Prairie  bandits. 

Among  the  other  buildings  that 
were  erected  in  Dayton  were  a  tan- 
nery, a  paper  mill,  a  wagon  shop,  a 
saw  mill  and  several  stores,  all  doing 
a  good  business. 

The  Chicago,  Burlington  &  Quincy 
railroad  was  built  in  1870.  This 
helped  to  increase  the  population  near 
Dayton  and  gave  the  farmers  a  ship- 
ping point  for  their  grain.  All  farms 
near  Dayton  were  large  and  were  of 
rich  soil,  on  which  many  good  crops 
were  grown. 

A  dam  was  built  across  the  Fox 
river  and  was  maintained  by  the  State 
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of  Illinois.  It  was  built  to  turn  water 
into  the  feeder  for  the  Illinois-Michi- 
gan canal.  This  dam  was  made  of 
wood.  It  was  later  washed  out.  Re- 
cently another  dam  has  been  built.  A 
power  house  was  also  built  there.  It 
is  used  in  making  electricity. 

Although  the  people  of  Dayton  did 
not  take  an  active  part  in  the  Black 
Hawk  war,  they  were  near  enough  to 
the  actual  fighting  to  be  alarmed. 


John  Greene  built  a  fort  around  his 
house  to  protect  the  people  of  Dayton, 
but  when  they  heard  of  the  massacre 
at  Indian  creek  many  of  them  went  to 
Ottawa  to  Fort  Johnston,  where  they 
stayed  until  the  fear  of  Indians  passed 
over. 

Some  of  them  went  in  boats  and 
others  walked  along  the  banks  of  the 
Fox  river  to  the  fort,  just  south  of 
Ottawa. 


MILLS  IN  OUR  NEIGHBORHOOD 

By  Wayne  Scott,  Dist.  88 


Until  the  year  1830  there  were  no 
mills  in  this  part  of  the  country.  The 
nearest  mill  up  until  that  time  was  at 
Hennepin;  therefore,  in  bad  weather 
the  long  distance  which  had  to  be 
traveled  made  is  impossible  for  the 
farmers  to  get  their  corn  ground  into 
meal,  which  was  so  necessary  in  pio- 
neer life.  The  farmers  were  obliged 
to  make  the  meal  by  rubbing  the  ears 
of  corn  over  a  flat  piece  of  tin  punc- 
tured by  nails.  This  meal  was  used 
every  day  by  the  pioneers  for  making 
corn  cake  and  mush,  and  had  to  be 
ground,  as  flour  was  not  sold  at  the 
stores  in  those  days. 

In  1830  a  mill  was  put  up  in  Lowell, 
Illinois,  which  was  operated  by  water 
power.  After  this  farmers  from  as 
far  south  as  Bloomington,  came  to  get 
their  grain  ground  at  the  mill.  Wag- 
ons drawn  by  oxen  could  be  seen  go- 
ing in  steady  lines  to  the  mill,  and 
for  this  reason  farmers  had  to  wait  for 
several  days  sometimes  to  get  their 
grain  ground. 

In  a  few  years  railroads  began  to  be 
built  and  the  farmers  thought  it  would 
be  possible  to  have  a  mill  run  by 
steam  power  as  well  as  the  trains; 
therefore  a  group  of  farmers  near 
Tonica,  who  were  all  interested  in 
large  wheat  crops,  formed  a  kind  of 
union  for  men  and  built  a  mill  in  Ton- 
ica. The  outstanding  man  in  building 
the  mill  was  W.  I.  Wilson.  He  also 
was  the  first  manager  of  the  mill. 
The  mill  was  completed  in  1868.  John 
King  was  given  the  honor  of  being  the 
first  operator  of  the  mill,  being  chosen 
by  all  the  other  farmers  in  the  union. 
He  was  found  to  be  an  expert  at  this 
sort  of  business. 

The  carpenters  hired  to  construct 
the  mill  were  John  Snedaker,  Rufus 
Tucker,  Parker  and  Bassett.  These 
same  men  also  built  the  addition  to 
the  mill  after  business  increased.  The 
mill  was  built  in  the  south  end  of 
town,  on  the  west  side  of  the  railroad 


tracks,  near  the  Tonica  Implement 
Company.  The  stones  used  for  the 
burr  stones  were  imported  from  Nor- 
way, as  there  were  none  to  be  found 
like  them  in  America.  These  crushers 
were  constructed  of  small  sections  cut 
diagonally,  then  joined  together  with 
small  iron  pins.  There  were  both  up- 
per and  lower  crushers,  or  burrs. 
These  sections  were  cut  out  diagonally 
with  small  grooves.  The  upper  burr 
revolved  on  the  lower  burr,  then  when 
the  grain  was  put  in  the  center  it 
worked  from  the  center  to  the  outside, 
delivering  it  to  an  elevator  which  car- 
ried the  ground  grain  into  a  separa- 
tor. The  separator  was  made  from  a 
very  fine  silk  which  was  imported 
from  a  foreign  country.  In  this  sepa- 
rator the  bran  was  separated  from 
the  shorts  and  flour.  The  farmers 
were  not  satisfied,  so  the  mill  was  sold 
June,  1875.  G.  Newton,  A.  West  and 
C.  Kimball  were  the  purchasers,  pay- 
ing the  sum  of  eight  hundred  sixty- 
seven  dollars.  In  1875  an  attempt 
was  made  to  burn  the  mill  by  people 
who  were  jealous,  but  being  unsuc- 
cessful in  this  they  stole  several  parts 
of  the  engine,  including  the  connect- 
ing rod.  In  July  the  mill  was  pur- 
chased by  John  King,  who  operated  it 
until  the  year  1897.  Then  the  large 
iron  roller  mills  became  so  popular 
that  the  old  mill  was  sold  to  C.  F. 
Austin,  who  used  it  as  a  storage  house 
for  grain. 

Now  there  is  nothing  left  of  this 
mill  except  the  crushers,  two  of  which 
are  still  in  Tonica  and  are  used  as 
stiles  in  front  of  residences.  One 
stands  in  front  of  the  William  Harts' 
residence  and  the  other  in  front  of  the 
Mrs.  Edwards'  residence.  There  are 
also  two  at  the  Mason  Bullock  farm, 
east  of  Tonica,  which  are  believed  to 
have  belonged  to  this  mill. 

The  old  Lowell  mill  mentioned  be- 
fore was  built  by  William  Seeley  and 
Charles  Elliot  on  the  banks  of  the  Ver- 
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million  river.  The  building  was  built 
of  huge  rocks  taken  from  the  river 
bed.  These  rocks  were  very  irregular 
in  both  size  and  shape  and  were  mor- 
tared together. 


Benjamin  Brown  was  chosen  opera- 
tor of  the  mill,  with  John  Nicholson  as 
his  assistant,  who  had  learned  this 
trade  in  England.  Later  the  mill  was 
rented,  due  to  the  fact  that  trade  be- 
came less  and  less  because  more  peo- 
ple went  to  the  Ottawa  and  Tonica 
mills,  so  it  was  used  to  grind  feed  for 
livestock.  There  was  good  trade  in 
this  business,  and  often  the  men  had 
to  work  day  and  night. 

The  Vermillion  river  on  which  the 
mill  was  located,  was  also  a  good 
place  for  fishing,  so  people  from  miles 
away  often  came  here  and  camped 
while  they  were  waiting  to  get  their 
feed  ground. 

When  the  dam  across  the  Vermillion 
river  began  to  show  signs  of  age  and 
decay,  no  trouble  was  taken  to  repair 
it  as  business  was  slack  at  that  time; 
therefore  the  old  mill  was  idle  for 
many  years  before  the  death  of  its 
last  operator,  John  Nicholson,  who 
died  July  8,  1906.  The  land  around 
the  old  mill  was  purchased  by  C.  T. 
Ward.  The  ruins  of  the  old  mill  are 
still  standing  at  the  foot  of  the  Lowell 
hill  as  a  landmark  of  pioneer  days. 


THE  FARM  RIDGE  CHURCH 

By  Virginia  Boles,  Dist.  96 


About  four  miles  west  and  one  mile 
south  of  Grand  Ridge  in  Farm  Ridge 
township  is  a  beautiful  building 
known  as  Saint  Andrew's  Episcopal 
church.  It  is  surrounded  by  very 
beautiful  trees  and  an  old  cemetery. 

In  the  spring  of  1835  pioneer  set- 
tlers came  from  New  Milford,  Con- 
necticut. They  settled  here  to  make 
homes  in  the  wilderness,  which  was 
surrounded  by  Indians.  The  settlers 
soon  made  arrangements  to  hold  serv- 
ices at  certain  times  in  a  schoolhouse 
which  was  a  little  west  of  what  is  now 
known  as  the  Pratt  place.  These 
services  were  held  in  this  way  until 
1851,  when  Saint  Andrew's  Episcopal 
church  was  established.  A  frame 
building  was  erected  where  the  pres- 
ent church  now  stands.  The  first 
church  cost  about  twelve  hundred  dol- 
lars. Material  was  brought  from  Chi- 
cago by  the  men  who  had  taken  their 
produce  to  Chicago,  which  was  then 
the  nearest  trading  post.  Beebe 
Clarke  gave  seven  acres  of  land  for 
the  church  and  cemetery. 

The  first  minister  of  the  church  was 
Rev.  Warner,  who  remained  here  until 
1857.     Rev.  Woodward  then  took  his 


place.  After  a  year  Rev.  Henry  Hies- 
ter  took  charge  of  the  church.  He 
was  minister  here  for  forty -four 
years. 

Rev.  Hiester  was  known  and  loved 
by  all.  He  was  satisfied  to  stay  here 
instead  of  going  to  a  larger  parish. 
Rev.  Hiester  received  about  four  hun- 
dred dollars  a  year.  He  did  not  have 
to  depend  entirely  upon  this  for  his 
living.  The  people  of  the  community 
used  to  have  donation  parties  on  the 
minister.  He  also  used  to  husk  corn 
on  week  days.  He  finally  passed  away 
at  the  home  of  his  niece  in  Oklahoma, 
in  1906.  The  remains  were  sent  back 
to  Farm  Ridge  cemetery  and  laid  to 
rest  near  his  wife  and  daughter. 

The  next  spring  a  new  church  was 
built.  This  was  made  of  brick,  costing 
about  five  thousand  dollars.  Sheds 
were  built  for  carriages  and  such  at 
the  rear  of  the  church.  The  church 
is  not  large,  but  it  is  large  enough 
for  the  needs  of  the  congregation.  It 
will  seat  about  one  hundred  persons. 
It  has  a  furnace  and  is  lighted  by 
electricity. 

The  large  memorial  window  over 
the  chancel  was  a  gift  of  Beebe  and 
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Susan     Clarke    to    the     Wo- 
man's Guild. 

It  was  decided  that  instead 
of  a  pastor  living  there,  a 
pastor  from  Streator  should 
come  out  weekly  in  the  after- 
noons. This  arrangement  ex- 
isted for  a  long  time.  But 
now  the  congregation  is 
large  enough  to  support  its 
minister,  and  now  he  lives  in 
what  was  used  for  the  first 
parish  house.  A  new  parish 
house  was  recently  built. 

Every  year  it  was  the  cus- 
tom to  have  a  Harvest  Home 
Festival.  The  church  is  al- 
ways decorated  in  fall  colors 
and  is  enjoyed  by  all.  These  festivals 
are  generally  given  in  September  or 
October. 

If   the    pioneer    settlers   could    only 


gaze  back  upon  this  beautitul  new 
church  they  would  wonder  and  admire 
it  forever,  because  it  is  different  from 
the  church  they  built. 


LIFE  STORY  OF  MRS.  EDWARDS 

By  Roberta  Crane,  Dist.  171 


On  February  the  17th,  1839,  Mrs. 
Jane  Edwards  was  born  to  Samuel 
and  Susan  Inglist,  who  were  both  born 
in  England  and  emigrated  to  Evans- 
ville,  Indiana.  When  they  were  mar- 
ried they  moved  to  Mt.  Vernon,  Illi- 
nois, where  she  was  born. 

In  the  pioneer  days  everyone  had 
to  work  hard,  even  the  little  children 
who  were  old  enough  to  go  to  school. 
When  Mrs.  Edwards  was  only  four 
years  old  she  was  not  tall  enough  to 
reach  the  top  of  the  spindle  on  the 
spinning-wheel,  so  her  mother  put  a 
board  on  top  of  a  box  so  that  she 
could  stand  on  this  to  reach  the 
spindle.  She  would  catch  ahold  of 
the  thread  and  walk  back  and  forth 
across  the  room,  and  in  this  way  she 
spun  much  yarn  for  her  mother. 

When  she  was  old  enough  to  attend 
school  she  went  to  a  country  school 
that  was  built  of  logs.  In  the  middle 
of  the  room  was  a  big  stove  which  was 
kept  burning  by  using  logs  for  fire- 
wood. The  benches  were  built  on  one 
side  of  the  room  and  the  little  tables 
which  they  wrote  on  were  built  on  the 
opposite  wall.  The  children  used 
slates  to  write  on. 

Every  pupil  that  attended  school 
paid  the  teacher  one  dollar  for  his 
three  months'  services  in  teaching 
them.  The  school  teacher  lived  at  the 
different  homes  during  the  school 
term  (which  lasted  for  three  months). 
He  was  never  asked  to  pay  board  or 
room  rent. 


They  also  had  the  church  in  the 
same  building  as  the  schoolhouse  be- 
cause they  could  not  afford  to  have  a 
separate  building.  The  room  for  the 
church  was  partitioned  off  by  a  wall 
about  three  feet  high.  The  children 
went  to  Sunday-school  and  church  ev- 
ery Sunday.  They  also  went  to 
church  in  the  morning  and  again  at 
night. 

Mrs.  Edwards'  parents  raised  cot- 
ton. They  had  a  hand  gin  which 
would  separate  the  seeds  from  the  cot- 
ton. Mrs.  Edwards  helped  gin  many 
piles  of  cotton.  She  did  this  work  at 
night  and  used  the  flames  from  the 
fire-place  for  a  light  to  see  by. 

When  fifteen  or  sixteen  years  old 
Mrs.  Edwards  often  went  possum 
hunting.  The  best  time  to  go  was 
around  dusk.  She  had  a  dog  which 
she  took  with  her.  She  would  dress 
in  old  clothes  and  go  tramping  away 
for  some  fun.  Her  mother  did  not 
want  her  to  go,  and  even  threatened 
to  whip  her,  but  she  went  anyway. 
The  possum  usually  was  on  a  branch 
of  a  tall  tree.  She  would  climb  the 
tree  and  shake  the  limb.  The  possum 
would  fall  to  the  ground  and  the  dog 
would  kill  it. 

When  Mrs.  Edwards  was  a  child,  if 
she  wanted  any  little  knick-knacks  or 
trinkets  for  herself  she  had  to  weave 
blankets  or  knit  socks  out  of  wool  and 
^11  them.  Her  parents  had  many 
blackberry  bushes.  The  sheep  were 
allowed  to  run   through  these   briars 
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and  some  of  their  wool  would  be 
caught  on  the  thorns.  Then  she 
would  go  out  and  pick  off  the  wool, 
card  and  spin  it,  to  make  useful  ar- 
ticles. Whenever  she  found  a  buyer 
she  sold  these  things  and  with  the 
money  bought  whatever  she  wished. 

At  the  age  of  twenty-one  Mrs.  Ed- 
wards was  married  to  Samuel  Ed- 
wards, her  cousin.  Her  husband  lived 
in  Troy  Grove,  so  that  is  why  she  hap- 
pened to  become  a  resident  of  our 
community. 

When  the  Civil  war  broke  out  Mr. 
Edwards  went  to  help  serve  his  coun- 
try. At  this  time  she  had  a  son 
named  George.  She  tried  very  hard 
to  get  enough  money  to  support  her 
family,  but  in  vain,  so  she  went  to 
Louisville,  Kentucky,  where  her  hus- 
band was  stationed  as  a  soldier.  When 
she  arrived  at  Louisville  she  had  a 
hard  time  to  find  her  husband,  be- 
cause there  were  several  thousand 
soldiers  stationed  there  then.  After 
making  many  mistakes  she  finally 
found  Mr.  Edwards.  She  then  went 
to  the  soldiers'  headquarters  and  asked 
for  help.  She  took  them  to  her  rooms 
and  showed  them  all  the  socks  and 
other  articles  which  she  had  knit. 
They  were  pleased,  and  so  every  week 
she  received  a  supply  of  groceries. 

While  residing  in  Louisville  they 
lived  in  a  log  house  two  miles  from 
town,  along  the  river  bank.  In  the 
back  yard  of  this  place  was  a  log 
cabin  smoke-house.  In  this  house  was 
a     barrel     of     salt.       Mrs.     Edwards 


thought  that  this  barrel  of  salt  would 
make  a  good  bank  for  her  money.  So 
she  actually  salted  her  money  down. 
Here  is  her  recipe:  She  put  her 
money  in  a  fruit  can.  Then  emptied 
the  salt  out  of  the  barrel  and  put  the 
fruit  can  in  the  bottom  of  the  barrel, 
then  put  all  the  salt  back  into  the  bar- 
rel. She  felt  as  if  this  was  a  safe 
hiding  place  for  her  money. 

After  the  Civil  war  Mrs.  Edwards 
c^me  to  Troy  Grove,  Illinois,  where 
Mr.  Edwards  worked  as  a  harness 
maker  until  his  accidental  death. 

When  George  was  going  to  school 
he  had  to  take  his  brother  Charles 
with  him  in  the  baby  carriage.  There 
was  a  fence  around  the  school  yard. 
Sometimes  he  would  put  his  brother 
in  the  hall  or  in  the  yard.  Every  so 
often  the  teacher  went  out  to  see  if 
he  was  all  right. 

Mrs.  Edwards  never  complained. 
She  helped  the  poor  and  gave  them 
useful  clothes. 

Although  she  is  93  years  old  she 
has  a  good  memory  and  is  still  active. 
When  I  called  upon  her  to  get  this 
story  she  was  making  plans  for  her 
garden.  She  lives  alone,  does  her  own 
cooking  and  housework.  She  also 
takes  care  of  all  her  business  trans- 
actions and  is  perfectly  capable  of  do- 
ing these  things.  She  tells  her  son 
thit  she  does  not  need  a  guardian. 
When  I  asked  her  how  she  keeps  so 
active  she  said,  "It  is  because  I 
worked  in  the  fields  while  young  and 
lived  a  temperate  life." 


MRS.  GEBHARD'S  PIONEER  HOME 

By  Charles  H.  Miller,  Dist.  226 


Let  me  take  you  back  to  about  1852 
and  watch  some  men  build  a  house, 
the  home  I  now  live  in. 

It  was  built  by  Christopher  Kline- 
felter for  his  daughter,  Mrs.  Kather- 
ine  Gebhart,  who  lived  there  from 
1852  until  her  death,  in  1895.  It  was 
a  two-roomed,  one  and  a  half  story 
house,  one  and  a  half  miles  north  of 
the  present  town  of  Troy  Grove. 

There  were  two  rooms  downstairs, 
and  the  sleeping  apartment  was  in 
the  upstairs,  with  the  unplastered  raf- 
ters for  a  ceiling.  The  chimneys  were 
built  on  the  joists  in  the  upstairs  bv 
laying  a  plank  over  them  and  build- 
ing the  bricks  upward  through  the 
roof.  There  was  a  chimney  at  each 
end  which  kept  the  upstairs  warm. 
The  stove  pipes  went  through  the  ceil- 
ing. At  one  time  the  ceiling  and  the 
upstairs   floor   caught    fire    near    the 


chimney,  because  the  place  is  still 
charred.  The  bricks  that  the  chim- 
nevs  were  made  of  were  made  near  a 
little  stream  on  the  farm  owned  by 
Levi  Kreisler.  A  sawmill  was  built 
on  the  stream,  a  town  was  laid  out  in 
l^ts,  and  a  cemetery  made;  but  the 
stream  could  not  supply  power  enough 
for  the  sawmill,  and  therefore  the 
town  was  never  built  up,  and  the 
bodies  in  the  cemetery  were  taken  to 
th°  Trov  Grove  cemetery. 

When  this  pioneer  house  was  built 
it  had  no  insulating  between  the 
weather  boarding  and  the  plaster  and 
wainscoting.  This  leaves  much  cold 
air  into  the  rooms  in  the  winter. 

In  the  winter  wolves  came  from  the 
timber  and  played  on  the  snow  banks 
pnv  o"P  thp  twentv-four  hours  of  the 
day.  for  they  were  very  bold  in  the 
early  days. 
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Near  the  Little  Vermillion  river,  a 
half  a  mile  north  of  this  house,  Mrs. 
Levi  Fahler,  who  lived  in  the  house 
before  she  was  married,  remembers 
that  there  were  some  empty  Indian 
huts  built  into  the  hillsides.  Although 
the  Indians  had  moved  out  many  years 
before,  the  people  scared  the  child- 
ren by  telling  them  that  the  Indians 
would  get  them  if  they  did  not  behave. 

John  Gebhart  rebuilt  the  house 
while  he  lived  with  his  mother,  adding 
two  rooms  upstairs  (there  was  a  lad- 
der before),  a  large  kitchen,  an  open 
porch  and  a  cellar.  After  the  remod- 
elling was  done,  Mrs.  Gebhart  lived 
in  one  room  with  her  bed,  stove  and 
all  her  cooking  utensils,  while  her  son 
John  lived  in  the  other  four  rooms 
with  his  wife  and  daughter.  His  wife 
died  of  smallpox,  so  he  married  again 
and  moved  to  a  nearby  farm  that  now 
belongs  to  his  daughter,  Miss  Alma 
Gebhart. 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  Levi  Fahler,  the  oldest 
married  couple  in  La  Salle  county, 
and  probably  in  the  state,  were  mar- 
ried in  Troy  Grove  after  coming  from 
this  house,  where  Mrs.  Fahler  had 
lived.  They  moved  to  the  residence 
now  occupied  by  Wm.  Fahler,  a  son  of 
this  couple,  Martin  being  the  other 
son. 

As  John  Howard  Payne  said  during 
the  Civil  war,  I  say  now,  and  it  holds 
true  to  this  home: 
"Mid    pleasures    and    palaces    though 

we  may  roam, 
Be  it  ever  so  humble,  there's  no  place 

like  home; 
A  charm  from  the  sky  seems  to  hal- 
low us  there, 
Which,    seek    through    the    world,    is 

ne'er  met  with  elsewhere. 
Home,  Home,  sweet,  sweet  Home! 
There's  no  place  like  Home!    There's 
no  place  like  Home! 


AN  EARLY  SETTLER  IN  BRUCE  TOWNSHIP 

By  Lois  Richard,  Dist.  42. 


Frederick  Richards  was  born  in 
Prussia,  Germany,  in  September,  1828. 
He  attended  school  between  the  ages 
of  six  and  fourteen  years.  He  was 
very  studious  and  learned  his  lessons 
well. 

After  completing  his  schooling  he 
studied  to  be  a  cooper.  He  had  to 
serve  an  apprenticeship.  He  served 
for  four  years  and  became  an  excel- 
lent workman,  having  thoroughly 
mastered  the  business  in  principle  and 
detail. 

When  eighteen  years  old  he  heard 
glowing  stories  of  the  new  world. 
Comparing  the  conditions  of  the  old 
world  with  that  of  the  new  he  thought 
he  might  enjoy  better  advantages  on 
this  side  of  the  water.  Competition 
was  greater,  but  advancement  was 
more  quickly  secured.  He  crossed  the 
Atlantic  in  a  sailing  vessel.  After  a 
voyage  of  forty-seven  days  they  an- 
chored in  the  harbor  of  New  York. 

He  continued  his  journey,  traveling 
bv  the  way  of  the  Erie  canal  to  Buf- 
falo and  thence  by  the  Great  Lakes  to 
Chicago.  He  then  proceeded  to  Ot- 
tawa over  the  Illinois-Michigan  canal. 
His  limited  resources,  combined  with 
natural  ability  and  energy,  rendered 
immediate  employment  a  necessity. 
He  entered  the  services  of  a  Mr.  Hoff- 
man, who  was  a  cooper.  Mr.  Richards 
was  hired  bv  Mr.  Hoffman  to  make 
pork  and  flour  barrels  and  butter 
firkins. 


He  lived  for  two  years  in  Eagle 
township,  after  which  he  ventured  up- 
on an  independent  business  career.  He 
now  gave  his  attention  to  farm  labor, 
though  in  the  evening  he  worked  at 
his  trade.  In  this  way  he  secured 
some  ready  capital.  He  had  enough 
money  at  the  age  of  twenty-three 
that  he  was  able  to  purchase  a  farm 
of  one  hundred  acres  in  Bruce  town- 
ship. He  began  to  improve  the  land. 
At  the  same  time  he  continued  to 
work  at  the  coopers'  trade. 

A  life  of  hard  work  and  steady  em- 
ployment won  him  success,  and  soon 
enabled  him  to  add  to  his  farm  until 
it  comprised  one  hundred  and  forty 
acres.  At  the  age  of  thirty-three  he 
madf  an  additional  purchase  of  two 
hundred  and  forty  acres.  He  bought 
more  land  until  he  owned  more  than 
half  a  section. 

He  began  feeding  cattle  and  hogs. 
The  same  keen  business  ability  and 
sound  judgment  which  made  him  suc- 
cessful in  farming  the  land  also 
brought  him  prosperity  in  the  new 
venture.  As  the  Civil  war  produced 
good  prices,  he  made  considerable 
money,  which  he  invested  wisely. 

At  the  age  of  thirty-five  he  pur- 
chased one  hundred  and  sixty  acres  of 
land  in  Bruce  township,  and  from 
time  to  time  has  increased  his  hold- 
ings until  his  possessions  were  more 
than  twenty-two  hundred  acres.  He 
had  become  one  of  the  largest  land- 
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owners  in  La  Salle  county.  His  home- 
place  was  a  modern  farm,  supplied 
with  all  modern  equipment  and  con- 
veniences that  help  make  farm  work 
easier  and  to  add  to  comforts  and  con- 
veniences of  life  in  a  rural  community. 

Excellent  crops  were  annually  raised 
in  return  for  the  hard  work  labored 
upon  the  fields.  Good  barns,  sheds 
and  other  outbuildings  furnished  am- 
ple shelter  for  his  crops  and  stock  in 
Bruce  township,  feeding  as  hign  as 
five  hundred  head  of  cattle  in  a  year 
and  about  one  thousand  head  of  hogs. 

A  tract  of  eighty  acres  which  he 
purchased,  has  been  divided  into  town 
lots  and  is  known  as  the  Town  of 
Richards. 


In  1851  Mr.  Richards  married  Miss 
Leah  Coty.  They  had  one  child,  Wil- 
liam. He  is  now  a  prosperous  farmer 
in  Otter  Creek  township.  The  mother 
died  in  1856  and  Mr.  Richards  mar- 
ried for  his  second  wife  Mary  Graham. 

In  community  affairs  Mr.  Richards 
was  interested  to  the  extent  of  giving 
hearty  aid  to  all  general  welfare.  For 
many  years  he  served  as  highway 
commissioner.  In  1897  he  was  ap- 
pointed postmaster  of  the  town  of 
Richards. 

The  name  of  Richards  stood  for 
business  reliability  as  well  as  busi- 
ness. He  retired  from  active  service 
in  later  years.  He  moved  to  Streator, 
where  he  lived  until  his  death. 


A  TRIP  TO  OTTAWA  LONG  AGO 

By  Dale  Jones,  Dist.  96 


Traveling  in  the  earlier  days  was 
somewhat  of  a  long  and  tiresome  task 
compared  to  that  of  today. 

This  story  I  am  about  to  relate  is 
about  the  conditions  that  existed  be- 
tween the  years  1870  and  1880,  before 
any  form  of  motor  car,  even  the  more 
convenient  carriages  were  used.  The 
old  lumber  wagon  and  the  open  two- 
seated  carriage,  known  as  "Democrat 
buggy,"  were  the  popular  conveyances. 

My  grandmother  was  quite  a  small 
girl  when  she  remembers  making  her 
first  trip  to  Ottawa  with  her  parents, 
who  lived  near  Grand  Ridge,  then 
known  as  "Livonia."  This  little  vil- 
lage was  then  in  its  infancy,  only  a 
few  houses  and  a  small  store  had  been 
erected. 

Many  of  the  needs  of  the  family 
could  not  be  had  here,  so  a  larger 
town  had  to  be  sought  for  some  ar- 
ticles of  food  and  clothing  as  were  re- 
quired by  the  family. 

As  Ottawa  was  a  flourishing  town 
at  that  time,  many  of  the  settlers  pre- 
ferred to  make  their  purchases  there. 
A  trip  to  this  city  was  not  only  con- 
sidered a  profitable  one,  but  was 
looked  forward  to  by  the  family  as  a 
sort  of  holiday,  for  these  occasions 
were  few  and  far  between. 

The  few  miles  lying  between  the 
two  towns  today  seems  but  a  short 
distance.  For  then  a  full  day  was  re- 
quired to  make  the  round  trip,  for,  of 
course,  the  wheat  which  would  be  left 
nt  the  mill  must  be  ground  into  flour 
r>nd  ready  to  take  home  that  evening 
The  mill  in  which  this  work  was  done 
stood  where  the  car  barns  are  today, 
near  the  Illinois  river. 

On  the  day  of  the  trip  the  family 


was  up  early,  chores  were  attended  to 
for  the  day,  and  after  donning  their 
best  clothes,  were  in  readiness  for  the 
trip. 

Traveling  west  for  three-fourths  of 
a  mile  they  came  to  the  Bloomins;ton 
road,  now  known  as  Route  23.  Very 
little  improvement  had  been  made  on 
this  road  then.  Gravel  was  needed 
badly,  and  as  the  townships  could  not 
furnish  it,  a  toll  gate  was  placed 
south  of  where  Peck's  dairy  farm  is 
today.  A  fee  of  fifteen  cents  was 
charged  those  who  passed  through  it, 
and  in  this  way  they  obtained  the 
money  to  gravel  the  road.  In  some 
instances  there  would  be  people  who 
did  not  have  the  money  on  their  way 
to  town  and  were  forced  to  leave  their 
coat  or  some  possession  until  their  re- 
turn. This  was  quite  a  prominent 
structure,  being  enclosed  on  both  sides 
and  overhead.  It  was  wide  enough 
for  a  wagon  to  pass  through,  and  long 
enough  to  allow  it  to  be  covered  while 
stopping.  A  little  house  stood  at  one 
side  for  the  convenience  of  the  toll- 
keeper  in  bad  weather. 

At  the  top  of  Covel  creek  hill, 
where  we  now  find  a  farmhouse,  was 
an  inn  known  as  the  Ostrander  inn. 
Here  one  might  stay  over  night,  and 
also  might  find  their  favorite  drink, 
if  they  so  desired,  because  a  bar  was 
to  be  found  there,  as  well  as  in  the 
cities.  Yes,  grandma  says  there  were 
roadhouses  in  those  days,  too. 

A  little  farther  south  at  the  next 
crossroad  they  would  pass  where  only 
a  short  distance  west  stood  the 
Strawn  schoolhouse,  where  on  Sun- 
days the  earlier  settlers  met  to  wor- 
ship   and   to   found    a    religion   which 
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would  go  far  toward  developing  this 
new  country  into  a  desirable  place  to 
live. 

Ihe  day  in  the  city  would  be  spent 
visiting  the  various  stores,  some  of 
which  were  Scott's  drygoods,  Lynch's 
drygoods,  Megaffin's  shoe  store,  and 
others.  Two  places  in  which  some- 
thing to  eat  might  be  obtained  were 
Mitchell's  restaurant  and  Roberts' 
bakery. 

Ready-made  clothes  were  hard  to 
get  and  yard  goods  had  to  be  pur- 
chased and  the  clothes  made  at  home. 

One  of  the  long-remembered  days 
to  be  spent  each  year  was  the  old  set- 


tlers' picnic  held  in  Allen  park.  Boat 
rides  were  taken  in  pleasure  boats  on 
the  river.  One  of  the  boats  was 
named  "The  Bell  of  Ottawa,"  another 
"The  Sidney  S."  A  big  picnic  dinner 
featured,  and  visiting  among  the  va- 
rious families,  with  contests  and 
sports. 

Grandma  says  these  were  sure  great 
times,  but  I  believe  she  is  more  than 
glad  today  to  step  into  a  comfortable 
automobile  and  travel  on  our  fine  con- 
crete roads,  and  in  less  than  a  half 
hour  make  the  trip  she  did  then  in 
almost  a  half  day  with  old  "Dobbin." 


EARLY  SETTLERS  IN  OSAGE 

By  John  Cramer,  Dist.  17 


Let's  feel  the  years  slipping  back- 
ward until  about  1850.  Across  the 
vast  fertile  region  of  Illinois  comes  a 
prairie  schooner  containing  a  forlorn- 
looking  immigrant  with  his  wife  and 
family,  which  consisted  of  baby  sister, 
brother  and  myself,  then  a  lad  of 
fourteen,  and  the  sole  survivor  left 
to  relate  this  event. 

We  came  from  the  state  of  Ohio 
about  1850,  making  the  trip  with  one 
ox  team  and  one  horse  team.  We  were 
met  by  a  family  who  had  moved  to 
Illinois  a  few  years  previous,  and 
had  taken  up  a  grant  of  land  near 
where  we  planned  to  make  camp  for 
the  night.  They  were  delighted  to 
see  us  and  insisted  that  we  share 
their  home  with  them  until  we  built, 
which  was  gladly  accepted.  As  night- 
fall was  rapidly  overtaking  us  and  we 
were  all  tired,  we  started  to  arrange 
our  beds  in  our  wagons,  but  nothing 
would  do  but  we  must  sleep  in  the 
house,  which  was  only  16x18  in  size. 
So  after  supper,  which  consisted  of 
dried  vegetables  and  a  little  game  we 
Wl  killed  along  the  way,  we  prepared 
to  retire.  It  was  agreed  that  the  old 
folks  should  sleep  on  the  upper  stand- 
posts,  as  they  were  called,  the  girls 
should  sleep  on  the  trundle  beds  be- 
low, and  my  brother  and  I  were  to 
bring  in  our  bed  out  of  the  wagon  and 
spread  it  lengthwise  on  the  floor.  In 
a  very  short  time  we  were  all  asleep 
and  remained  in  unbroken  slumber 
through  the  night. 

It  has  been  our  dream  for  a  long 
time  to  take  up  forty  acres  of  the  fer- 
tile Illinois  soil,  and  my  father  decided 
to  take  up  the  forty  acres  east  of  our 
neighbor,  which  proved  to  be  in  La 
Salle  county,  Osage  township,  near 
where  Wenona  now  stands.     He  was 
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attracted  to  this  snot  because  of  the 
level  plains  and  fertile  fields.  The 
plain  was  covered  with  green  grass, 
which  made  it  look  like  a  green  sea. 
We  made  plans  for  building  our  house, 
which  was  about  16  by  24  feet,  and 
about  seven  feet  high,  with  a  floor, 
one  door  and  two  windows.  It  was 
boarded  up  and  down  and  well  bat- 
tened. It  had  a  fireplace  at  one  end 
which  burned  wood,  hauled  from  the 
timber  near  Streator.  It  was  warm 
and  comfortable,  and  we  loved  it  very 
much  for  it  was  home. 

If  you  could  have  looked  into  our 
home  while  the  door  was  ajar  one 
would  have  seen  a  picture  similar  to 
this:  The  furniture  which  we  had 
consisted  of  three  three-legged  stools, 
three  four-legged  ones  four  feet  long, 
and  one  table — all  made  of  split  tim- 
bers. The  musical  instruments  were 
a  spinning-wheel,  instead  of  a  piano, 
and  the  loom,  instead  of  the  organ, 
and  a  fiddle. 

Whenever  we  were  short  of  supplies 
my  father  would  hitch  up  his  team  to 
Irs  wagon  and  start  out  for  the 
village. 

Soon  we  found  it  was  necessary  to 
make  a  trip  to  the  mill  to  get  our 
cornmeal  ground.  The  first  mill  of 
this  community  was  not  in  Osage 
township.  It  stood  .on  the  banks  of 
the  Prairie  creek  in  the  village  of  An- 
cona,  in  Livingston  county  (Redding 
township),  about  four  miles  east  of 
here.  There  was  a  dam  and  a  water- 
wheel.  We  had  all  our  grinding  done 
there  for  many  years.  It  ground  with 
two  large  millstones,  one  turning  on 
the  other,  crushing  the  grain.  Those 
old  stones  still  lie  on  the  banks  of  the 
creek  at  the  site  of  the  old  mill,  the 
mill  having  been  moved  to  Streator 
many  years  ago. 

J 


When  we  got  the  cornmeal  and  my 
mother  baked  it,  with  perhaps  some 
pumpkin  in  it,  it  made  a  dish  fit  for 
a  prince,  especially  as  we  had  plenty 
of  milk  from  our  cows  and  had  only 
to  go  into  the  woods  to  get  our  meat — 
venison,  prairie  chickens  and  wild 
ducks.  With  us,  even  in  the  pioneer 
days,  the  land  flowed  "with  milk  and 
honey." 

The  first  year  we  broke  twenty 
acres  of  prairie  sod  and  planted  it  to 
sod  corn,  which  made  a  good  yield. 
This  was  done  with  a  very  rude-look- 
ing wooden  plow  which  my  father  had 
purchased  on  one  of  his  previous  trips 
to  Chicago.  The  next  year  we  planted 
that  ground  to  wheat  and  it  made 
forty  bushels  per  acre.  This  wheat 
was  hauled  to  Ottawa  to  market,  it 
taking  about  three  days  to  make  the 
trip.  With  the  money  my  father  pur- 
chased groceries  and  clothing  for  the 
family.  For  firing  we  used  wood, 
which  we  got  from  the  timber  along 
the  Vermillion  river.  We  were  happy 
and  contented  in  -our  new  home. 

We  were  getting  new  neighbors 
every  day.  Some  settlers  stopped 
there  because  of  the  good  soil,  while 
others  stopped  because  they  were 
tired  and  could  not  go  on  without 
more  expense  and  trouble.  My  father 
sold  all  his  surplus  stock,  grain  and 
horses  to  the  new  settlers  coming  in. 
They  paid  very  well  for  them,  as  that 
was  the  only  way  they  could  get 
supplies. 


There  were  many  wild  deer  and 
plenty  of  prairie  wolves,  which  we 
killed  whenever  they  came  near  our 
home.  We  had  cattle,  hogs  and  sheep, 
which  we  had  to  pen  up  every  night. 
We  had  two  large  dogs,  which  we 
called  "Sanco"  and  "Lyon."  They  al- 
ways stood  guard  around  our  home, 
and  they  killed  many  wolves. 

We  burned  off  the  prairie  grass 
around  our  home  every  fall  to  protect 
it  against  prairie  fires.  Whenever  we 
wanted  meat  I  took  my  gun  and  went 
out,  got  some  prairie  chickens,  wild 
ducks,  and  once  in  a  while  a  deer. 

These  conditions  soon  changed,  as 
our  neighbors,  who  were  also  from  the 
eastern  states,  soon  had  many  herds 
of  cattle  running  at  large  on  the 
prairie.  Then  the  land  which  we 
farmed  had  to  be  fenced  to  keep  the 
cattle  from  destroying  the  crops.  It 
was  many  years  before  there  was  any 
law  passed  to  protect  the  early  settlers 
from  cattle  running  at  large. 

Neighbors  and  friends  were  coming 
on  so  surprisingly  thick  that  Wenona, 
the  first  and  only  town  of  the  com- 
munity, was  fast  becoming  a  thriving 
village  and  a  good  market  for  wood, 
as  the  I.  C.  railroad  burned  wood  in 
its  engines  in  those  days.  In  the  win- 
ter-time the  farmers  were  employed 
in  hauling  coal  from  the  Vermillion 
river  near  Streator  and  loading  it  in 
cars  in  Wenona,  where  it  was  snipped 
northward.  Wenona,  our  little  vil- 
lage, was  thriving  rapidly.  Every- 
body was  excited.  It  had  a  post  office, 
a  general  store  and  a  blacksmith  shop. 
The  buildings  were  rudely  put  up  by 
some  of  the  men  around  there.  Every- 
body was  so  pleased  now  by  having 
the  mail  come  and  go  so  fast — by 
stagecoach.  It  was  drawn  by  several 
horses.  Wenona  was  doing  a  thriving 
business. 

But  as  the  years  progressed,  times 
were  changing  and  we  were  advanc- 
ing with  them.  We  made  many  im- 
provements on  our  farm,  were  raising 
lars:e  crops  and  had  a  fine  orchard. 

Now,  let's  skip  ahead  and  compare. 
Tf  is  1932,  about  eighty  years  since 
this  lone  immigrant  made  his  way 
across  the  Illinois  land  in  his  prairie 
schooner  to  the  very  spot  where  I  now 
live.  If  you  were  to  visit  this  same 
spot  now  one  would  see  a  very  differ- 
ent picture.  All  that  remained  of  our 
first  house  has  been  removed,  and  in 
its  place  stands  a  large,  modern  brick 
home,  equipped  with  electric  lights 
and  all  other  conveniences.  A  beauti- 
fully  paved    state   road   runs   by   the 
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door.  With  the  telephone,  the 
radio,  and  the  electric  lines 
of  the  Public  Service  Com- 
pany, our  home  is  equal  to 
that  of  the  city  dweller.  Any 
member  of  the  family  can  be 
at  church  or  at  high  school  in 
ten  or  fifteen  minutes. 

Osage  is  now  one  of  the 
greatest  agricultural  town- 
ships in  the  county  of  La 
Salle.  The  greatest  improve- 
ment made  in  the  land  was 
tile  drainage.  With  its  level 
land  and  fertile  soil,  beauti- 
ful homes  and  hard  roads,  it 
ranks  second  to  none  in  the 
state. 


HI5  EXAMPLE 
DUE  BE5T 
r  HERITAEE 
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THE  OLD  HOMER  TRAILS 

By  Marjorie  Hickok,  Dist.  227 


Three  boys  sat  under  a  tree  talk- 
ing of  trails.  One  boy  spoke  up,  "I 
wish  we  knew  more  about  the  trails 
of  Troy  Grove  that  the  settlers  used. 
If  we  knew,  we  might  explore  them 
sometime." 

"Yes,"  said  another  one,  "It  would 
be  a  lot  of  fun  to  do  so." 

"Here  comes  a  man  who  might  tell 
us  something  about  them.  He  is  quite 
an  old  man  and  I  know  him  well.  He 
will  be  pleased  to  do  it." 

The  man  was  liked  by  everyone  and 
always  ready  to  tell  of  the  olden 
times.  He  readily  consented  to  tell 
the  story  the  boys  wanted  to  hear. 

He  began:  "The  first  trail  used, 
which  was  probably  an  old  Indian 
trail,  was  over  the  ridges  north  of  La 
Salle.  It  came  into  Homer  from  the 
southwest,  over  what  is  now  called 
the  Dimmick  road.  It  passed  through 
the  site  of  the  village  and  eastward 
on  the  west  side  of  the  Vermillion 
creek,  past  the  old  Welch  and  Mein- 
hardt  cemetery. 

"It  crossed  the  Mendota  branch  of 
the  Vermillion  and  on  toward  Triumph, 
passing  the  old  Kurtz  place,  the  old 
Carey  cabin,  all  of  which  are  torn 
down,  but  the  old  trail  can  still  be 
lined  through  the  timber. 

"Reynolds,  Thornton  and  the  Careys 
came  over  this  trail  when  they  settled 
here.  Shabbona  came  over  this  trail 
to  warn  the  settlers  in  Black  Hawk's 
war,  and  back  over  this  trail  they 
went  to  Fort  Wilbur. 

"Another  Indian  trail  crossed  the 
Vermillion  at  the  highest  riffle  north 
of  Burris'  bridge.  It  passed  eastward 
toward   the   old   dam.      About   twenty 


rods  south  of  the  dam  the  trail  forks. 
The  original  trail  went  north  and  east 
toward  Chicago.  It  can  still  be  plain- 
ly seen  through  the  Burris  and  old 
Mitten  timbers.  Reverend  Gould  and 
Wm.  A.  Hickok  ran  the  underground 
railroad  on  this  trail  to  Wedron  and 
Gouldtown. 

"The  south  fork  of  this  trail  was 
used  by  the  Scotch  settlers  who  set- 
tled in  Waltham,  to  haul  lumber  from 
a  saw-mill  for  their  homes  and  grist 
from  the  old  Meinhardt  mill.  The 
first  murder  occurred  on  this  trail. 

"A  farmer  named  Quigly  killed  a 
neighbor  named  Edgecomb.  He  killed 
him  with  a  wagon  stake  because 
Edgecomb  pulled  his  whiskers. 

"Another  trail  became  the  route  of 
the  stagecoach  line  from  Dixon  to  Pe- 
ru. It  ran  straight  north  from 
Homer's  main  street,  swung  north- 
west past  the  Hepinstall  stone  house 
and  went  on  toward  Mendota. 

"The  angling  part  of  this  trail  prob- 
ably followed  an  old  Indian  trail.  It 
is  said  that  Hepinstall  traded  with 
the  Indians  and  early  settlers,  and  had 
his  home  built  on  the  lines  of  a  fort. 
It  is  now  torn  down,  but  it  was  located 
just  a  few  rods  north  of  the  house 
now  occupied  by  Charles  Barr. 

"There  were  few  trails  or  old  roads 
going  across  the  prairie  then  because 
the  pioneers  built  roads  on  the  high 
ground  or  bluffs  near  the  streams.  It 
was  also  very  muddy  on  the  prairie 
in  rainy  weather." 

The  boys,  who  had  listened  very 
closely  to  every  word  he  had  said, 
thanked  him  very  much  for  telling 
them  the  story. 
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A  HOME  HUNTER 

By  Wilden  Harris,  Dist.  205 


Mathias  Trumbo  was  a  Scotchman. 
He  came  direct  from  Scotland.  He 
was  married  at  the  age  of  twenty- 
three.  The  Indians  were  angry  at 
the  white  people  at  the  time  of  my 
story,  so  he  went  to  the  fort  at  Ot- 
tawa for  protection. 

He  soon  grew  tired  of  fort  life,  so 
he  took  his  long  rifle  and  started  out 
to  find  a  home  for  his  wife,  children 
and  himself. 

Mathias  forded  the  Fox  river  at 
Dayton  and  went  up  the  east  side  un- 
til he  came  to  the  second  stream  on 
that  side.  He  followed  this  stream  to 
its  head.  The  stream  started  at  a 
spring.  He  drank  from  the  spring 
and  found  it  to  be  clean  and  cool.  He 
looked  around  the  spring  and  saw 
tracks  of  game.  Then  looking  out 
from  the  spring  he  saw  a  large  prairie 
covered  with  all  kinds  of  wild  flowers. 
He  decided  this  would  be  a  good  place 
for  his  cabin.  For  here  was  plenty  of 
cold,  pure  water,  plenty  of  game, 
enough  ground  for  what  little  farm- 
ing he  wanted  to  do.  He  intended  to 
make  his  living  by  hunting  and  trap- 
ping. He  took  another  drink  of  the 
cool  water  and  started  back  to  the 
fort.  On  the  way  he  shot  a  deer, 
which  he  hung  up  in  a  tree  so  that  the 
wolves  could  not  get  it. 

The  next  morning  he  took  his  broad 
ax  and  went  back  to  the  place  selected 
for  his  home.  He  made  just  a  com- 
mon cabin  with  only  one  room,  two 
beds,  one  on  legs  and  another  on  the 
floor  in  a  corner,  a  large  fireplace, 
two  chairs  and  a  table.  In  the  spring 
another  cabin  took  the  place  of  this 
one. 

There  were  a  lot  of  Indians  around 
in  the  woods.  At  one  time  five  Indians 
came  to  the  cabin,  the  woman  was 
much  frightened  for  she  was  all  alone. 
Her  husband  had  been  away  all  day 
in  the  woods  hunting.  The  redmen 
walked  silently  to  the  door  of  the 
cabin.  The  chief  knocked  at  the  door 
and  waited  till  it  was  opened  by  the 
woman.  The  chief  made  signs  that 
they  were  hungry  and  wanted  some- 
thing to  eat.  The  woman  had  a  cake 
and  some  meat  on  the  table.  She 
took  them  out  of  the  room  and  placed 
them  on  a  stump  just  outside  of  the 
cabin.  The  Indians  squatted  around 
the  stump  and  began  to  eat.  They 
used  their  fingers  to  tear  the  meat 
apart. 


When  they  had  eaten  all  of  the 
meat  and  cake,  the  chief  gave  a  shrill 
whistle  with  his  fingers.  Out  of  the 
woods  came  two  more  Indians.  They 
looked  at  the  crumbs  and  bones  on 
the  stump  with  greedy  eyes.  The 
woman  saw  how  hungry  they  were 
so  she  went  back  into  the  cabin  and 
got  some  more  meat.  She  had  no 
cake  left.  The  two  Indians  made 
short  work  of  it. 

The  chief  took  from  the  bags  that 
the  other  Indians  had  brought,  two 
beaver  skins.  He  laid  them  on  the 
stump  to  pay  for  the  food  the  woman 
gave  them.  The  two  Indians  picked 
up  the  bags  and  all  walked  silently 
away  into  the  forest. 

When  the  Indians  were  gone  she 
picked  up  the  two  skins  and  saw  that 
they  were  in  the  best  of  shape. 

One  time  five  families  were  moving 
to  another  part  of  the  country  when 
they  lost  one  of  the  little  girls.  They 
were  at  the  fort  at  Ottawa  when  they 
missed  her.  Mathias  and  two  more 
men  started  out  to  hunt  her.  When 
they  came  to  the  place  where  the  peo- 
ple had  moved  from  they  found  only 
ashes  and  moccasin  tracks  of  Indians. 
Then  they  knew  that  the  Indians  had 
got  the  little  girl.  They  found  the 
Indians  on  a  small  creek  about  one- 
half  mile  north  of  the  place  where  the 
Grove  schoolhouse  now  stands.  The 
three  men  were  captured  before  they 
could  get  away.  They  tied  all  three 
of  them  up  till  night.  The  first  man 
to  be  cut  loose  started  fighting  as 
soon  as  the  last  rope  fell  from  his 
body.  All  the  Indians  fell  upon  him 
with  whoops  of  joy,  for  they  wanted 
action.  The  man  was  killed,  but  he 
left  some  battered  Indians  behind  him. 
One  Indian's  nose  was  broken  and 
blood  was  streaming  from  it.  An- 
other had  an  eye  that  was  turning  to 
a  pretty  black. 

The  second  man  was  hanged.  When 
it  came  Mathias'  time  one  Indian  said 
it  would  be  a  good  night  for  a  fire. 
At  once  all  the  Indians  began  to 
gather  wood  for  a  fire.  When  they 
had  the  fire  started  they  untied  Ma- 
thias. As  soon  as  he  was  free  he 
jerked  loose  from  his  captors  and 
jumped  into  the  creek.  He  swam  along 
under  the  water  and  came  up  under 
the  bank  for  air.  After  he  had  gone 
far  enough  he  got  out  of  the  creek 
and  went  back  to  the  fort.     The  little 
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girl  was  returned  to  her  parents  by 
the  Indians. 

Mathias'  children  grew  up  and  mar- 
ried. Mathias  lived  to  be  ninety  years 
of  age. 

To  day  the  third  generation  occupy 
the  land  that  their  forefathers  fought 
for  and  tamed.  His  grandson  sold  the 
hilly  part  of  the  farm  because  it  is 
much  easier  to  make  a  living  on  the 
fertile  plains. 

One  of  the  men  who  occupy  the 
land  is  Franklin  Trumbo.  He  has 
some    of    the    old    things    his    great- 


grandfather had,  such  as  a  candle 
m^ker,  yoke  for  oxen,  and  an  old  flute. 

There  is  a  large  rock  about  one-half 
mile  back  from  his  house  in  his  pas- 
ture. On  this  rock  is  carved  the  date 
and  who  settled  the  land. 

The  spring  that  Mathias  found  is 
still  running.  It  is  over  one  hundred 
years  old.  It  has  cut  a  deep  ditch,  with 
three  falls  of  about  ten  feet  high.  One 
of  the  largest  falls  fell  a  year  ago. 
The  rock  was  about  one  foot  thick  and 
twenty  feet  wide. 


HARDSHIPS  OF  EARLY  DAYS 

By  Lorraine  DeBolt,  Dist.   197 


During  the  early  part  of  the  nine- 
teenth century  my  great-grandparents 
decided  to  come  to  La  Salle  county, 
Illinois,  to  try  their  luck  as  pioneers. 
They  settled  in  what  is  now  Dayton 
and    Rutland   townships. 

On  the  second  of  November,  1829, 
five  families  left  Licking  county,  Ohio, 
to  come  and  settle  in  Illinois.  The 
people  undertaking  this  very  difficult 
trip  were  the  three  Green  brothers, 
Basford,  Reason  DeBolt.  and  their 
families.  They  were  also  accom- 
panied by  a  few  young  men. 

Their  outfit  was  composed  of  one 
f^ur-voke  ox  team,  three  two-horse 
wagons  and  one  carriage.  My  great- 
grandfather. Reason  DeBolt,  had  only 
one  horse  of  his  own.  The  roads  were 
pretty  good;  that  is,  they  were  at 
least  passable,  until  they  reached  In- 
diana, where  they  were  compelled  to 
stop  for  three  days  on  account  of  bad 
weather,  which  caused  the  streams 
and  rivers  to  rise  very  high.  Al- 
though they  came  upon  other  teams, 
who  were  weather-bound  and  told 
them  discouraging  tales,  they  pro- 
ceeded westward,  cutting  their  way 
through  heavy  timber  and  averaging 
about  ten  miles  a  day.  During  the 
journey  one  of  the  party  with  a  child 
in  his  arms  was  thrown  from  the  car- 
riage, breaking  three  of  his  ribs,  and 
the  wheel  passing  over  the  child.  As 
neither  were  dangerously  hurt  they 
proceeded  on  their  way  with  no  com- 
plaining. 

Upon  arriving  at  Parish's  grove,  in 
Iroquois  county,  Illinois,  they  followed 
an  Indian  trail  to  Hubbard's  trading 
post,  on  the  Iroquois  river,  where  they 
purchased  all  the  corn  they  could  get, 
(about  eight  bushels). 

They  also  purchased  a  canoe,  which 
they  loaded  with  goods.  Three  of  the 
men  took  the  canoe,  paddled  down  the 


Iroquois  to  the  Kankakee,  then  to  the 
Illinois,  where  they  were  to  meet  the 
teams.  This  lightened  the  load  some 
for  the  teams,  which  were  worn  out 
and  poor  from  scarcity  of  food. 

The  prairies  which  they  had  to 
cross  appeared  to  have  no  bottom  and 
some  of  the  streams  were  so  deep  that 
trees  were  felled  to  form  temporary 
bridges  to  cross  on,  while  others 
were  crossed  by  making  the  horses 
swim.  One  woman  became  so  nerv- 
ous that  she  could  not  walk  across 
the  bridge,  so  John  Green  took  her 
on  his  back  and  went  across  on  his 
hands   and  knees. 

Once  during  a  heavy  rain  they 
camped  in  a  small  grove.  As  it  was 
very  cold  they  cut  up  boxes  to  make 
a  fire,  and  most  of  them  sat  up  all 
night.  One  woman,  however,  laid 
down  in  the  wagon  and  tried  to  sleep, 
but  in  the  morning  she  was  frozen 
fast  and  could  not  rise. 

It  took  them  over  three  days  to  reach 
the  mouth  of  the  Kankakee,  a  distance 
of  30  miles.  There  they  met  the  men 
with  the  canoe  and  ferried  most  of 
their  goods  over  the  Illinois,  until  a 
friendly  Indian  showed  them  a  ford, 
where  they  could  cross  without  diffi- 
culty. 

On  December  5th,  1829,  they  came 
in  sight  of  a  grove  (now  Holderman's 
grove),  where  Mr.  Green  obtained 
some  beef  and  corn  from  a  Mr.  Bares- 
ford.  The  company  of  people,  who 
were  nearly  starved,  had  a  great  feast 
when  Mr.  Green  returned. 

On  December  6th  they  finally 
reached  their  destination.  Having 
not  even  a  match  with  them  they  were 
forced  to  make  sparks  by  scraping 
their  jack-knives  against  a  stone. 
They  had  nothing  but  axes  with  which 
to  make  their  shelters,  which  were 
log  cabins.     To  grind  their  wheat  and 
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corn  they  put  the  grains  between  two 
stones  and  rubbed  them  together. 

By  July  4th  they  had  240  acres  of 
land  fenced  and  broken,  and  had  built 
a  sawmill,  a  dam  and  race,  and  had  a 
run  of  boulder  mill  stones  in  one  cor- 
ner of  the  sawmill  grinding  wheat, 
which  was  the  first  that  was  ground 
on  the  Fox  river.  The  boulders  were 
found  by  Christopher  Payne,  a  brother 
of  the  Dunkard  preacher,  who  was 
killed  by  the  Indians  three  years  later. 

The  Greens  settled  in  what  is  now 
Dayton,  the  Basfords  on  what  is  now 
the  Trumbo  farm,  and  the  DeBolts 
near  what  is  now  Sulphur  Lick 
Springs,  or  St.  Joseph's  Health 
Resort. 


They  secured  a  pretty  fair  living 
and  lived  peacefully  until  1832,  when 
the  Black  Hawk  war  broke  out. 

One  night  Shabbona,  a  great  Indian 
chief,  came  to  warn  these  settlers  that 
the  Sauks  were  on  the  warpath.  The 
settlers  hurried  to  the  fort,  which 
stood  where  the  Lester  Strawn  resi- 
dence now  stands  in  Ottawa.  They 
remained  there  for  some  time  and 
only  ventured  out  once  in  a  while. 

Finally  peace  was  declared  and  the 
settlers  went  back  to  their  homes. 
Reason  DeBolt  used  to  tell  my  grand- 
father how  he  had  joined  the  Indians 
in  their  wrestling  matches,  races, 
hunts  and  other  games. 


A  STAGECOACH  TAVERN 

By  Helen  Chapman,  Dist.  203 


If  buildings  could  talk  what  inter- 
esting stories  the  horse  barn  on  Doc- 
tor Deems'  farm,  near  Wedron,  could 
tell.  It  was  formerly  a  stagecoach 
tavern,  built  on  the  western  branch 
of  the  Chicago-Peoria  road,  in  the 
early  1830's,  by  Reuben  Miller,  who 
went  west  with  the  Mormons  to  Utah 
in  1847.  It  was  situated  about  eighty 
rods  north  of  where  it  now  stands. 

In  1849  the  place  was  sold  to  Rob- 
ert Turner,  then  in  1860  was  sold  to 
D.  G.  Deenis,  father  of  the  present 
owner,  Doctor  C.  G.  Deenis,  who  has 
so  kindly  given  me  these  facts.  In 
1886  Dr.  Deenis  moved  the  building  to 
its  present  location  and  converted  it 
into  a  horse  barn. 

The  siding  of  the  building  was  of 
black  walnut,  which  is  still  in  use  on 
the  north  side.  The  interior  finish,  in- 
cluding doors,  floors,  steps  and  ban- 
isters of  the  tavern,  were  also  made 
of  black  walnut.  The  lath  were  made 
by  nailing  one  edge  of  a  thin  white 
oak  board  to  the  studding,  then  split- 
ting with  a  chisel  and  nailing  below 
the  split.  Then  they  again  split  the 
board  and  nailed  below  the  split,  etc. 

The  shingles  were  the  old-fashioned 
hand-made  shaved  shingles.  They 
were  made  by  sawing  a  log  in  narrow 
boards  and  then  the  boards  were 
sawed  the  size  of  a  shingle.  Both 
sides  had  to  be  shaved,  but  one  end 
was  narrower  than  the  other.  The 
shingles  were  still  used  on  the  build- 
ing for  several  years  after  it  was 
moved. 

The  tavern  was  the  largest  one 
around  here  then,  and  no  doubt  it  en- 
tertained its  share  of  celebrities  of 
that   time.      It  was   two   stories   high 


and  had  three  bedrooms  upstairs;  two 
bedrooms,  a  dining  room  and  kitchen 
combined,  and  a  large  living  room 
downstairs.  The  kitchen  had  a  brick 
fireplace,  which  took  four-foot  wood. 
It  had  a  crane  or  hook  over  the  fire- 
place as  they  did  all  of  their  cooking 
there.  There  was  a  smaller  brick  fire- 
place in  one  of  the  bedrooms  upstairs. 
The  bedrooms  had  beds  and  trundle- 
beds,  which  slipped  under  them 

There  was  a  thirty-foot  well  on  the 
back  porch  of  the  tavern  that  had  a 
windlass  and  bucket  to  draw  the 
water. 

On  the  back  door  there  was  a  latch- 
string  to  lift  the  bolt.  Another  way 
they  unlocked  the  door  from  the  out- 
side was  to  put  a  curved  wire  through 
a  hole  about  four  inches  above  the 
bolt.  The  wire  caught  in  some  notches 
put  there  for  that  purpose,  and  they 
could  pull  the  bolt  back. 

The  front  door  was  made  of  black 
walnut,  with  two  panels  of  glass  down 
each  side  of  it.  The  panes  were  five 
by  eight  inches. 

The  stables  were  across  the  road 
and  had  accommodations  for  many 
horses. 

This  part  of  the  country  was  cov- 
ered with  timber,  and  Indians  were 
common  then. 

We  hear  much  about  rail  fences,  but 
a  sod  fence  was  used  to  separate  the 
Miller  farm  from  an  adjoining  farm. 

The  first  plow  in  this  part  of  the 
country  that  had  an  iron  moldboard 
was  made  by  a  Mr.  Boardman,  of 
Dayton  for  Joseph  Grove.  Mr. 
Deenis  wanted  to  borrow  that  plow 
to  see  how  it  worked  in  the  prairie 
soil.     Mr.  Grove  said,  "You  may  take 
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the  plow,  but  I  want  you  to  take  it 
into  the  house  at  night."  Mr.  Deenis 
said,  "I  only  want  it  for  about  an 
hour."  It  was  satisfactory,  so  Mr. 
Deenis  had  Mr.  Boardman  make  him 
a  plow  with  a  steel  landside.  Later 
Mr.  Grove  saw  it  and  saw  how  pol- 
ished it  was,  and  he  said,  "I  don't 
know,  but  I  think  there's  too  much 
friction  there." 

Doctor  Deenis  tells  this  interesting 
story  of  how  Buck  creek  was  named. 


It  flowed  not  very  far  from  the  tav- 
ern. In  the  winter  of  1836  Jake  Kite 
and  D.  G.  Deenis,  father  of  Doctor 
Deenis,  were  staying  at  Joseph 
Grove's.  Jake  Kite  crossed  the  frozen 
river  and  shot  a  large  deer.  He  re- 
tured  to  Grove's  and  asked  Mr.  Deenis 
to  help  him  bring  it  over.  Mr.  Deenis 
asked,  "Where  is  the  deer?"  and  Jake 
Kite  replied,  "Oh,  over  on  Buck  creek." 
It  has  been  known  as  Buck  creek  ever 
since. 


A  CONFEDERATE  UNIFORM 

By  Margaret  Fullerton,   Dist.   193 


I  am  a  Confederate  uniform  made 
in  Sheffield,  England,  many  years  ago. 

The  Confederate  people  did  not 
have  enough  factories  to  supply  their 
army  with  clothes  so  I  happen  to  be 
one  of  the  uniforms  which  came  from 
abroad.  I  was  made  in  Sheffield  and 
sent  to  Liverpool  by  the  ship  canal. 

Upon  arriving  there  I  was  put  on  a 
steamer  and  sent  to  London  by  way  of 
the  Irish  Sea  and  St.  George's  Chan- 
nel. Here  we  were  loaded  on  a  ship 
and  sent  across  the  Atlantic  ocean  to 
Cape  Fear,  at  the  southeastern  coast 
of  North  Carolina. 

Upon  our  arrival  at  this  port  we 
were  sent  to  Richmond,  the  southern 
capital.  I  was  then  given  to  Robert 
Fullerton  to  wear.  I  was  badly  torn 
in  the  battle  of  Gettysburg,  as  my 
master  received  some  serious  wounds 
in  this  battle. 

I  then  went  back  home  to  Vicksburg, 
Miss.,  and  remained  there  for  some 
time. 

During  my  stay  there  I  saw  men  re- 
turned to  find  their  homes  destroyed 
and  women  and  children  dead  from 
starvation  and  suffering. 

If  I  could  have  talked  I  would  have 
thanked  the  people  who  finally  put  an 
end  to  this  trouble. 

I  remained  here  until  1866,  when 
my  master  died  from  wounds.  His 
son  then  packed  his  trunk  and  sailed 
up   the    Mississippi   river  to   the    Illi- 


nois river.  We  sailed  up  the  Illinois 
river  until  we  reached  Ottawa. 

My  new  owner  worq  me  in  helping 
to  cultivate  the  soil  and  build  a  home 
in  Wallace  township.  Although  I  was 
gray,  and  some  of  the  people  work- 
ing near  me  wore  blue,  it  didn't  make 
any  difference.  We  were  both  made 
for  the  same  purpose,  only  to  be  worn 
on  different  sides,  and  now  we  were 
worn  side  by  side  as  the  people  were 
to  be  like  brothers  now. 

I  have  often  heard  my  master  relate 
his  story  of  the  hardships  endured  by 
the  people  of  the  South. 

After  my  master  had  made  enough 
money  to  buy  clothes,  I  was  laid  away 
in  an  old  mohair  trunk,  which  is  at 
least  a  century  old.  Many  years  have 
elapsed  since  I  was  laid  away  in  the 
trunk,  but  last  year  when  La  Salle 
county  was  celebrating  its  centennial 
year,  the  people  who  live  in  the  house 
where  the  trunk  is,  took  me  from  my 
hiding  place  in  the  old  mohair  trunk 
and,  although  the  other  old  relics  that 
were  in  the  same  trunk  were  exhibited 
at  the  celebration,  I  was  not,  because 
of  mv  threadbare  condition.  I  was 
placed  back  in  the  trunk  after  the 
other  relics  were  put  back,  and  I  still 
remain  there. 

Many  people  have  seen  me  since 
my  appearance  in  Wallace  township 
and  I  am  beginning  to  think  if  times 
don't  change  I  may  be  taken  out  for 
use  again. 


ECHOES  OF  PIONEER  DAYS 

By  Doris  Petersen,  Dist.  21 


Out  of  the  past  comes  a  echo.  It 
is  a  faint  breath  from  the  land  of 
Eden,  our  home  township. 

As  the  name  suggests,  it  is  a  pleas- 
ant spot  in  which  to  live,  because  it 
is  well  watered  by  two  creeks,  Bailey's 
and  Cedar.  Farming  is  the  main  in- 
dustry.    There  are  only  two  villages 


in  this  land  of  Eden — Cedar  Point  and 
Tonica,  each  of  which  has  five  hun- 
dred inhabitants  according  to  the  lat- 
est census. 

What  about  the  yesterdays?  Shall 
we  listen  to  the  echo? 

In  1853  the  Illinois  Central  railroad 
was  built  through  Eden  township  from 
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south  to  north.  In  the  same  year  Ton- 
ka was  laid  out  by  Mr.  A.  J.  West,  in 
the  southeastern  part  of  the  town- 
ship on  railroad  land.  Two  houses 
stood  there,  one  occupied  by  Mr.  West 
and  the  other  by  Mr.  W.  Burgess.  The 
old  flour  mill  was  later  built  opposite 
this  house. 

After  the  village  was  laid  out,  John 
Harkins  built  the  first  residence.  It 
stood  north  of  the  Tonica  Hotel.  Be- 
sides these  buildings  there  was  also  a 
depot  and  a  small  wool  storehouse. 
The  first  store  was  opened  by  the 
"New  England  Protective  Union  Com- 
pany." In  later  years  it  was  used  for 
a  harness  shop. 

Tonica  also  had  a  furniture  store, 
owned  by  Mr.  O.  Cushman.  Most  of 
these  buildings  were  made  of  wood. 
There  were  only  two  buildings  of 
brick  construction.  These  were  the 
only  buildings  left  standing  after  the 
fire  of  1867,  which  swept  through  the 
main  street.  This  was  a  great  loss  to 
the  village,  but  the  results  were  good, 
for  when  new  buildings  were  built  to 
replace  those  which  had  burned  down 
they  were  made  of  brick. 

Before  any  post  office  was  built,  Mr. 
West,  the  man  who  laid  out  Tonica, 
k«nt  a  post  office  in  his  house.  Later, 
when  a  depot  was  built,  he  became 
station  agent,  and  the  post  office  was 
moved  from  his  house  to  the  depot, 
where  another  man  had  charge  of  it. 
The  first  real  post  office  was  named 
Bailey's  Point,  after  Mr.  Bailey,  who 
was  the  first  postmaster  of  the  new 
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office.  It  did  not  always  bear  that 
name.  Later  it  was  called  "Point  Re- 
publican," when  Champlain  R.  Potter 
became  postmaster. 

As  yet,  Tonica  had  not  become  in- 
corporated as  a  village.  However,  in 
1859  an  election  notice  stated  that  the 
people  could  vote  on  the  question  De- 
cember 26,  following.  No  one  voted 
against  it. 

Tonica  grew  slowly,  but  steadily.  In 
1886  it  had  a  population  of  six  hun- 
dred and  fifty.  That  is  more  than  it 
has  today. 

As  an  aid  to  the  farmers,  Tonica 
had  two  elevators  to  which  the  men 
who  raised  grain  could  bring  their 
products.  Burgess,  Flint  and  Com- 
pany bought  the  first  elevator  from 
the  New  England  Protective  Union 
Company.  This  company  also  dealt  in 
lumber  and  tile.  The  tile  came  from 
Lowell.  The  other  elevator  was  built 
by  Mr.  Bryne,  of  La  Salle.  Large 
amounts  of  grain  were  shipped  from 
this  elevator.  Each  year  about  fifteen 
thousand  bushels  left  it.  The  lumber 
yard  was  located  west  of  the  Illinois 
Central  railroad. 

The  first  mill  was  built  in  Tonica  in 
1867.  It  stood  for  sixty -four  years, 
because  it  was  not  torn  down  until 
1931.  Mr.  W.  J.  Wilson  was  in  charge 
of  this  mill  until  1875.  In  that  year 
John  King  bought  it. 

Since  carriages  were  used  much  in 
the  early  days,  Tonica  had  a  carriage 
factory.  Mr.  L.  A.  Kaiser  was  the 
owner.  He  had  seven  men  working 
for  him.  They  made  about  forty  car- 
riages a  year.  Some  of  the  men,  who 
were  good  painters,  put  on  the  fin- 
ishing touches.  Many  good-looking 
carriages  of  their  make  were  driven 
along  the  roads  near  Tonica. 

Such  a  prosperous  little  village 
needed  a  bank.  Therefore,  in  1881, 
The  Tonica  Exchange  Bank  was  estab- 
lished by  Mr.  Little.  Later  he  sold 
the  business  to  Mr.  Hamer.  Eden 
township  was  not  the  only  township 
which  had  business  with  this  bank; 
five  or  six  others  also  did  their  bank- 
ing here.  Later,  the  name  was 
changed  to  The  Tonica  Bank.  It  was 
used  for  deposits  in  addition  to  ex- 
change. 

Mr.  Geo.  A.  McFerson.  who  is  liv- 
ing at  the  present  day,  did  business  in 
boots  and  shoes  in  1871.  Later  he 
was  in  charge  of  the  undertaking 
business.  His  undertaking  parlor  was 
in  a  wooden  building  north  of  the 
Kavs  garage. 

Tonica    had    a    newspaper    in    1872. 
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It  was  called  "The  Tonica 
News."  For  a  short  time  "The 
Tonica  Local,"  was  printed  at 
Wenona  and  issued  by  Mr. 
W.  A.  Flint. 

The  first  schoolhouse  was 
built  in  the  corner  of  what  is 
now  the  cemetery.  Later  it 
was  moved  down  town,  and 
used  there  until  fire  de- 
stroyed it  in  1858.  The  same 
year  a  new  building  was 
built  where  the  old  one  was 
first  located.  It  was  a  four- 
room  frame  structure  which 
cost  eight  thousand  dollars. 
The  first  principal  was  O.  M. 
Tucker.  About  two  hundred 
pupils  attended.  The  mem- 
bers of  the  board  of  directors  in  1886 
were  Mr.  0.  H.  Barrass,  president,  Dr. 
Black,  and  Dr.  Jennings,  secretary. 

Three  churches  were  organized  at 
Tonica — the  Baptist,  which  was  moved 
to  Tonica  from  Lowell;  the  Methodist, 
and  the  Congregational,  which  had 
thirteen  members. 

There  are  many  tales  from  the  land 
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of  Eden,  but  the  voice  of  the  Echo  be- 
comes weaker  and  as  it  fades  away  it 
seems  to  be  sighing  the  song  of  the 
old  settlers: 

"As  thus  with  failing  steps  we  meet 

The  oft  returning  snow, 
We'll  not  forget  the  old  log  cabin 

Where  we  lived  so  long  ago." 


IMMIGRATING  TO  THE  UNITED  STATES 

By  Esther  Johnson,  Dist.  314 


On  a  little  farm  in  southwestern 
Norway  there  lived  a  farmer,  his  wife 
and  a  happy  family  of  eleven  children. 
My  Greatuncle  Torger  Johnson  was 
the  eleventh  child,  and  he  was  an  ad- 
venturesome little  lad,  indeed. 

The  farm  was  situated  twelve  miles 
from  Christianson,  the  nearest  town, 
and  as  they  had  no  more  convenient 
means  of  travel,  they  walked.  There- 
fore, you  can  well  imagine  it  was  a 
great  occasion  when  they  made  the 
journey. 

Torger  spent  his  childhood  happily 
on  the  farm,  but  when  he  was  about 
twenty  years  of  age  he  decided  to  go 
to  that  great  land  of  promise,  Ameri- 
ca. It  was  approximately  the  year  of 
1850  that  he  bid  a  fond  farewell  to 
his  family  and  set  out  walking  to 
Christianson  and  there  boarding  a 
large  immigrant  ship  bound  for  New 
York. 

Luckily  uncle  did  not  suffer  from 
sea  sickness,  as  many  people  do,  but 
stood  on  the  deck  and  watched  the 
shores  of  his  native  land  disappear  in 
the  distance.  I  wonder  if  he  suffered 
any  pangs  of  regret  at  leaving,  or  if 
he  was  full  of  hope  and  expectation 
of  the  future? 

After  six  long  tiresome  weeks  at 
sea  they  finally  arrived  at  New  York. 


Ah!  America  at  last!  Upon  landing, 
Uncle  Torger  went  to  a  boarding- 
house,  where  he  boarded  during  his 
stay  at  New  York.  It  was  not  long, 
however,  before  he  left  this  city  and 
started  for  the  prairies  of  Illinois. 
It  is  not  known  clearly  how  he  made 
the  journey,  but  we  believe  he  came 
by  way  of  the  Erie  canal  and  Great 
Lakes  to  Chicago.  Thence  he  went 
to  Elgin,  where  he  stayed  with  his 
sister,  Mrs.  Nelson,  who  had  come  to 
this  country  at  an  earlier  date,  being 
one  of  the  very  early  immigrants  to 
this  state. 

At  this  date  the  settlers  did  not 
hive  the  Indians  to  attack  them,  but 
they  had  other  obstacles  to  contest 
with;  for  instance,  they  had  no  rail- 
roads, or  cars,  and  no  good  roads,  and 
the  farmers  were  forced  to  go  the 
long  distance  from  their  farms  to  Chi- 
cago with  their  grain  in  their  wagons. 
Uncle  often  made  the  journey.  How- 
ever, it  was  not  long  after  uncle  came 
here  that  the  first  railroad  was  started 
from  Chicago  westward  through  the 
wilderness,  and  Torger  worked  on 
this.  While  working  here  he  became 
interested  in  the  territory  arouni  Le- 
land,  and  when  the  railroad  was  com- 
pleted he  came  here  and  settled.  He 
witnessed  the  construction  of  the  first 
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depot  in  Leland,  and  saw  the  first 
train  pass  over  the  tracks.  It  was  a 
great  sight!  The  little  steam  engine 
puffing  along  the  shiny  new  rails,  and 
men  and  women  standing  along  the 
sides  cheering  and  waving  their  hats! 

This  seemed  to  tell  of  how  the  West 
was  prospering  and  bind  the  state 
closer  together,  bringing  the  people 
more  quickly  from  one  place  to  an- 
other. Now  the  farmers  had  but  to 
haul  their  grains  to  the  railroad  sta- 
tion and  send  it  from  there  to  Chicago. 

As  land  was  cheap  in  those  days 
Torger  Johnson  purchased  some  land 
three  and  one-half  miles  southeast  of 
Leland  and  transformed  it  into  a 
pleasant  farm. 

When  the  Civil  war  broke  out  in 
1861  Torger  was  living  happily  on  his 
farm,  and  although  he  was  willing  to 
enlist,  he  was  not  taken.  Instead,  he 
went  to  stay  with  his  sister,  Mrs.  Nel- 
son, and  her  children,  while  her  hus- 
band served  in  the  war.  It  was  a  try- 
ing four  years,  although  the  effects 
of  the  war  was  not  felt  so  severely  in 
Illinois;  but  they  passed  quickly,  and 
Mr.  Nelson  returned  unharmed  to  his 
family.  Uncle  was  anxious  to  start 
farming  again,  so  he  left  soon  after 


Mr.  Nelson  came  home,  and  came  back 
to  the  spot  dearest  to  his  heart. 

As  he  became  more  and  more  suc- 
cessful in  America  he  began  thinking 
of  the  dear  ones  he  had  left  behind  in 
Norway,  and  longed  to  have  them 
with  him.  Therefore  he  sent  tickets 
to  his  old  home  and  bid  them  come  to 
America.  So  in  due  time  many  of  his 
relatives  arrived,  and  many  of  them 
settled  near  Leland.  Uncle  was  a 
bachelor,  and  before  this  time  had 
been  living  alone,  but  now  his  sister 
Anna  insisted  on  staying  with  him 
and  keeping  house. 

The  last  years  of  his  life  were  spent 
happily  on  his  farm.  He  now  had  suc- 
ceeded in  doing  all  he  had  planned. 
His  sisters  and  brothers  were  all  in 
America  with  him  and  getting  a  good 
start  at  some  occupation.  He  died  at 
the  age  of  seventy-four  years,  from 
the  results  of  an  operation. 

In  the  little  Indian  Creek  cemetery 
there  is  a  little  stone  which  marks  the 
snot  where  the  most  honored  of  all 
our  ancestors  lies,  Greatuncle  Torger 
Johnson,  who  came  to  America  when 
only  a  lad  and  made  a  success,  helping 
those  less  fortunate  to  find  a  home  in 
America. 


HAPPY  DAYS  GONE  BY 

By  Adalene  M.  Spach,  Dist.  315 


"Grandma,  for  our  final  examina- 
tion in  grammar  we  are  to  write  a 
story  about  old  times.  I  wonder  if 
you  and  Grandpa  wouldn't  help  me  by 
telling  me  some  interesting  things 
you  did  when  you  were  young?" 

"I  think  we  can  help  you.  I'm  sure 
it  will  be  interesting  for  us  to  recall 
the  old  days.  What  shall  we  talk 
about  first?"  asked  Grandma,  her  eyes 
twinkling  with  excitement.  "Perhaps 
I'd  better  begin  by  telling  you  how 
old  we  are." 

"I  was  born  on  a  farm  in  November, 
1857,  about  four  miles  from  where 
you  now  live. 

"Your  Grandpa  was  born  on  a  little 
farm  at  Northville,  in  July.  1853." 

"Grandpa,  do  you  remember  how 
N^rihville  was  in  those  days?" 

"Yes;  Northville  was  a  little  inland 
village  consisting  of  a  blacksmith 
shon,  wagon  shop,  post  office  and  gen- 
eral store.  It  was  also  a  stopping 
place  for  the  stagecoach  going  be- 
tween Ottawa  and  Sycamore." 

"Do  you  remember  any  interesting 
people  of  Northville?" 

"Let  me  see,"  said  Grandpa,  scratch- 
ing his  head.     "John  Tyrell  was  the 


blacksmith  who  ironed  the  wagons  af- 
ter Frank  Rogers,  the  wagon  maker, 
had  made  the  wooden  parts.  The  wa- 
gons were  then  taken  to  Newark  to 
be  painted." 

"Northville  also  had  a  schoolhouse 
in  which  spelling  bees,  singing-school 
and  Sunday  services  were  held." 

"What  did  you  do  at  spelling  bees?" 

"Spelling  bees  were  held  in  first  one 
school  and  then  another.  The  prin- 
cipal schools  were  Northville,  Calla- 
gan  and  Dewey,  the  one  which  you 
now  attend.  The  spelling  bees  were 
held  by  the  young  folks.  Sides  would 
be  chosen.  They  would  then  line  up 
against  the  walls,  facing  one  another. 
The  visiting  teacher  would  pronounce 
the  words  for  the  first  spelldown. 
Then  sides  were  chosen  again  and  the 
home  teacher  would  pronounce  the 
words.  No  prizes  were  given.  After 
the  spelldown  they  would  visit  awhile, 
then   go   home." 

"What  did  they  do  at  singing 
schools — just    sing?" 

"No;  people  went  to  singing  schools 
for  regular  singing  lessons,  which 
lasted  about  an  hour.  A  singing  school 
term   lasted   about  twelve   weeks.     It 
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cost  about  five  dollars  a  term.  We  at- 
tended once  a  week.  At  the  end  of 
the  term  a  concert  was  given  and  the 
singing  master  received  all  the  pro- 
ceeds. Jack  Mills,  of  Earlville,  was 
singing  master.  He  used  a  tuning- 
fork  to  sound  the  first  note  of  a  scale 
or  song.  After  the  lessons  were  over 
the  rest  of  the  evening  was  spent  in 
visiting." 

It  was  just  about  this  time  that 
Grandma  chuckled  and  looked  teasing- 
ly  at  Grandpa,  "I  must  tell  you  a  joke 
on  Grandpa,"  she  said,  laughing.  "Talk- 
ing of  singing  school  and  visiting  re- 
minds me  of  it.  One  evening  during 
the  lesson  Grandpa  and  Miss  Humm 
became  so  interested  in  their  conver- 
sation that  they  never  noticed  when 
the  singing  stopped.  Mr.  Mills  said, 
'When  those  two  stop  their  visiting 
we  will  go  on  with  our  lesson.'  Their 
conversation  stopped  immediately." 

"In  one  of  our  pioneer  stories  we 
read  about  husking  bees.  Did  you 
have  them  when  you  were  young?" 

"Yes,  we  held  our  husking  bees  at 
the  Brunson  farm,"  Grandpa  said. 
"About  twenty  young  men  and  boys 
went  to  husk  the  standing  corn.  Mrs. 
Brunson  served  dinner.  At  night  they 
would  all  hurry  home  for  chores  and 
supper,  dress  in  their  Sunday  clothes, 
get  their  girls  and  hurry  back  to  the 
Brunson  home  to  'trip  the  light  fan- 
tastic' until  the  small  hours  of  morn- 
ing. At  midnight  they  were  treated 
to  an  oyster  supper  by  Mrs.  Brunson." 

"Mr.  Brunson  used  to  have  an  arti- 
ficial fish  pond,  too,"  Grandma  said. 
"He  used  to  stock  this  pond  with  fish 
from  his  own  fish  hatchery." 

"I  remember  George  Townsend,  a 
neighbor  of  Brunson's,  who  used  to 
make  good,  thick  sorgum  molasses 
for  the  small  charge  of  one  dollar  a 
fifty  gallon  barrel,"  Grandpa  said. 
"The  farmers  used  to  raise  the  cane." 

"Didn't  you  ever  go  to  school?" 

"School?  You  can  just  bet  we  did!" 
exclaimed  Grandma.  "We  had  two 
terms  a  year.  The  summer  term 
started  after  corn  planting  was  done. 


The  winter  school  term  started  after 
corn  husking  was  done.  A  new  teach- 
er was  usually  hired  for  each  term. 

"During  the  winter  that  Leroy  Mc- 
Kinley  taught  the  Callagan  school 
there  were  about  sixty  in  attendance. 
One  day  a  boy  between  the  age  of 
twenty-one  and  twenty-two  did  some 
misdeed  on  the  playground  that  the 
schoolmaster  happened  to  see.  He 
said  nothing,  but  when  the  bell  rang 
he  stepped  back  inside  the  doorway  as 
usual.  When  this  young  man  came 
through  the  door  Mr.  McKinley  grab- 
bed him  by  the  collar,  turned  him 
over  a  desk  and  gave  him  a  good 
spanking  with  the  fire  shovel. 

"The  children  were  afraid  of  this 
teacher  because  he  was  strict,  and 
perhaps  they  dreaded  the  fire  shovel, 
too!" 

"I  think  I  heard  you  say  something 
about  a  church.  Do  you  remember 
about  that?" 

"Yes;  it  was  a  Methodist  church, 
built  north  of  the  schoolhouse.  It  was 
built  by  a  Mr.  Farnell  when  I  was 
about  sixteen  years  of  age.  It  was 
a  large  two-story  building.  The  serv- 
ices were  held  upstairs,  while  the 
basement  was  used  for  social  activ- 
ities. It  was  the  center  for  all  social 
affairs.  Debates,  concerts  and  plays 
were  held  every  week,  and  each  ac- 
tivity was  largely  attended.  The 
preacher  received  large  donations.  He 
was  boarded  first  at  one  home,  then 
another.  This  church  was  sold  and 
torn  down  about  fifteen  years  ago. 

"Abe  White  was  an  apprentice  in 
Frank  Rogers'  wagon  shop.  He  was 
an  active  member  of  the  church. 
Later  he  became  a  noted  man  in  the 
Methodist  Rock  River  conference." 

"Oh,  dear,"  said  Grandma,  glancing 
at  the  old-fashioned  clock,  "see  how 
late  it  is!" 

"I  hone  you  can  make  a  good  story 
from  what  we  have  told  you,"  Grand- 
pa said. 

"I'll  do  the  best  I  can,  and  thank 
vou  both  for  helping  me — it's  been  so 
interesting  that  the  time  has  flown." 


BENJAMIN  LUNDY 

By  Dolores  Schroeder,  Dist.  33 


Benjamin  Lundy  was  born  in  1789 
in  Hardwich,  Sussex  county,  New  Jer- 
sey.    He  had  but  little  schooling. 

He  lived  in  Virginia,  and  while  he 
was  there  he  learned  to  hate  slavery. 
In  his  early  manhood  he  moved  to 
Ohio.  Here  he  organized  the  "Union 
Humane  Society"  to  fight  slavery,  and 
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wrote  anti-slavery  articles  for  news- 
papers. When  he  entered  this  work 
he  said  he  would  keep  it  up  for  the 
poor  negroes'  freedom. 

While  in  Virginia  he  saw  many  a 
slavemaster  beat  his  slaves,  and  even 
burn  them  at  stakes,  because  they 
couldn't  pick  enough  cotton  or  do  their 
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work  satisfactorily.  He  thought  that 
slaves  had  as  much  right  in  the 
United  States  as  any  white  man  did. 

He  started  an  anti-slavery  paper  in 
1821.  He  called  it  "Universal  Eman- 
cipation," the  first  anti-slavery  journal 
in  America.  The  paper  was  moved 
to  Baltimore  in  1824,  and  later  to 
Washington,  where  after  a  few  years 
it  failed.  In  1822  he  removed  to  Ten- 
nessee Then  he  later  traveled  south 
and  stopped  at  each  town,  borrowing 
printing  presses  and  publishing  his 
paper  at  different  times.  He  visited 
Texas  and  once  Mexico. 

In  1836  he  started  the  "National 
Inquirer"  in  Philadelphia,  but  later  re- 
tired from  it,  two  years  later. 

In  Philadelphia  a  large  abolitionist 
hall  was  built  in  1838.  A  mob  burned 
it  and  burned  all  of  Lundy's  papers 
and  books.  This  made  him  more  bit- 
ter against  slavery. 

Later  he  moved  to  Illinois.  He 
couldn't  publish  a  paper  in  Hennepin 


and  the  citizens  of  Lowell  invited  him 
to  come  there  with  his  paper.  He  set- 
tled here  in  1838.  His  paper  was 
published  irregular  because  of  the 
lack  of  funds  and  help.  His  sons 
helped,  but  they  were  kept  quite  busy 
with  the  farm  work.  His  paper  is 
now  the  "Chicago  Daily  Tribune." 

Lowell  was  one  of  the  stopping 
places  of  the  underground  railway. 
Another  underground  railway  was  in 
Tonica.  The  stopping  place  was  by 
the  old  grist-mill  that  was  built  by 
Baily  Barrass  in  1840.  The  negroes 
were  brought  up  from  the  South  in 
the  night,  rested  and  hid  by  day  and 
sent  onward  to  Canada  by  night. 

Mr.  Lundy  had  the  intention  of  re- 
newing the  "Genius  of  Universal 
Emancipation,"  but  in  August,  1839, 
he  was  attacked  by  fever.  He  died 
the  22nd  of  August,  1839.  He  was 
then  50  years  old.  He  was  buried 
near  Clear  Creek,  Putnam  county, 
Illinois. 


GRANDFATHER'S  EARLY  HOME 

By  Ethel  Chapman,  Dist.  163 


My  great  grandfather  came  to  Illi- 
nois from  Ohio  in  1832,  on  horseback. 
His  name  was  Samuel  Parr.  He  was 
a  carpenter  and  cabinet  maker.  He 
built  the  Joseph  Brumback  house  in 
1833. 

Joseph  Brumback's  wife  was  my 
great-grandfather's  sister  Mary.  Sam- 
uel Parr  made  his  home  with  the 
Brumbacks  while  building  his  own 
house,  which  still  stands  on  the  home- 
place  in  Manlius  township,  north  of 
Marseilles. 

The  beams  in  this  house  are  black 
walnut,  hand  hewed.  There  is  a  fire- 
place which  will  take  four-foot  back 
logs.  The  crane  in  the  fireplace  had 
hooks  on  which  to  hang  kettles.  The 
original  andirons  were  wrought  iron. 
He  made  the  doors,  cupboards  and 
panellings  in  the  wainscoating  by 
hand.  The  cellar  floor  is  of  Joliet 
stone,  brought  by  canal  boat  from 
the  quarry  at  Joliet. 

The  piers  of  the  barn  are  also  of 
Joliet  stone.  The  beams  are  hand 
hewed.  The  braces  and  beams  are 
put  together  with  wooden  pegs. 

Saw  logs  were  hauled  several  miles 
to  a  sawmill  to  be  sawed  into  boards. 

The  deed  to  my  great-grandfather's 
farm  was  signed  by  President  Van 
Buren.  The  land  was  land  granted 
to  Illinois  and  Michigan  Canal  Com- 
pany and  sold  for  $1.25  to  $1.75  an 
acre,    depending    on    whether    it    was 


timber  or  prairie  land,  timber  at  that 
time  being  more  desirable.  My  grand- 
father split  out  thousands  of  rails  to 
make  rail  fences.  They  farmed  the 
highland  because  there  were  many 
ponds  and  swamps. 

This  wild  prairie  land  was  beauti- 
ful with  flowers.  The  ponds  and 
swamps  were  full  of  wild  fowl  and 
varieties  of  snakes.  There  were  both 
prairie  and  timber  wolves,  and  occa- 
sionally a  panther.  There  was  wild 
game;  deer  and  wild  turkeys  were 
plentiful. 

People  who  later  built  north  on  the 
prairie  used  the  timber  as  a  common 
pasture. 

There  were  no  roads  laid  out,  peo- 
ple traveled  where  it  was  easiest,  us- 
ually on  the  highest  land.  The  trail 
then  going  north  of  the  house.  After 
the  road  was  surveyed  on  the  proper 
line  it  went  south  of  the  house  instead 
of  north.  If  it  had  been  placed  on  the 
proper  line  it  would  have  gone 
through  the  big  barn,  which  is  at  least 
twenty-five  rods  south  of  the  house. 

At  the  time  my  great-grandfather 
built  this  house,  the  nearest  house 
northeast  was  at  Big  Grove,  and  the 
fort  at  Ottawa  was  the  nearest  place 
of  refuge  when  Indians  came. 

Before  the  canal  went  through, 
wheat  was  hauled  by  wagon  (four 
horses   on  every  wagon)   to   Chicago, 
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where  it  was  loaded  and  shipped  east 
on  boats.  Usually  several  neighbors 
went  together  for  protection.  The 
trip  took  five  days — two  days  going 
in,  one  to  unload  and  load  a  return 
load  of  merchandise  for  themselves 
and  neighbors,  and  two  days  to  come 
back.  Wheat  was  ground  into  flour 
at  Elerdings'  mill,  north  of  Sheridan. 
Wool  was  taken  to  Dayton,  where  it 
was  made  into  flannel,  usually  red. 

My  grandfather  and  the  Millikens, 
the  Trumbo's  and  the  Fogies  kept 
packs  of  foxhounds  and  went  hunt- 
ing, as  the  English  do.  They  all  had 
good  saddle  horses;  they  could  jump 
fences  and  ford  rivers.  They  went  as 
far  west  as  La  Salle  and  north  along 
the  river  past  Sheridan.  They  killed 
wolves,  but  a  fox,  when  run  to  earth, 
was  never  dug  out  and  killed. 

Joseph  Brumback  had  a  sorghum 
mill  and  made  molasses  for  himself 
and  the  neighbors.  One  night  my 
grandfather,  George  Parr,  was  help- 
ing the  Brumback  boys,  his  cousins, 
boil  down  syrup  when  they  decided  to 


make  some  taffy  candy.  Mr.  Brum- 
back came  to  see  if  everything  was 
all  right,  and  it  happened  that  the  boy 
who  was  drawing  the  molasses  did  not 
turn  the  faucet  off  far  enough  and  a 
barrel  of  molasses  drizzled  down  the 
creek. 

Here  is  another  story  of  my  grand- 
father's boyhood:  He  and  his  cousins 
were  looking  for  their  cows.  They 
saw  a  neighbor  also  looking  for  his 
cows.  The  boys  climbed  a  tree  and 
hid.  When  the  neighbor  came  near 
^he  tree,  they  screamed  like  a  panther. 
The  man  ran  home  without  waiting 
to  find  his  cows.  He  afterwards  told 
there  was  a  panther  in  the  woods. 

There  is  also  a  story  handed  down 
from  my  grandfather  that  while  he 
was  building  a  house  a  man  visited 
and  spent  the  night.  He  placed  his 
violin  in  the  wall  behind  the  wains- 
coating.  When  he  went  away  he  left 
it  there.  My  great-grandfather,  not 
knowing  the  violin  was  there,  lathed 
and  plastered  the  wall.  The  violin  is 
there  yet,  if  the  story  is  true. 


GRANDFATHER'S  LIFE 

By  John  Pillion,  Dist.  193. 


Thomas  Pillion,  my  grandfather, 
was  born  in  Tipparary  county,  Ireland, 
in  the  year  of  1840.  When  a  young 
man  he  left  the  land  of  his  birth  to 
seek  his  fortune  in  other  lands,  finally 
landing  at  New  Orleans.  Here  he  se- 
cured work  on  the  levees  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi river  and  worked  for  many 
months.  He  also  worked  as  deck  hand 
on  the  steamboats  plying  on  the  Mis- 
sissippi and  Illinois  rivers. 

On  one  of  these  journeys  he  stopped 
in  Ottawa  during  the  year  1860  and 
obtained  work  from  a  coal  contractor 
named  Peter  Skusce.  Here  he  pur- 
chased a  team  of  horses  and  wagon 
pnd  began  digging  coal.  This  he  sold 
to  the  residents  of  Ottawa. 

In  1862  he  married  Hanorah  Cull, 
t>>p  daughter  of  Michael  and  Elizabeth 
CuH.  They  went  to  housekeeping  in 
a  little  cabin  on  the  bank  of  the  Fox 
river,  across  from  where  the  water- 
works now  stands.  The  accommoda- 
tions were  very  poor  and  they  decided 
to  move  into  the  country.  In  March 
of  1875  he  bought  an  eighty  acre  farm 
in  section  five  of  Wallace  township. 
uf  bought  this  land  from  John  Mc- 
Carthy. Loading  his  household  goods 
^nd  some  supplies  in  his  wagon,  with 
his  wife  and  seven  children  they 
struck  out  on  the  trail  across  the 
prairie   to  their  new  home. 


At  that  time  Wallace  had  no  drain- 
age system,  and  being  a  flat  prairie  a 
great  many  difficulties  were  encoun- 
tered in  trying  to  reach  their  new 
home.  Sometimes  they  would  have  to 
drive  a  great  distance  out  of  their 
way  to  avoid  the  sloughs,  as  there  was 
a  great  deal  of  water  here  in  that 
season  of  the  year. 

When  the  spring  opened  they  be- 
gan planting  their  crops  on  the  high 
ground.  The  oats  and  wheat  ground 
were  plowed  with  a  walking  plow 
drawn  by  two  horses.  Then  sown  by 
hand,  cut  with  a  cradle,  then  threshed 
with  a  flail.  The  corn  ground  was 
plowed  in  the  same  manner  and  it  was 
was  harrowed. 

The  harrow  was  made  by  driving 
wooden  pegs  into  bars  of  wood,  and 
fastening  them  together. 

After  the  ground  was  harrowed  it 
was  marked  crossways  with  a  marker 
and  then  the  corn  was  planted  with  a 
planter  crossways  of  these  marks.  One 
man  drove  the  team  and  another  per- 
son sat  in  the  middle  of  the  planter 
pulling  or  pushing  a  lever  to  drop  the 
corn  as  they  crossed  each  mark. 

The  grain  was  hauled  to  Ottawa 
with  a  team  and  wagon  and  shipped  to 
^^casfo  by  way  of  the  Illinois  and 
Michigan  canal. 

The  first  years'  crops  were  rather 
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disappointing,  owing  to  lack  of  drain- 
age. Leaving  the  rest  of  his  family 
at  home  on  the  farm  he  and  his  oldest 
daughter  returned  to  Ottawa  for  two 
winters  to  dig  coal  to  make  some 
money  with  which  to  tile  the  farm. 
In  the  spring  of  1877  he  began  tiling 
the  land,  hauling  the  tile  from  Day- 
ton, Illinois. 

In  the  year  of  1880  he  bought  an- 
other eighty  acres  of  land  which 
joined  his  on  the  west.  This  farm  had 
to  be  fenced.  This  was  done  by  put- 
ting down  posts  and  then  stretching 
smooth  wire  on  them.  The  barbs 
were  put  on  this  wire  with  pinchers 
as  there  was  no  barb  wire  in  those 
days. 

While  Grandfather  was  doing  this 
work  outside,  Grandmother  and  the 
girls  were  doing  their  share  inside  and 
outside.  Grandmother  spun  the  wool 
into  cloth  and  made  the  clothes.  They 
made  the  garden,  herded  and  milked 


the  cows  and  made  the  cream  into 
butter  and  cheese. 

Grandfather  and  Grandmother  were 
staunch  members  of  the  Catholic 
church,  so  they  seldom,  if  ever,  missed 
church.  Those  who  were  old  enough 
were  always  allowed  to  go  with  either 
mother  or  father  and  the  other  one 
remained  home  to  watch  the  smaller 
children  and  prepared  the  noonday 
meal.  Sometimes  a  lot  of  hardships 
were  endured  then,  as  their  means  of 
traveling  were  very  inconvenient. 

Grandfather  resided  on  this  farm 
until  his  death  in  1909. 

During  the  number  of  years  they 
lived  a  great  many  changes  took 
place.  When  they  first  moved  on  the 
farm  they  traveled  by  team  and  wag- 
on, then  came  the  "Democrat  buggy," 
the  double  carriage,  the  phaeton,  and 
last  of  all  the  little  old  Ford. 

At  first  they  cut  the  grain  with  the 
cradle,  then  came  the  self  rake  and 
the  Marsh  harvester.  The  self  binder 
which  followed  this,  used  wire  to  tie 
the  bundles  instead  of  twine.  This 
was  found  to  kill  the  live  stock  that 
ate  the  straw  after  threshing  and  it 
was  replaced  by  twine. 

The  grain  was  first  threshed  with 
a  flail.  This  was  done  by  putting  the 
grain  on  the  floor  and  beating  it  out 
with  a  stick  of  wood.  The  straw  was 
then  shaken  up  with  a  fork  to  get  the 
grain  out.  The  grain  was  taken  out 
in  the  open  air  and  poured  from  one 
vessel  to  another,  allowing  the  wind 
to  blow  the  chaff  from  the  grain. 

Soon  the  threshing  machines  were 
invented.  The  machines  were  driven 
by  horse  power  and  fed  by  hand.  One 
man  stood  on  top  and  cut  the  band, 
then  handed  it  to  another  man  to 
throw  in  the  feeder. 

These  machines  were  replaced  by 
one  driven  by  steam  power.  The  two- 
horse  walking  plow  was  replaced  by 
the  gang  and  sulky  plows.  The  walk- 
ing cultivator  by  a  riding  plow,  and 
^e  hand  drop  corn  planter  by  the 
Bern's  check  rower. 


OUR  FIRST  POST  OFFICE 

By  Robert  Phillips,  Dist.  274. 


Our  early  Mission  township  settlers 
laid  the  foundation  for  the  great  pur- 
pose our  American  post  office  repre- 
sents today,  although  the  first  post 
office  was  nothing  more  than  a  mere 
living-room  in  the  home  of  Squire 
Neff.  an  old  wounded  Mexican  war 
veteran. 

Mr.   Neff's   home  was   located  near 


Mission  Point,  the  home  of  mission- 
aries on  Mission  creek,  now  a  farm 
owned  by  Lyle  Bowen,  formerly 
owned  by  Francis  Bowen.  Also,  the 
first  cabin  in  the  township  was  here 
at  Mission  Point,  which  was  soon 
burned  down  by  the  Indians  before 
many  of  our  forefathers  had  settled. 
Mr.    Neff's    house    was    one    of   the 
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largest  in  those  days,  as  most 
of  the  distant  homes  were 
but  small  log  cabins.  There 
were  six  rooms — a  kitchen,  a 
living-room,  a  bedroom,  a 
pantry,  and  two  or  more 
rooms  upstairs.  They  did  not 
have  any  more  than  one 
closet  in  the  house  where 
they  could  keep  their  cloth- 
ing. 

The  furniture  was  very 
scarce.  In  one  of  the  rooms 
a  large  carpet  covered  the 
square  floor,  while  in  the 
other  rooms  there  were  rude 
benches  and  probably  a  table. 

The  chief  room,  where  Mr. 
Neff  had  his  small  office,  was 
the  living-room,  warmed  by  a  large 
fireplace.  This  fireplace  was  made  of 
clay  or  bricks.  They  got  the  clay  in 
the  Mission  creek  and  made  it  into 
bricks.  The  family  of  about  fifteen 
spent  most  of  their  time  beside  this 
cheerful  fireplace. 

Squire,  or  "the  justice  of  peace,"  as 
he  was  known,  usually  sat  by  his  un- 
polished four-legged  desk.  He  seldom 
left  his  desk  or  chair  without  need, 
for  the  reason  that  he  was  lame. 

There  were  no  boxes  in  the  office  to 
put  the  mail  in  except  a  few  pigeon- 
holes on  one  side  of  the  desk  where 
he  put  some  of  the  mail.  They  didn't 
have  to  have  many  holes  for  the  mail 
because  they  never  received  much. 

The  postmaster  never  sorted  his 
mail  during  the  daytime.  He  would 
sit  at  his  desk  and  wait  for  callers. 
When  anyone  came  he  would  look  for 
their  mail  and  hand  it  to  them. 

It  was  much  harder  to  bring  mail 
in  those  days,  therefore  the  people 
did  not  send  much  or  receive  so  much, 
either.  The  few  settlers  received  mail 
only  two  or  three  times  a  week.  There 
was  never  a  large  amount  of  mail  be- 


cause the  cost  on  a  letter  or  any 
pamphlet  was  not  small. 

Although  the  mail  did  not  come 
regularly,  the  people,  especially  the 
children  coming  home  from  school 
nearby,  were  delighted  to  enter  the 
Neff  post  office,  where  a  homelike  at- 
mosphere always  prevailed,  to  ask  for 
their  mail.  He  was  a  very  pleasant 
old  gentleman  and  he  was  usually  pre- 
pared for  a  lively  and  interesting  con- 
versation, in  which  everyone  was  de- 
lighted. 

The  nearby  school,  just  mentioned, 
was  named  Neff  school  in  honor  of 
Squire  Neff.  When  Mrs.  Frank 
Bowen,  now  a  resident  of  Sheridan, 
was  a  little  girl,  she  attended  the 
Neff  school.  On  her  way  home  from 
school  many  times  she  would  stop  at 
the  Neff  post  office  and  get  the  mail. 
She  can  vividly  recall  his  pleasant,  de- 
voted and  friendly  manner. 

Our  present  post  office  shows  a 
marked  advancement  over  the  first 
office,  but  still  our  forefathers  and 
friends  love  to  tell  about  its  begin- 
ning by  Mr.  Neff. 


HEDGES 

By  Evelyn  Pool,  Dist.  245. 


The  hedges,  used  as  fences,  which 
we  see  on  a  few  of  the  farms,  did  not 
grow  here  naturally,  but  were  planted 
by  the  farmers  many  years  ago. 
These  trees  or  bushes  formerly  came 
from  the  land  of  the  Osage  Indians, 
which  is  now  the  state  of  Kansas.  The 
name  of  this  hedge  is  the  Osage 
orange  tree,  because  it  came  from  the 
Osage  Indian  land,  and  of  its  fruit 
which  looks  like  the  orange,  but  are 
much  larger  and  are  green.  These 
fruits    are    not   edible.      The   fruit    of 
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the  hedge  is  quite  solid  and  also  con- 
tains a  milky  white,  sticky  substance, 
which  oozes  out  when  the  fruit  is 
bruised. 

The  hedge  grows  from  twenty  to 
forty  feet  high  and  the  branches  are 
covered  with  glossy  green  leaves 
under  which  lie  many  long,  sharp 
thorns.  The  roots  of  the  hedge  are  a 
bright  orange  and  grow  according  to 
the  branches — if  the  branches  are 
large  the  roots  are  very  large.     The 
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sap  of  this  tree  is  similar  to  the  sub- 
stance which  is  in  the  fruit. 

The  farmers  spent  a  great  deal  of 
time  planting  and  cultivating  these 
trees.  Many  of  the  farmers  kept  the 
hedge  cut  back  to  a  height  of  four  or 
five  feet,  trimming  it  every  spring  or 
fall,  making  a  very  neat  fence.  But 
as  the  men  began  to  farm  more  land 
and  it  took  their  time,  they  could  not 
do  this  work.  When  Illinois  became  a 
stock-raising  state  many  of  the  farm- 
ers used  wire  fences.  When  some  of 
the  hedge  plants  failed  to  grow,  the 
branches  of  others  were  bent  down 
and  woven  in  to  close  the  gaps.  Some 
of  the  hedge  died  and  boards,  wire  or 
railings  were  used  to  close  the  gaps. 
Later  many  of  the  other  plants  died 
and  most  of  the  remaining  hedge  was 
pulled  out,  being  replaced  by  our  mod- 
ern wire  fences.  The  hedge  trees 
were  also  pulled,  as  it  hindered  farm- 
ing, because  it  was  a  shade  to  the 
growing  grain.  When  the  cement 
roads  were  built,  the  roots  of  the 
hedge  got  in  the  way  when  grading. 
It  took  tractors  or  steam  engines  to 


pull  these  plants  or  trees  out,  for  the 
roots  were  very  long  and  very  strong. 

Some  of  the  small  branches  were 
trimmed  off,  leaving  the  tall,  straight 
branches,  which  were  cut  later  and 
made  into  fence  posts.  These  posts 
were  piled  up  and  let  stand  for  about 
one  year  until  they  were  dried  out  or 
seasoned.  The  hedge  post  lasts  many 
years  longer  than  the  common  wooden 
post.  Some  of  the  hedge  posts  which 
have  been  used  have  been  taken  up 
twenty-five  years  later  and  were  still 
in  good  condition. 

Many  miles  of  hedge  in  this  vicinity 
have  been  pulled  in  the  last  few  years, 
and  at  the  present  time  there  are  only 
a  few  miles  of  hedge  in  Freedom 
township. 

Small  game,  such  as  rabbits,  pheas- 
ant and  quail,  use  the  hedge  as  shelter 
in  severe  winter  weather,  only  leaving 
to  get  food. 

On  cold  winter  weather  I  have  seen 
as  many  as  thirty  pheasants,  several 
groups  of  quail  and  many  rabbits  in 
the  hedge  which  I  pass  on  my  way  to 
school. 


THE  FIRST  MEETING-HOUSE  IN  MISSION  TOWNSHIP 

By  Geraldine  Risk,  Dist.  274. 


Mission  township  doubtless  got  its 
name  from  the  first  mission  estab- 
lished at  the  head  of  Mission  creek 
by  Rev.  Jesse  Walker,  in  1826,  who 
was  the  first  white  settler. 

When  the  early  settlers  came  to 
Mission  township  they  had  no  place  to 
worship  God.  Many  of  the  settlers 
said  they  should  build  a  church  or  a 
meeting-house. 

In  1842  we  find  Elling  Eielson  put- 
ting up  a  meeting-house  in  Norway, 
Illinois,  on  the  site  of  James  Ingle's 
residence.  This  meeting-house  was 
the  first  house  built  by  Norwegians 
for  divine  worship. 

All  of  the  country  was  strewn  with 
timber  in  those  days,  so  the  men  just 
went  to  the  woods  to  get  the  material. 
When  the  trees  were  cut  down  they 
had  to  finish  them  off  the  best  they 
could  with  an  ax. 

They  were  then  hauled  to  the  site 
for  the  church  and  put  into  place. 
The  roof  of  the  cabin  was  made  of 
thatch  or  straw.  The  cracks  between 
the  logs  and  around  the  fireplace  were 
plastered  with  mud  so  as  to  make  it 
warmer. 

This  church  consisted  of  two  rooms 
with  a  fireplace  in  one  end.  The  attic 
was  a  sort  of  a  hall,  used  for  devo- 
tional meetings. 


The  building  was  paid  for  mainly 
by  Elling  Eielson,  who  was  the  minis- 
ter at  that  time.  He  traveled  around 
from  place  to  place  to  preach.  The 
minister  sometimes  stayed  in  this 
house. 

Thomas  Orstad,  deceased,  from 
Strand,  Iowa,  who  attended  services 
many  a  time  in  this  building  for  di- 
vine worship,  called  it  a  "gathering 
house,"  or  in  Norwegian,  "Forsam- 
linghus."  He  said  it  was  built  of 
white  oak  logs  constructed  in  Nor- 
wegian fashion.  It  was  twenty-four 
feet  long,  sixteen  feet  wide  and  twelve 
feet  high.  The  lower  floor  was  fitted 
for  family  use,  and  the  upper  story 
for  church  services.  The  shingles 
used  for  roofing  this  building  were 
split  out  of  blocks  of  native  wood. 
The  seats  in  the  assembly  hall  were 
planks  of  the  same  wood,  resting  on 
blocks  of  the  same  material.  There 
were  also  a  few  small  windows.  For 
many  years  this  was  a  place  where 
those  gathered  who  had  any  desire  to 
hear  the  word  of  God. 

In  the  course  of  time,  about  1848, 
the  congregation  built  a  frame  church 
about  a  mile  from  the  meeting-house, 
and  what  became  of  Elling  Eielson's 
meeting-house  is  not  known.  Mr.  Or- 
stad   and    other    old    residents    visited 
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the  spot  where  this  famous  edifice 
stood  on  a  hill  near  the  present  Nor- 
way, Illinois,  but  there  was  no  trace 
of  it  visible. 

Elling  Eielson  was  such  a  fine  minis- 
ter that  so  many  people  came  to  his 
small  meeting-house  that  it  grew  to 
be  too  crowded  and  a  new  church  was 
needed.  The  lumber  for  this  church 
was  hauled  from  Chicago  by  oxen  a 
distance  of  about  seventy  miles.  It 
took  them  several  weeks  to  bring  it 
to  Norway.  Fyguessan  was  one  set- 
tler who  helped  build  the  church,  and 
Oliver  Rosdial  also  devoted  himself 
to  the  great  task  of  finishing  the  work 
on  the  inside  and  putting  up  the  pul- 
pit in  the  middle  of  the  front  of  the 
church. 

In  place  of  pews,  which  we  are  ac- 
customed to,  there  were  chairs  fast- 
ened to  the  floor.  These  were  placed 
along  the  sides  facing  toward  the  cen- 
ter. A  small  gallery  was  built.  The 
church  room  was  heated  by  a  stove, 
which  was  in  the  middle  of  the  room. 

Church  services  were  held  here  us- 
ually every  Sunday.  Norwegian  was 
the  only  language  preached  for  some 
time.  In  the  absence  of  the  minister 
laymen    services   were    held    (Clausen 


being  one  of  the  first  laymen).  A 
while  after  its  founding,  the  people, 
both  young  and  old,  had  the  privilege 
of  attending  Sunday-school.  The  first 
Sunday-school  teacher  was  Hrmon 
Osmundson,  father  of  O.  H.  Osmund- 
son,  today  a  resident  of  Newark,  Illi- 
nois. The  books  used  in  Sunday-school 
were  similar  to  those  of  today: 
"Luther's  Small  Catechism,"  "Ex- 
planation,"  and   the   "Bible   History." 

Although  there  was  no  organ  or 
piano  in  the  church  for  a  number  of 
years,  our  forefathers  enjoyed  singing 
the  hymns  from  the  song  books,  led 
by  Andrew  Osmundson. 

For  many  years  Rev.  Eielson 
preached  in  the  church,  which  was  the 
Fox  River  church,  and  Mr.  Rasmus- 
sen  was  the  first  minister;  the  reason 
being  that  Mr.  Rasmussen  did  not  be- 
lieve in  laymen,  while  Rev.  Eielson  did. 

Today  this  old  Norway  church  is 
not  used  for  divine  services,  but  oc- 
casionally the  Ladies'  Aid  of  the  Fox 
River  church  meet  there,  and  it  is  the 
center  of  other  social  gatherings.  The 
people  of  this  congregation  join  in 
giving  thanks  to  Rev.  Eielson  for  his 
blessed  and  great  service  in  Mission 
township. 


IMMIGRANTS  FROM  CZECHOSLOVAKIA 

By  Mike  Berta,  Dist.  50. 


My  father  and  mother  were  both 
born  in  Czechoslovakia,  but  not  in  the 
same  village. 

When  my  mother  was  a  child  she 
hoed  corn,  because  the  people  had  no 
corn  plows;  the  whole  family  went 
out  to  hoe  corn  and  did  not  get  home 
until  sundown. 

When  my  mother  was  old  enough 
to  go  to  school  she  and  the  rest  of  her 
playmates  had  to  walk  double-file 
down  the  road  when  coming  home 
from  school;  a  boy  acting  as  police- 
man would  walk  along  with  them.  The 
children  spoke  to  everyone  they  met. 
Any  child  that  would  get  out  of  line 
or  whispered  was  reported  to  the 
schoolmaster.  Then  the  schoolmaster 
would  give  the  child  severe  punish- 
ment. These  schools  had  maps  that 
hung  on  the  wall,  the  children  would 
locate  the  chief  cities  of  each  country. 

When  the  farmers  threshed,  the 
ladies'  job  was  to  take  the  straw  from 
under  the  machine  and  put  it  on  a 
stack. 

At  that  time  the  farmers  could  not 
afford  to  buy  reapers.  Instead,  a  gang 
of  men  went  out  and  worked  all  day. 
The  scythe  laid  the  grass  in  line. 


The  people  ate  mashed  potatoes 
with  sour  milk.  There  were  no  gro- 
cery stores  in  the  village.  People  had 
cows,  and  raised  potatoes. 

Along  the  road  were  fruit  trees, 
which  were  guarded  when  the  fruit 
was  ripe.  It  was  picked  and  then  sold 
or  shipped. 

When  the  boys  had  time  they  would 
go  into  the  woods.  They  would  have 
a  great  time  in  the  wild  cherry  trees, 
strawberries  and  wild  plum  trees. 
Most  of  the  people  raised  their  own 
trees. 

The  houses  were  made  of  wood  and 
straw — the  walls  were  made  of  wood 
and  the  roofs  were  made  of  straw, 
serving  as  the  shingles  of  the  Ameri- 
cans. 

The  people  always  tried  to  get  a 
home  close  to  a  creek,  because  the 
people  wanted  to  wash  their  clothes 
in  the  creek  or  river. 

My  father  started  from  Czechoslo- 
vakia by  wagon  and  railroad.  Then 
he  went  through  Germany  and  waited 
for  a  ship  to  go  to  America.  When 
he  was  examined  on  Ellis  island  he 
had  to  go  back  because  of  an  infected 
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eye.  He  tried  the  second  time  and 
succeeded  in  landing  at  New  York. 
From  New  York  City  he  went  to 
Pennsylvania.  Then  he  came  to 
Stre.ator  and  got  a  job  in  five  days  at 
the  American  Bottle  Co. 

My  mother  came  to  America  about 
four  years  later.  She,  like  my  father, 
sailed  from  Germany,  but  in  a  cattle 


ship.  When  she  got  off  the  ship  at 
New  York  City,  she  stepped  on  a  train 
that  took  her  to  Streator.  No  one 
awaited  her  at  the  depot,  so  she  was 
taken  to  the  city  hall.  My  father  met 
my  mother  at  the  city  hall  and  took 
her  to  my  aunt's  house,  where  she 
tasted  her  first  banana. 


IN  OXEN  DAYS 

By  Marion  Mitchell,  Dist.  162. 


We  of  this  generation  little  realize 
the  hardships  and  trials  which  our 
forefathers  underwent  early  in  the 
nineteenth  century.  They  spent  much 
time  clearing  forests,  which  are  now 
fertile  farm  lands. 

At  this  time  the  most  popular  ani- 
mal used  as  the  beast  of  burden  was 
the  ox.  The  first  oxen  brought  to  La 
Salle  county  were  from  New  England, 
and  were  of  the  Devon  breed.  They 
were  considered  the  best  cattle  for 
working  because  they  had  more  speed 
than  other  oxen.  They  were  slower 
than  horses  but  had  much  more 
strength.  In  summer  they  couldn't 
stand  much  hot  weather.  They  were 
much  cheaper  than  horses  and  could 
stand  hard  work  better  than  horses. 

The  owner  put  the  ox  in  the  yoke 
when  they  were  about  three  years  old. 
The  yoke  was  worn  on  top  of  the  neck. 
Sometimes  the  oxen  would  turn  in  the 
yoke;  that  is,  one  would  turn  one 
way  and  one  the  other  way.  When 
this  happened  it  usually  led  to  a  fight. 
The  only  way  to  break  them  of  this 
h?bit  was  to  tie  their  tails  together. 

In  some  parts  of  the  country  it  was 
necessary  to  drain  the  land.  They 
dug  ditches  with  three  yoke  of  oxen 
hitched  to  a  machine  called  the 
capstan. 

When  full  shod,  each  ox  had  to 
wear  eight  shoes.  While  shoeing  the 
ox  it  had  to  be  lifted  entirely  off  the 
ground,  because  it  would  not  lift  its 
foot,  as  a  horse  will.  Mr.  H.  C.  Chap- 
man has  a  pair  of  old  oxen  shoes 
which  he  found  on  his  farm  many 
years  ago.  They  do  not  look  at  all 
like  horse  shoes.  His  father,  Mr.  H. 
W.  Chapman,  owned  a  pair  of  twin 
oxen  in  1860.  At  night  he  put  them 
in  the  pasture,  and  one  of  them  would 
always  open  the  gate  and  get  out.  He 
would  rub  the  bars  of  the  gate  and 
s^de  them  back  so  they  would  fall  to 
the  ground,  and  then  they  would  walk 
out.  So  finally  Mr.  Chapman  had  to  put 
holes  in  the  bars  and  put  a  pin  in  so 


the  oxen  couldn't  open  them  and  get 
out. 

In  those  days  they  used  the  oxen  to 
haul  grain  in  sacks  to  Chicago.  A 
supply  of  provisions  was  brought  back 
for  the  neighborhood.  These  people 
would  pay  this  man  with  something 
he  needed.  In  this  way  one  person 
would  help  another.  The  trip  to  Chi- 
cago took  from  eight  to  ten  days.  On 
this  trip  they  often  got  stuck  in  the 
mud,  because  in  those  days  the  peo- 
ple didn't  know  what  gravel  or  con- 
crete roads  looked  like.  When  they 
got  stuck  they  just  waited  until  an- 
other driver  came  along  and  then 
hitched  his  yoke  of  oxen  to  the  load, 
also.  Sometimes  they  had  three  yoke 
of  oxen  on  one  load  before  they  got  it 
out. 

At  one  time  of  the  year  the  neigh- 
borhood around  where  Mr.  Ambrose 
Trumbo  lived  were  out  of  salt,  so  Mr. 
Trumbo  got  up  early  one  morning 
and  hitched  up  a  pair  of  wild  oxen 
that  he  broke  to  drive,  and  started  for 
Chicago.  The  next  morning  he  came 
driving  down  the  road  toward  home 
with  the  salt.  He  always  said  he  went 
to  Chicago,  but  people  didn't  believe 
this  because  it  is  almost  a  hundred 
fifty-four  miles  the  round  trip.  Such 
speed  was  unheard  of  in  those  days. 

One  of  the  oldest  settlers  of  our 
township,  Mr.  Walter  Stebbins,  came 
with  his  parents  to  La  Salle  county 
in  1854.  They  drove  five  yoke  of 
oxen  and  two  teams  of  horses,  arriv- 
ing at  the  homestead,  now  occupied  by 
Charles  Blackwell.  They  put  in  their 
crops  with  these  oxen,  except  one 
yoke,  which  they  sold  to  Mr.  Eastman, 
who  used  them  to  break  prairie  sod  on 
his  farm,  now  occupied  by  George 
Barber.  In  the  fall  of  the  same  year 
they  sold  another  yoke  to  Mr.  Patrick 
Mitchell,  who  lived  in  a  log  house 
where  P.  A.  Oleson  now  lives.  An- 
other yoke  was  sold  to  Mr.  Steve 
Meagher,  who  lived  on  the  farm  now 
owned  by  Edward  Zimmerman. 

The    oxen    could    be    used    in    every 
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kind  of  farm  work  but  plowing  corn. 
They  would  walk  along  and  bite  off 
the  corn. 

Much  oats  and  wheat  was  stacked 
in  the  early  days.  They  left  it 
stacked  until  about  the  first  of  No- 
vember and  then  started  to  thresh.  It 
took  them  all  winter  to  do  their 
threshing  and  husking.  They  didn't 
use  the  oxen  in  husking  because  they 
would  eat  too  much  of  the  corn. 

What  a  great  change  has  taken 
place  in  the  past  seventy  years.  How 
strange  it  would  look  to  us  who  see 


modern  machinery  being  used  every- 
where. 

In  time  the  oxen  were  replaced  by 
the  horses,  and  they  are  being  fast 
replaced  by  the  tractor  and  all  kinds 
of  modern  machinery.  These  changes 
cannot  help  but  be  a  great  help  to 
mankind,  as  much  more  work  can  be 
done  in  a  shorter  length  of  time.  I 
wonder,  though,  if  we,  with  all  our 
modern  machinery,  are  any  happier 
than  our  forefathers  were  doing  their 
work  in  their  simple  way? 


THE  HAWLEYS  OF  VERMILLION 

By  Irma  Hawley,  Dist.  89. 


During  April,  in  the  year  1835, 
great-grandfather  Ezra  Hawley  and 
his  wife  and  two  sons,  Anson  and 
Truman,  started  west  from  Benning- 
ton county,  Vermont,  in  quest  of  a 
new  home.  They  made  the  long  te- 
dious trip  in  their  covered  wagon  and 
settled  on  eighty  acres  of  land,  name- 
ly, the  east  half  of  the  southwest 
quarter,  section  twenty,  township  32 
north,  range  two  east,  in  Vermillion 
township,  La  Salle  county,  Illinois. 
He  later  owned  about  four  hundred 
acres  of  land  in  the  same  vicinity. 

When  they  arrived  here  the  coun- 
try was  full  of  malaria,  but  they  had 
the  true  pioneer  spirit  and  were  not  to 
be  turned  back.  Prairie  grass  grew 
so  high  that  a  man  on  horseback 
could  not  be  seen  in  many  places. 

The  only  way  they  made  fences  at 
first  was  with  great  chunks  of  sod 
piled  one  upon  another,  for  lack  of 
rocks.  A  little  later  they  made  rail 
fences. 

At  that  time  rattlesnakes  were  ex- 
tremely large  and  plentiful.  When 
plowing  they  used  to  kill  a  snake 
every  few  rounds. 

After  settling  here  four  more  sons 
were  born  to  them — Franklin,  Myron, 
Arthur  and  Hiram.  Myron,  my  grand- 
father, was  born  June  16,  1837.  Ar- 
thur died  of  malaria  when  a  young 
man  about  twenty.  Franklin  died  in 
infancy. 

While  they  were  still  quite  young 
my  great-grandmother  would  help 
shear  the  sheep,  then  card  and  dye 
the  wrool.  After  washing  it,  she  would 
then  get  busy  with  her  spinning- 
wheel.  She  made  all  the  socks  and 
mittens  they  wore  from  this  wool  and 
even  made  some  comforter  tops  with 
it. 

When  Myron  was  about  ten  years 
of  age  he  was  sent  to  Todd's  mill  at 


Lowell  on  horseback  for  some  medi- 
cine for  his  mother.  While  he  was 
gone  a  terrific  snow  storm  came  upon 
him  and  he  could  not  see  the  way.  He 
gave  the  faithful  old  nag  the  reins 
and  thought  she  would  take  care  of 
him.  After  a  while  he  discovered  a 
light.  Calling  "Whoa!"  to  his  horse, 
he  yelled,  "Hello!     Anyone  home?" 

The  door  opened,  and  imagine  his 
astonishment  when  he  heard  his  fa- 
ther say,  "What's  wanted?     Come  in." 

Myron  and  Hiram  are  both  repre- 
sented with  families  now  growing  up. 

Sometimes  as  we  sit  and  listen  to 
the  times  gone  by  it  almost  makes  us 
feel  as  if  we'd  like  to  spend  a  vacation 
back  in  the  days  of  old. 

While  the  beef  was  salted  and  hung 
up  behind  the  stove  to  dry;  the  geese 
and  ducks  were  roasted  and  placed  up- 
on the  table  beside  some  of  great- 
grandmother's  apple  butter,  or  per- 
haps the  apples  were  baked  on  a 
hearth,  or  when  great-grandmother 
got  out  her  best  dress,  with  its  hoops 
and  bustle  and  little  white  collar,  or 
made  some  of  her  best  cookies,  be- 
cause company  was  coming,  I  believe 
I  would  have  liked  to  have  been  her 
company. 

Great-grandmother  brought  with  her 
some  asparagus  roots  and  set  out  a 
bed  on  the  place  where  they  settled, 
and  a  small  amount  is  still  growing 
there. 

Fruit  was  not  so  plentiful  as  it  is 
now,  though  there  were  wild  goose- 
berries, crab  apples,  wild  grapes  and 
wild  plums.  If.  anyone  found  or 
raised  a  tree  in  those  days,  any  friend 
that  came  along  was  welcome  to  a 
sprig  to  start  one,  too. 

Another  queer  thing  to  us  are  a  few 
of  the  expressions  used  in  those  olden 
days,  such  as  "Tote  the  horse  to 
water,"  "Hang  him  up  to  hay,"  "The 
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Yankee  guessed,"  "The  sucker  reck- 
oned." One  called  it  a  "homely  face," 
the  other  an  "ugly  face."  In  answer 
to  the  old-time  greetings  one  an- 
swered, "Quite  well,"  the  other  "Noth- 
ing to  complain  of,"  or  that  he  was 
"Quite  pert,"  the  last  word  was  pro- 
nounced with  a  long  "e."     An  extra 


meal  gotten  up  for  company  was 
called  "chicken  fixings,"  while  the  or- 
dinary meal  was  called  "common  do- 
in's."  The  Yankee  "finished  cultivat- 
ing his  corn,"  while  the  western  man 
"laid  it  away." 

In  1837  they  got  about  as  much  for 
their  wheat  as  we  do  now,  as  wheat 
went  down  to  fifty  cents,  and  no  cash 
at  that.  Pork  was  one  dollar  per  hun- 
dred, and  corn  was  10c.  Furs,  hides, 
tallow  and  skins  were  the  only  articles 
that  would  bring  cash. 

It  is  on  record  that  Ezra  Hawley 
was  a  Democrat  until  the  fugitive 
slave  law  was  passed  in  Illinois,  after 
which  he  declared  that  he  would  give 
his  support  to  the  Whigs,  and  after- 
ward to  the  Republican  party.  He  was 
a  member  of  the  state  militia  in  Ver- 
mont, and  was  an  energetic  and  active 
man  up  to  the  time  of  his  last  illness, 
which  was  pleuro-pneumonia. 

Little  did  the  pioneers  realize  how 
much  the  future  generations  were  go- 
ing to  cherish  the  memory  of  their 
many  experiences.  Neither  did  they 
know  that  within  a  few  score  years 
the  trail  of  the  covered  wagon  would 
be  retraced  with  automobiles  and  aero- 
planes; nor  did  they  know  that  they 
were  laying  so  firm  a  foundation  for 
La  Salle  county,  that  it  would  at  this 
early  date,  in  many  projects,  be  placed 
second  to  none. 


AN  OLD  REVOLVER  SPEAKS 

By  Eldon  Worsley,  Dist.  234. 


Hello,  everyone;  it  is  I,  an  old  cap 
and  ball  revolver,  speaking.  I  don't 
have  any  adventures  any  more.  All  I 
do  is  hang  on  the  wall  or  lie  in  a  trunk, 
day  in  and  day  out,  year  in  and  year 
out. 

But  the  time  doesn't  pass  so  slowly 
now  because  another  cap  and  ball  re- 
volver has  come  to  lie  in  the  trunk 
with  me  and  we  often  discuss  old 
times. 

To  begin  with  my  private  history,  I 
was  made  by  the  Manhattan  Firearms 
Company,  New  York  City,  N.  Y.  Then 
I  was  put  in  a  box  with  many  other 
revolvers  like  myself. 

We  were  then  loaded  on  a  boat  that 
sailed  up  the  Hudson  to  Albany,  where 
we  journeyed  to  Buffalo  on  the  Erie 
canal.  There  we  were  put  on  a  ship 
bound  for  the  thriving  frontier  town 
of  Chicago. 

The  trip  on  Lake  Erie  was  pleasant, 
but  on  Lake  Huron  we  encountered  a 
most  terriffic  storm.     We  felt  sure  we 


would  be  sent  straight  to  the  bottom, 
but  we  came  safely  through  the  storm, 
much  to  our  relief.  After  that,  noth- 
ing thrilling  happened  until  we  ar- 
rived at  our  destination. 

After  being  in  port  for  a  day  we 
were  taken  from  the  hold  of  the  ship 
and  set  on  the  wharf.  Here  we  heard 
men  talking  and  the  banging  of  boxes 
as  they  were  unloaded  on  the  wharves. 
I  heard  men  talking  about  the  Illinois- 
Michigan  canal,  and  what  a  help  to 
commerce  it  would  be  when  completed. 
One  man  said  he  had  come  all  the 
way  from  Ireland  to  get  a  job  on  the 
canal. 

All  at  once  the  box  we  were  in  was 
loaded  onto  a  cart  and  we  jolted  over 
the  rough  streets  to  a  general  mer- 
chandise store.  Here  we  were  un- 
loaded and  unpacked.  Some  of  us 
were  put  in  the  show  windows  (I  be- 
ing one). 

After  being  there  for  some  time,  a 
man  named  John  H.  Worsley  came  in 
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and  bought  me.  I  was  paid 
for  with  wheat.  He  had 
brought  in  a  load  of  wheat, 
as  was  the  custom  in  those 
days,  and  traded  it  for  pro- 
visions, money  being  very 
hard  to  get. 

The  journey  home  was  very 
harsh,  for  there  were  many 
marshes  to  cross.  To  go 
across  a  marsh  one  had  to 
unload  the  wagon,  drive  it 
across  then  wade  back  and 
carry  each  thing  separately 
to  the  wagon  and  reload. 
This  had  to  be  repeated 
many  times;  the  journey 
home  took  about  a  week. 

When  we  reached  home  we 
were  heartily  welcomed  by  the  family. 
The  girls  didn't  care  much  for  me  but 
the  boys  liked  me  very  much.  After 
that  I  made  several  more  trips  to  Chi- 
cago with  my  owner.  We  never  hap- 
pened to  have  any  Indian  encounters, 
however,  much  to  my  disappointment, 
for  I  longed  to  show  my  owner  how 
well  I  could  perform. 

In  later  years  when  the  Indians  had 
become  more  friendly,  they  sometimes 
stopped  at  my  owner's  house.  He  al- 
ways invited  them  in  and  treated 
them  courteously.  On  one  of  these  oc- 
casions it  was  very  cold.  An  Indian 
came  in  wearing  scanty  clothing.  My 
owner   asked,   "Aren't   you   cold?" 

The  Indian  then  asked,  "Your  face 
cold?" 

"No,"  replied  my  owner. 

"Indian  allface,"  said  the  Indian. 

When  Indians  came  riding  by  with 
their  red  blankets  and  Indian  ponies, 
grandmother  would  take  me  from  my 
place    on   the   wall   and   lay   me   in   a 


convenient  place  until  the  Indians  had 
passed  far  out  of  sight. 

In  the  last  years  of  my  owner's  life 
my  life  became  dull  and  uneventful 
because  he  seldom  carried  me,  except 
when  he  went  to  the  timber  to  fix 
fences.  If  he  saw  a  rabbit  he  would 
take  me  and  shoot  it. 

At  last  I  was  not  carried  at  all,  but 
was  left  hanging  on  a  nail.  When  my 
owner  died  I  was  very  sad,  for  we  had 
gone  through  many  hardships  to- 
gether, and  we  knew  what  it  was  to 
plow  with  oxen  and  use  a  plow  that 
wouldn't  scour  and  drag  brush  over 
the  plowed  ground  to  get  it  in  shape, 
and  to  haul  grain  to  Chicago. 

I  was  then  put  in  a  trunk  and  let 
lay  for  many  years.  One  day  about 
a  year  ago  the  lid  was  lifted  and  I 
heard  a  little  boy  say,  "Oh  Ralph, 
look!  I've  found  an  old  cap  and  ball 
revolver." 

I  am  now  his  proudest  possession, 
and  he  shows  me  to  all  his  friends. 


A  BLIND  MOLE  DRAIN 

By  Margaret  Jean  Boyd,  Dist.  219. 


Between  seventy  and  eighty  years 
ago,  when  my  great-grandfather  who 
was  Alvah  Bosworth  Goodrich,  moved 
onto  the  prairies  where  he  chose  a 
farm  near  what  is  now  called  south- 
ern boundary  of  Miller  township, 
there  were  many  sloughs,  and  before 
the  land  could  be  cultivated  satisfac- 
torily it  had  to  be  drained. 

To  overcome  this  great  difficulty 
they  made  the  first  drainage  system, 
which  was  called  the  blind  mole  drain. 
This  was  the  first  method  of  drainage 
used  on  the  land  on  which  I  am  now 
living.  This  was  one  of  the  first 
drains   of  this   kind   installed   in   this 


vicinity.  They  were  called  this  be- 
cause they  were  like  underground  tun- 
nels. The  work  on  the  drain  that  was 
put  in  on  this  farm  was  done  by  two 
Scotchmen,   who   were  brothers. 

The  machine  that  was  used  to  make 
the  drain  was  pointed  at  the  head  and 
rounded  on  the  top,  leaving  the  bot- 
tom flat.  There  was  a  handle  to 
which  a  chain  was  attached,  one  end 
being  fastened  to  the  handle  and  the 
other  end  to  a  capstan,  which  was  a 
l^rge  spool-shaped  instrument  at- 
tached to  the  machine.  To  give  a 
clearer  idea  of  its  shape,  it  was  on 
the  order  of  a  flatiron. 
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Oxen  were  used  to  pull  the  ma- 
chine, and  as  they  pulled,  the  chain 
was  wound  around  the  capstan.  When 
it  was  wound  up  to  the  end  of  its 
length,  it  was  released,  the  capstan 
moved  forward  and  the  chain  wound 
up  again  in  the  same  manner.  This 
process  was  repeated  again  and  again. 
When  an  object  was  struck,  such  as  a 
stone,  it  was  removed  with  shovels. 
These  hindrances  took  considerable 
time  and  made  it  a  slow  process. 

This  type  of  drainage  proved  satis- 
factory for  a  time,  but  later  it  became 
unsatisfactory  because  the  sides  caved 
in  and  filled  the  cavity  so  that  the 
water  could  not  drain  from  the  land, 
and  they  found  a  new  way  to  drain 
the  soil.  The  new  type  of  drainage 
was  called  the  open  ditch  drain. 

This  process  of  drainage  was  made 
by  plowing  open  ditches  with  special 
ditching  plows,  which  plowed  a  fur- 
row and  threw  the  dirt  to  both  sides. 
This  kind  of  drainage  soon  became- 
unsatisfactory,  also,  and  they  began 
using  a  third  process,  because  the 
water  washed  away  so  much  good, 
rich,  soil,  and  washed  the  ditches 
wider. 


The  third  process  was  called  the  tile 
drain,  which  proved  the  most  satis- 
factory of  the  three,  because  the 
water  was  drained  from  the  ground 
without  losing  good  soil,  and  they 
could  cover  the  drain.  Otherwise 
they  would  have  the  expense  of  build- 
ing a  bridge,  as  they  had  to  do  with 
the  open  ditch  system. 

This  kind  of  drainage  is  still  used 
on  this  farm,  having  been  completed 
in  1913  by  a  main  ditch  of  tile  rang- 
ing in  diameter  from  sixteen  inches 
at  the  head,  to  thirty  inches  at  the 
outlet.  The  work  was  done  by  a  con- 
tractor in  the  summer  of  1913.  He 
furnished  labor  and  material  for  the 
work. 

After  the  mole  drain  system  was 
put  into  use,  a  state  law  was  passed 
which  prevented  the  water  from  being 
drained  onto  the  next  man's  land.  This 
made  it  so  that  drainage  could  not  be 
carried  on  unless  a  farmer  could  get 
his  neighbor's   consent  for  an  outlet. 

My  grandmother  has  lived  on  this 
farm  about  seventy-three  years  and 
has  seen  each  of  these  processes  of 
drainage. 


IMPROVEMENTS  IN  HARVESTING 

By  Spencer  Zimmerman,  Dist.  162. 


The  cradle  was  the  first  instrument 
used  for  cutting  grain.  This  was  a 
framework  fastened  to  the  scythe.  The 
grain  was  delivered  in  a  row  back  of 
the  cradle.  One  man  did  the  binding 
while  another  was  behind  the  cradle 
with  a  long-handled  fork  to  gather  it 
into  bunches.  In  an  early  day  one 
man  could  cut  from  two  to  four  acres 
a  day.  One  man,  sometimes  an  In- 
dian, would  do  the  binding  with  a 
draw  band  taken  from  the  bundle.  The 
m^n  that  did  the  cradling  would  stop 
quite  often  and  sharpen  the  blade  with 
a  whetstone.  It  was  music  to  hear 
th°  stone  sharpen  the  scythe. 

The  next  improvement  was  a  crude 
machine  that  dropped  the  grain  on  a 
platform.  This  reaper  had  a  cutter 
bTr  and  a  reel.  The  grain  had  to  be 
raked  off  by  an  extra  man  with  an 
old-fashioned  woodtine  fork.  The  next 
machine  was  known  as  a  dropper, 
which  was  hinged  to  the  sickle  bar 
and  made  of  slats.  When  enough  grain 
fell  for  a  bundle  on  this  platform,  it 
was  slightly  tipped  upward,  which  was 
controlled  by  a  foot  lever.  With  this 
machine  the  grain  had  to  be  bound  as 
f-ist  as  it  was  cut.  It  took  at  least 
ten  to  do  the  binding. 


The  next  invention  was  the  self- 
rake  and  the  Marsh  harvester.  The 
self -rake  had  a  cutter  bar  and  a  plat- 
form to  the  back.  The  grain  fell  on 
this  platform  and  was  raked  off  by 
four  rake  arms.  The  principle  was 
that  each  time  a  certain  amount  of 
grain  fell  on  this  platform  one  of 
these  raker  arms  would  shove  it  off  in 
a  bundle,  and  of  course,  had  to  be 
picked  ur>  and  bound  by  hand. 

The  Marsh  harvester  came  about 
thp.  same  time  as  the  self-rake  did. 
Tf  h-^d  a  platform  on  which  two  men 
stood  and  did  the  binding  and  threw 
tb°  bundles  off. 

The  next  great  improvement  was 
the  self-binder,  which  two  to  four 
horses  could  null.  This  binder  used 
wire  to  tie  the  bundles  with.  This 
m°rhine  did  good  work  so  far  as  the 
binding  was  concerned,  but  the  wire 
was  dangerous  in  the  straw  when  it 
was  used  as  feed.  But  twine  was 
soon  introduced  and  is  still  used  to  tie 
rhq  bundles.  This  great  binder  at- 
tracted a  great  number  of  people  who 
were  interested  in  seeing  the  first  ma- 
chine that  would  make  and  tie  a 
bundle  of  grain.  There  was  no  bundle 
carrier    on    this    machine.      The    first 
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binder  cut  and  bound  several  hundred 
acres  the  first  year. 

About  forty  years  ago  they  started 
using,  or  rather  invented,  the  bundle 
carrier.  This  enables  the  operator  of 
the  machine  to  carry  the  bundles  and 
drop  them  into  what  is  known  as 
shock  rows.  This  was  really  the  last 
improvement  of  the  present  day  reap- 
ers. After  the  bundle  carrier  was 
made,  a  shocker  was  invented  but  did 
not  prove  a  success. 

The  first  binders  were  four  and  six 
feet  width  of  cut.  They  have  gradu- 
ally been  made  larger,  in  sizes  seven 
and  eight  feet.  About  five  years  ago 
the  first  ten-foot  power  binder  was 
made.     This  binder  could  only  be  run 


by  tractors.  The  advantage  of  this 
power-driven  harvester  is  because 
it  does  not  depend  on  the  bullwheel 
to  supply  the  power.  Under  some 
conditions,  especially  in  a  wet  season, 
the  bullwheel,  or  the  wheel  that  does 
the  driving  of  the  binder,  will  some- 
times slip,  hence  the  binder  will  not 
work. 

And  now  for  the  last.  A  machine 
is  in  use  today  which  cuts  and  threshes 
the  grain  in  the  field.  The  grain  is 
elevated  into  a  tank  on  top  of  the 
combine  until  a  truck  or  wagon  comes 
to  haul  the  grain  away. 

We  may  see  the  time  when  the 
loaves  of  bread  will  be  made  in  the 
field. 


AN  EARLY  CHURCH 

By  Elizabeth  Kavinsky,  Dist.  57. 


The  oldest  church  in  Otter  Creek 
township  was  built  in  1872.  It  was 
called  "Otterbein  Chapel."  The  early 
settlers  felt  there  was  something  more 
important  in  life  than  tilling  the  soil. 
They  felt  a  great  need  for  a  spiritual 
life.  There  were  probably  ten  or 
twelve  families  who  organized  it.  This 
church  was  known  as  the  "United 
Brethern  Church  in  Christ."  They 
held  their  first  meetings  in  what  was 
known  as  the  Strawn  schoolhouse.  In 
a  short  time  their  congregation  grew 
till  they  realized  the  need  of  a  larger 
building,  which  was  the  above  men- 
tioned church,  built  in  1872.  It  was 
built  on  the  corner  a  half  a  mile  south 
and  a  mile  east  of  Kernan.  It  was 
built  on  the  corner  of  a  farm  owned 
by  Mr.  Engle,  who  donated  the  ground 
for  the  church  as  long  as  it  was  used 
for  church  purposes,  but  if  it  ceased 
to  be  used  for  that  purpose  the  land 
was  to  go  back  to  his  estate. 

In  those  early  days  the  roads  were 
a  mere  trail.  The  presiding  minister 
lived  several  miles  from  the  church. 
Sometimes  the  weather  made  it  im- 
possible for  him  to  reach  his  church. 
It  was  said  that  a  farmer  by  the  name 
of  Strawn  filled  the  pulpit  on  days 
that  is  was  impossible  for  the  minis- 
ter to  get  there.  At  communion  serv- 
ice they  used  two  glasses,  one  for  the 
men  and  one  for  the  women.  Some  of 
the  women  objected  to  drinking  after 
the  men  because  most  of  the  men 
chewed  tobacco. 

Things  ran  along  smoothly  in  the 
church  for  a  great  many  years  until 
the  question  of  secrecy  arose,  which 
divided  the  church  into  two  factions 
known  as  the  Radicals  and   Liberals. 


The  Radicals  won  the  dispute  and  then 
the  officials  decided  to  change  the  lo- 
cation and  it  was  moved  to  the  little 
village  of  Kernan,  in  about  1895. 

At  the  passing  of  the  older  mem- 
bers the  congregation  dwindled,  not 
leaving  a  sufficient  number  to  main- 
tain the  church,  which  was  badly  in 
need  of  repairs.  It  was  painted,  re- 
paired and  was  used  as  a  church  for 
a  number  of  years  afterward,  but  due 
to  the  number  of  automobiles  that 
were  in  use  about  that  time,  people 
became  interested  in  the  churches  in 
the  cities,  thus  neglecting  the  little 
village  church. 

The  people  realized  the  need  of  a 
community  hall.  During  this  period 
there  was  a  community  club  organized 
and  were  holding  their  meetings  in 
the  town  hall.  The  club  had  used  this 
hall  for  sometime;  finally  outgrowing 
the  town  hall,  a  committee  was  ap- 
pointed to  confer  with  the  church  trus- 
tees to  consider  the  purchase  of  the 
old  building  for  a  community  hall. 
ThQ  church  was  purchased  for  the 
magnificent  sum  of  three  thousand, 
eight  hundred  fifty  dollars.  Among 
the  alterations  that  were  made  were 
a  large  dining-room  and  kitchen  in  the 
basement.  A  stage  was  also  built  at 
one  end  of  the  building,  with  dressing 
rooms  on  either  side.  On  the  other 
end  of  the  building  an  office  and  a 
Four-H  club  room  was  established 
thus  converting  the  church  into  a 
community  hall. 

Before  it  was  dedicated  as  a  booster 
hall,  the  M.  Funk  family  had  the  mis- 
fortune of  losing  their  oldest  son,  who 
died  in  Chicago.  His  funeral  services 
were  conducted  in  this  hall. 
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The  first  president  of  the  booster 
building  was  Robert  Dougherty,  and 
the  first  treasurer  was  Neil  Horn. 

The  hall  was  used  by  the  community 
boosters  and  the  school  graduation  of 
Otter  Creek  township  until  the  spring 
of  1931,  when  it  was  completely  de- 
stroyed by  fire. 

A  new  building  was  planned  and 
built  as  soon  as  it  was  possible.  It 
is  not  thoroughly'  constructed,  and 
won't  be  until  more  money  can  be  ap- 


propriated. Many  necessities  for  the 
interior  of  the  building  are  minus. 

The  carpenter  contract  was  in 
charge  of  N.  C.  Lantzer  and  the  ma- 
son work  was  in  care  of  W.  G.  Borg- 
lin.  The  concrete  work  was  done  by 
home  talent  donations,  and  the  day- 
work  principally  by  Charles  Wilson. 
The  painting  that  is  completed  was 
done  by  Charles  Wilson  and  Link  Pool. 
Expenditures  up  to  date  are  |6,000. 

The  first  meeting  was  held  in  the 
new  hall  May  3,  1932. 


GEORGE  BAZORE,  A  PIONEER 

By  Albert  Kollar,  Dist.  42 


Bruce  township  31,  range  3,  lies 
northeast  of  the  Vermilion  river.  Ac- 
cording to  the  survey,  Bruce  township 
would  extend  across  the  river  to  the 
south,  but  the  people  said  the  expense 
of  building  bridges  across  the  river 
would  be  far  more  than  the  land  was 
worth  so  they  let  the  river  be  the 
boundary  line. 

Part  of  the  township,  especially 
along  the  Vermilion,  Otter  and  Prairie 
creeks,  was  a  dense  timber  of  good 
quality  and  attracted  the  woodland 
settlers  to  this  place.  There  was  also 
a  level  prairie  here,  too,  and  it  had  a 
vein  of  coal  from  six  to  nine  feet  be- 
neath it. 

During  the  year  of  1831  the  settle- 
ment began.  George  Bazore,  who  was 
born  in  Virginia,  was  one  of  the  first 
to  move  West.  He  first  bought  a  farm 
in  Indiana.  Later  he  moved  from  In- 
diana into  Illinois  and  settled  in  Bruce 
township. 

Mr.  Bazore  was  a  strong,  durable 
man  and  well  fitted  for  the  frontier 
life.  He  served  as  a  carpenter,  black- 
smith, mechanic  and  a  successful 
farmer. 

He  first  built  the  cabin  in  which 
they  used  to  live.  Then  he  began  to 
plow  the  prairie.  The  plow  he  used 
was  a  big,  clumsy  thing.  The  beam 
on  it  was  from  eight  to  twelve  feet 
long  and  was  framed  into  an  axel,  on 
each  end  of  which  was  a  wheel,  sawed 
from  an  oak  log.  This  held  the  plow 
upright.  This  pioneer  plow  was  a 
heavy,  unwieldy  apparatus  and  was 
pulled  by  a  team  of  from  six  to  eight 
oxen,  and  made  a  furrow  about  two 
feet  wide.  The  sod,  when  plowed  at 
the  right  time,  was  mellow  and  ready 
for  use  in  about  three  months,  but  if 
plowed  too  late  or  too  early  it  would 
rake  about  three  years  to  rot.  Mr. 
Bazore  was  successful  in  getting  his 
prairie  land  worked  the  first  year,  and 
the  first  crop  planted  was  corn.     He 
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used  an  axe  to  make  a  hole.  He  put 
in  the  seed  then  and  closed  the  hole 
with  the  back  of  the  axe.  The  corn 
grew  well  in  the  sunlight,  but  in  the 
shade  it  would  produce  only  a  partial 
crop.  In  the  fall  he  turned  the  sod 
so  it  would  be  ready  to  plant  his  crops 
in  the  spring. 

He  and  his  family  did  all  of  their 
manufacturing  at  home.  They  made 
their  clothes  from  the  hides,  wool,  and 
flax  that  they  raised.  He  also  made 
his  sugar  and  molasses  from  the  sap 
of  the  maple  trees  which  grew  on  his 
farm.  He  had  large  swarms  of  bees 
and  he  got  all  of  his  supply  of  honey 
from  them.  In  these  ways  he  sup- 
plied all  of  his  own  wants  and  was 
very  generous  with  the  few  pioneers 
that  were  scattered  about  the  country. 
He  had  a  large  herd  of  cattle  and 
sheep.  From  the  sheep's  wool  they 
made  their  clothing,  and  from  <  the 
cattle  they  got  their  meat  and  hides. 
These  were  very  useful,  for  he  made 
all  of  his  harness,  shoes,  boots  and 
other  things  from  the  hides. 

The  blacksmith  shop  he  owned  was 
fairly  equipped  with  tools  for  black- 
smith work.  He  did  the  work  for  him- 
self and  the  few  pioneers  around  him. 

At  the  time  of  the  Black  Hawk  war 
he  was  the  only  settler  on  record  who 
was  living  in  Bruce  township. 

Mr.  Bazore  was  more  independent 
than  most  pioneer  people,  for  he  was 
skilled  in  so  many  different  kinds  of 
labor.  He  chose  for  his  second  wife 
the  widow  of  John  Woods,  and  they 
lived  happily  on  his  farm  till  his 
death  in  1860. 

Our  farm  is  a  part  of  the  Bazore 
estate,  and  it  has  a  nine-foot  vein  of 
coal  beneath  it.  We  farm  the  land  in 
summer  and  dig  coal  in  winter.  It  al- 
so has  a  large  timber  on  it,  and  is 
located  on  the  northern  bank  of  the 
Vermillion  river. 
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TALES  OF  PIONEER  DAYS 

By  Irene  Atwood,  Dist.  95. 


One  of  my  chief  pleasures  in  early 
childhood  was  to  listen  to  stories  that 
my  grandfather  told  of  when  he  lived 
in  a  log  cabin  which  was  located  near 
the  Vermillion  river  in  Farm  Ridge 
township. 

His  parents,  John  and  Jane  Craw- 
ford, who  were  Scotch-Irish,  came 
from  Donegal  County  in  the  Donegal 
mountains  of  northern  Ireland.  They 
came  directly  to  La  Salle  county.  The 
family  consisted  of  the  parents  and 
an  infant  daughter  Anna.  They  were 
attended  by  an  Irish  nursemaid  who 
put  the  fire-tongs  in  the  baby's  cradle 
to  keep  the  fairies  away. 

On  arriving  in  Ottawa  his  father 
hired  a  team  to  carry  them  to  the 
the  farm,  which  was  to  become  their 
future  home.  At  that  time  a  squatter 
was  living  on  the  land.  He  had  built 
a  log  cabin  and  a  log  barn  on  the  land. 
His  father  bought  the  squatter's  in- 
terests in  the  land  and  became  pos- 
sessor of  the  house,  barn,  stock,  fur- 
niture and  food,  including  the  pans  of 
milk  on  the  pantry  shelf.  In  short, 
they  bought  everything  but  the  squat- 
ter's personal  belongings,  and  these 
the  man  packed  and  went  away. 

A  vacant  brick  house  stood  on  a 
sand  hill  about  two  miles  from  the 
river.  His  parents  moved  into  this 
house  in  the  winter  time  because  it 
was  much  warmer  than  the  other 
house.  In  the  spring  they  would  move 
back  again  to  their  own  property.  In 
March,  1853,  my  grandfather  was 
born.  He  was  named  George.  One 
month  later  they  moved  again  to  the 
log  cabin. 

One  of  his  earliest  recollections  of 
his  father's  hunting  was  when  he 
brought  a  deer  home  on  his  back.     It 


was  so  large  that  it  had  to  be  hung 
on  the  rafters  for  future  use. 

When  he  was  six  years  old  he 
started  to  school  in  the  school  which 
is  now  the  Crawford  school.  It  is 
sometimes  called  the  Farm  Ridge 
school  because  it  is  near  the  Farm 
Ridge  Episcopal  church. 

While  he  was  quite  a  small  boy  one 
of  his  evening  chores  was  to  bring 
home  the  cows  which  were  pastured 
in  the  timber  across  the  river.  They 
were  located  by  the  sound  of  a  cow- 
bell which  was  on  the  lead  cow.  One 
late  fall  evening  when  the  cows  had 
wandered  farther  than  usual  and  were 
quite  a  ways  from  the  river  it  began 
to  grow  very  dark.  By  the  time  it 
had  grown  so  dark  he  could  hardly 
see  he  had  found  the  cows  and  started 
them  home.  A  wolf  on  a  distant  hill 
began  to  howl.  One  after  another  the 
wolves  lifted  their  voices  in  the  still 
nig-ht.  Being  only  a  small  boy  he  was 
quite  frightened.  But  he  succeeded 
in  getting  home  before  the  wolves 
came  very  close. 

Another  incident  he  told  of  was  the 
exciting  adventure  which  one  of  their 
neighbors  had.  He  was  spearing  fish 
through  a  hole  in  the  ice  on  the  river. 
His  only  light  and  weapon  was  a 
lighted  pine  torch.  Having  caught  a 
fine  string  of  fish  for  his  supper  he 
started  for  home.  Before  he  had  gone 
far  a  pack  of  hungry  wolves,  smelling 
fresh  fish,  started  after  him.  He  knew 
they  smelled  fish,  so  he  threw  them 
one.  While  they  were  fighting  over 
that  he  would  run  for  the  nearest 
house,  which  was  where  my  grand- 
father lived. 

His  father  died  when  he  was  thir- 
teen years  of  age.  He  being  the  old- 
est son  was  left  as  chief  assistant  on 
the  farm. 


A  FOUR-ROW  HAND  PLANTER 

By  Lucille  Sheedy,  Dist.   115. 


Planting  corn  many  years  ago  was 
a  very  slow  and  tedious  task.  To  pre- 
pare the  soil  at  the  time  when  the 
four-row  planter  was  used,  the  farmer 
plowed  the  ground  with  a  walking 
plow.  This  had  one  steel  blade  which 
overturned  the  soil.  It  also  had  two 
wooden  handles,  which  were  curved 
at  the  ends,  for  the  men  had  to  have 
a  grip  on  these  wooden  handles  in 
order  to  control  the  plow.  Usually  the 
reins  were  tied  in  a  knot  to  form  a 


loop.  This  loop  was  slipped  over  their 
head.  When  they  came  to  the  end  of 
the  row  they  lifted  up  the  plow  by 
the  handles  and  turned  it  around,  set- 
ting it  in  a  different  position  so  that 
a  new  furrow  could  be  plowed.  This 
plow  is  still  used  today,  although 
most  prosperous  and  successful  farm- 
ers have  gang  plows,  which  have  more 
than  one  share  and  are  drawn  by 
horses  or  a  tractor. 

After   the   plowing    was    done    the 
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ground  was  harrowed  with  a  tool 
made  of  heavy  timber.  It  was  con- 
structed in  v  shape.  From  the  v- 
shaped  form  of  the  harrow  were  fast- 
ened other  pieces  of  heavy  timber 
with  wooden  or  iron  pegs  through 
them.  Generally  they  were  made  of 
the  latter  material.  The  side  timbers 
also  had  pegs.  These  pegs  broke  up 
the  lumps  in  the  plowed  ground,  simi- 
lar to  the  work  of  a  drag.  This  har- 
row was  pulled  across  the  field  by  two 
horses. 

After  using  the  harrow  on  the  soil, 
the  land  was  marked  out  for  planting. 
Four  two-by-eights,  made  of  wood  or 
iron,  placed  from  three  to  three  and 
one-half  feet  apart,  were  joined  to- 
gether. This  was  pulled  across  the 
field,  creating  small  grooves  as  it 
went.  After  completing  this  one  way 
the  farmer  crossed  the  field  the  other 
way,  making  intersections.  When  this 
was  done  the  tiller  was  ready  to  plant 
the  corn  in  the  rows  as  they  were 
marked. 

A  farmer  who  resided  near  our 
county  years  ago  used  a  home-made 
four-row  corn  planter  on  his  farm  and 
also  those  of  his  neighbors  who  lived 
in  La  Salle  county.  He  now  lives  near 
Frankfort,  Illinois.     It  was  made  out 


of  light  wood,  thought  to  be  hickory. 
This  apparatus  was  about  nine  to  ten 
and  one-half  feet  across  the  top,  with 
four  troughs,  which  curved  at  the  top, 
leading  downwards  to  the  ground.  To 
make  the  troughs  the  center  of  the 
hickory  boughs  were  carved  out.  This 
carving  was  done  very  smoothly  in 
order  that  the  kernels  would  easily 
slide  down.  On  the  top  of  the  cross- 
member  connecting  the  four  feeders 
was  a  box  in  which  the  seed  corn  was 
placed.  Near  the  container  which  held 
the  corn  there  was  a  lever  that  the 
tiller  operated  when  he  did  his  plant- 
ing. Fastened  to  the  cross  bough 
was  a  leather  strap,  used  to  carry  it. 

When  planting  days  came  and  the 
ground  was  prepared,  this  farmer  took 
out  his  planter.  He  filled  his  seed  box 
with  corn.  Placing  the  planter  in 
front  of  him  he  put  the/  strap  around 
his  neck.  This  left  the  farmers'  hands 
free  so  that  he  could  operate  the  lever. 
The  four  troughs  were  set  down  where 
the  intersections  were.  The  tiller 
worked  the  lever,  and  the  corn  was 
forced  down  the  troughs  to  the 
ground.  His  planter  was  set  again 
and  again,  until  the  corn  was  planted. 
A  man  followed  behind  and  covered 
the  kernels  of  corn  with  a  hoe. 


THE  WHITE  MAN'S  FRIEND 

By  Eliza  Kerns,  Dist.  265. 


Shabbona,  who  was  the  son  of  a 
chief,  had  a  life  filled  with  sorrow  and 
disappointment  in  trying  to  be  friend- 
ly to  the  white  man  and  at  the  same 
time  leading  the  Indians  in  the  right 
way.  His  father  was  an  Ottawa  war 
chief,  and  Shabbona  married  the 
daughter   of  the   Pottowatomie   chief. 

He  was  born  in  1775  or  1776,  on  the 
Kankakee  river,  near  where  Joliet  is 
now.  When  still  a  boy  he  moved  to 
Canada.  He  returned  later  to  the 
Kankakee  river.  He  lived  to  be  84 
years  old. 

Shabbona  did  good  throughout  his 
whole  life.  He  helped  both  Indians 
and  white  men.  He  had  a  hard  time 
coaxing  the  Indians  not  to  start  war 
with  the  settlers. 

During  the  War  of  1812  he  joined 
the  British  against  the  Americans,  but 
only  because  he  was  told  that  all  of 
the  other  Indians  along  the  river  had 
joined  also.  This  was  not  the  truth, 
out  Shabbona  didn't  know  it.  Black 
Hawk  stopped  fighting  because  he  did 
no1  like  to  fight  where  there  was  a 
great  a  chance  of  getting  killed. 

The    Indian    boundary    line    marked 


where  La  Salle  county  was,  west  of 
the  Illinois  river  to  the  Mississippi, 
from  the  mouth  of  the  Rock  river  to 
the  Illinois,  also  a  tract  of  land  south- 
west of  Chicago. 

A  man  named  John  Kinzie,  who  was 
a  trader,  had  a  store  at  Chicago.  He 
was  saved  by  Shabbona  when  he  was 
taking  goods  to  his  store.  While 
crossing  the  rapids  at  Starved  Rock, 
a  half-breed  named  George  Forque, 
inquired  where  they  were  going  and 
what  they  had  with  them.  He  gave 
the  information  to  Mason  and  ten 
other  Indians  as  murderous  as  Mason. 
Their  plan  was  to  steal  the  goods 
after  attacking  and  killing  the  men. 

Forque  wanted  to  steal  the  goods 
but  he  opposed  the  murdering  part. 
He  rode,  to  Shabbona  on  his  pony  and 
told  him  the  plans.  Shabbona  waited 
with  his  Indians  behind  trees  until 
Mason  with  his  Indians  arrived.  He 
frightened  them  and  they  went  back. 
He  left  some  Indians  to  guard  them 
while  Kinzie  was  in  Chicago.  Kinzie 
knew  nothing  about  this,  but  after  he 
was  dead,  Shabbona  told  his  son  about 
it. 
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Black  Hawk  tried  to  get  the  Indians 
to  drive  the  white  settlers  out  of  the 
country,  but  Shabbona  knew  it  was 
useless.  Black  Hawk  went  from  vil- 
lage to  village  trying  to  get  a  large 
band  of  Indians  to  help  him. 

Shabbona  went  from  village  to  vil- 
lage, trying  to  get  them  to  see  how 
useless  it  was.  Black  Hawk  gained 
nothing  by  trying  to  get  Shabbona  in- 
to the  war. 

Shabbona  was  given  land  by  the 
government  in  DeKalb  county  on 
which  he  made  his  home.  When  his 
tribe  was  sent  across  the  Mississippi 
he  sold  all  of  his  land  but  the  corn 
land,  which  he  rented.  He  saved  a 
grove,  where  his  sons  were  buried. 
On  returning  to  collect  the  rent  he 
found  that  it  had  been  sold  for  $1.25 
per  acre.  This  saddened  him  so  much 
that  his  feeble  limbs  shook. 


He  took  his  family  to  Morris,  where 
the  people  were  very  kind.  Some  land 
was  given  to  them,  and  the  women 
gave  a  dance  to  raise  enough  money 
to  build  a  house  on  the  land.  The 
women  lined  up  and  Shabbona  was  to 
choose  the  most  beautiful.  He  chose 
his  four-hundred-pound  wife.  In  this 
way  there  was  no  hard  feelings.  They 
never  lived  in  the  house,  but  their 
children  did.  They  lived  in  their  wig- 
wam beside  a  brook  near  the  house. 
ov»°bbona  died  two  years  after  the 
dance. 

Shabbona  Park  has  been  made  in 
memory  of  Shabbona's  services  during 
the  Black  Hawk  war,  when  he  warned 
and  almost  made  the  settlers  leave 
their  homes  for  the  safety  of  their 
wives  and  children,  because  of  the 
murderous  Indians  who  were  trying 
to  drive  them  out  of  the  country. 


BREVOORT'S  EARLY  HOME 

By  Lyle  Hess,  Dist.  19 


In  a  little  one-room  log  cabin  south 
of  Bennington  Grove,  in  the  winter  of 
1859-1860,  sat  three  people.  The  fa- 
ther (Mr.  D.  Brevoort)  was  pegging 
away  at  some  shoes.  He  had  been  to 
Lacon  the  first  of  the  week  to  buy 
leather  with  which  to  work.  He  had 
to  hurry  for  he  had  orders  for  two 
pairs  of  shoes.  The  neighbor  and 
his  wife  had  been  over  the  night  pre- 
vious and  had  been  measured.  The 
lady  wanted  a  pair  of  cowhide  lace 
shoes,  for  they  were  cheaper,  but 
coarser.  However,  she  said  she  hoped 
to  be  able  to  order  a  pair  of  calfskin 
by  summer,  since  they  were  of  a  finer 
material,  but  much  more  expensive. 
Her  husband,  as  all  men  did,  ordered 
just  a  simple  pair  of  boots,  and 
planned  on  them  lasting  a  year.  Such 
orders  kept  the  father  very  busy,  but 
this  pleased  him  very  much  since  the 
making  of  shoes  was  his  trade.  It 
was  very  essential  in  those  times  to 
have  a  trade. 

The  mother  was  advising  her  son 
John  Henry  to  hurry  up  and  finish  his 
borrowed  reader,  for  night  was  fall- 
ing and  she  had  no  candles  to  be 
wasted.  It  seemed  to  John  Henry 
that  they  were  at  the  present  well 
supplied,  for  on  Monday  he  and  his 
parents  had  spent  much  time  in  mak- 
ing candles.  Candle  making  was  in- 
teresting at  times.  Having  no  cattle 
or  stock  of  any  kind  themselves.  John 
and  his  father  walked  two  miles  to 
a  neighbor  and  obtained  some  tallow. 
For  this,  John's  father  bargained  to 


make  boots  for  the  husband  of  the 
family  in  two  weeks'  time.  The 
neighbor  killed  a  beef  often,  both  for 
the  meat  and  the  tallow. 

Upon  arriving  home  John  and  his 
mother  placed  the  tallow  in  a  large 
iron  kettle  and  put  it  on  their  one 
little  stove  to  melt.  In  the  meantime 
John's  mother  got  out  the  twelve  inch 
molds  and  strung  the  wicks  in  the  cen- 
ter of  them.  The  tallow  was  soon 
melted  and  poured  in  the  molds  to 
harden.  The  candles  were  set  in  a 
corner,  and  since  the  little  old  cabin 
was  indeed  very  airy,  the  candles  were 
soon  ready. 

The  following  week  John's  mother 
would  be  very  busy  she  informed  John, 
for  she  had  an  order  for  a  suit  of 
clothes.  Being  a  skilled  tailoress  her 
orders  were  many.  Mr.  Brevoort 
must  go  to  Lacon  on  horseback  and 
buy  the  material.  John  and  his  moth- 
er never  went  to  the  village.  It  was 
father's  place  to  do  all  the  shopping. 

Night  came,  and  having  no  stock 
meant  no  chores,  so  father  pegged 
away  by  the  use  of  a  candle.  But 
John  had  nothing  to  do  but  climb  the 
ladder  to  the  loft  and  go  to  bed.  First 
he  must  brush  off  the  snow,  for  it  had 
been  a  "blizzardy"  day.  Soon  he  was 
fast  asleen  and  slept  soundly  until 
early  morning.  Again  he  shook  off 
the  snow  and  descended  his  ladder,  to 
find  mother  and  father  already  at 
work. 

Spring  arrived,  bringing  the  day 
that    the    soap    must    be    made.      But 
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first,  water  had  to  run  through  the 
bin  of  wood  ashes  that  they  had  so 
carefully  piled  there.  When  this  wa- 
ter had  run  slowly  through  the  ashes 
it  was  very  valuable  and  carried  out 
to  the  large  kettle,  where  fats  were 
added  and  some  water.  It  was  al- 
lowed to  cook  over  an  open  fire.  By 
evening  the  soap  was  cooked  and 
ready  to  cool.  The  next  day  it  was 
cut  and  used  in  washing  and  bathing. 
Summer  finally  came,  and  brought 
John's  uncle.  He  was  a  great  "bee" 
man.  He  put  some  honey  on  a  stump 
in  the  woods  and  waited  until  the  bees 
came  along.  They  flew  to  the  honey 
and  ate  of  it  until  they  were  full. 
Then    they    flew    back    to    their    hive, 


which  was  a  hollow  tree.  The  uncle 
followed  them  back  to  their  hive 
and  got  the  tree  spotted.  Then  he 
cut  the  tree.  They  got  two  bushels 
of  honey.  But  he  had  to  build  a  fire 
to  smoke  the  bees.  They  took  the 
honey  to  John's  house,  very  proud  of 
their  find. 

John's  father  and  mother  were  quiet 
and  always  busy,  but  his  uncle  was 
active  and  full  of  life,  so  John  was 
with  his  uncle  most  of  the  time.  One 
time  they  went  to  a  barn  dance.  He 
did  not  dance,  but  he  enjoyed  watch- 
ing the  others,  and  especially  seeing 
the  fiddler  who  furnished  the  dance 
music.  Everyone  was  happy  at  the 
dance.  The  men  tucked  their  trous- 
ers down  inside  of  their  boots  for  such 
occasions.  The  ladies  wore  heavy 
dresses  made  very  full. 

The  teacher  in  those  days  had  a 
hard  time  "boarding  around."  She 
boarded  at  one  house  for  a  week  and 
then  she  would  go  to  another.  The 
people  did  not  like  for  her  to  come 
because  they  had  to  have  the  house 
fixed  up  just  so.  So  they  were  glad 
when  she  went.  The  teacher  had  a 
hard  time  bundling  up  her  clothes 
every  time  she  moved,  and  getting 
used  to  so  many  different  beds.  They 
had  six  months  school  in  those  days, 
but  John  didn't  get  to  attend.  His 
parents  didn't  encourage  education. 
At  the  age  of  eighteen,  however,  he 
attended  school,  acting  as  janitor  to 
pay  his  expenses. 

Though  this  youth  of  1859  was 
robbed  of  the  privileges  and  pleasures 
we  now  enjoy,  he  is  regarded  as  one 
of  the  most  successful  men,  both  fi- 
nancially and  morally,  that  the  year 
of  1932  possesses. 


APPLE  BUTTER  TIME 

By  Virginia  Anne  Esmond,  Dist.  142. 


There  was  great  excitement  in  the 
house.  Tomorrow  was  to  be  the  great 
boiling  down  of  the  apples  to  make 
apple  butter  at  my  Great-grandmother 
Furr's  home. 

This  house  was  about  half  a  mile 
west  of  Dayton.  The  relatives  were  to 
come  in  the  morning  and  stay  all  day 
to  help.  The  men  were  out  in  the  or- 
chard getting  apples'  to  use.  Romany 
apples  were  the  kind  used.  They 
were  excellent  for  eating  and  cooking. 
When  stored  in  barrels  in  the  base- 
ment they  lasted  till  the  next  summer. 
Some  of  the  smaller  cousins  were 
helping  pick  up  apples,  too.     Some  of 


the  windfalls  were  used  in  making 
cider  in  great-grandmother's  cider 
presses.     She  had  two  of  them. 

People  used  to  come  from  miles 
around  with  wagon  loads  of  apples  to 
be  made  into  cider.  In  later  years 
when  the  grist  mill  at  Dayton  ground 
apples  and  pressed  out  the  juice  for 
cider  the  people  used  to  take  their 
apples  over  there  and  have  them 
ground.  Eventually  my  great-grand- 
mother did,  too. 

The  best  apples  on  the  ground  were 
used  to  make  apple  butter.  The  cider 
was  made  and  boiled  down.  The 
stirrers,  which  are  long  wooden  pad- 
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dies  with  handles  set  in  them 
at  right  angles,  long  enough 
to  keep  the  person  stirring 
from  getting  too  hot,  were 
made  from  the  wood  of  a 
large  maple  tree  that  had 
been  injured  when  the  crib 
burned  down. 

Early  the  next  morning  the 
boys  were  in  the  orchard 
picking  up  more  apples. 

Somebody  had  to  go  to 
town  to  get  the  relatives  that 
were  to  help.  When  they  ar- 
rived they  exchanged  greet- 
ings, as  they  hadn't  seen  each 
other  probably  for  quite  a 
while.  They  set  to  work 
washing  apples.  After  they 
were  washed,  the  young  folks  peeled 
them  with  two  peelers.  The  young 
people  thought  it  quite  a  bit  of  fun  to 
turn  the  crank  on  the  peelers,  but  the 
novelty  wore  off  before  the  apples 
were  all  peeled.  The  older  folks  sat 
down  and  cored  the  peeled  apples. 

Some  cider  was  put  in  the  boilers 
to  keep  the  apples  from  burning.  As 
soon  as  the  apples  were  peeled  and 
cored  they  were  popped  into  the  boil- 
ers. They  kept  on  boiling  down.  As 
soon  as  the  boilers  were  filled  enough 
so  that  they  wouldn't  boil  down  much 
more,  the  young  folks  went  out  in  the 
pasture  to  catch  old  "Dexter."  The 
city  cousins  considered  riding  old 
"Dexter"  much  fun,  even  if  he  was  a 
driving  horse  instead  of  a  riding 
horse.  Two  or  three  of  the  young 
folks  got  on  the  horse  at  once. 

Much  of  the  time  was  spent  also  by 
the  young  people  in  rambling  over  the 
farm  and  sometimes  sliding  down  the 
strawstacks.      Also   amusement   could 
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be  found  in  the  barn,  both  in  the  hay 
loft  and  in  where  the  animals  were. 

The  men  worked  in  the  fields  after 
carrying  in  apples  by  the  basketful. 
Each  one  of  the  younger  folks  took 
his   turn   stirring   the   boiling   apples. 

The  women  had  a  sociable  time  pre- 
paring dinner.  The  relatives  stayed 
to  supper  that  the  women  had  pre- 
pared. After  supper  the  visitors  us- 
ually went  home  and  the  women  at 
grandmother's  finished  the  work. 

They  took  the  apple  butter  off  the 
stove  at  about  nine  o'clock.  Then  it 
had  to  be  put  in  crockery  jars  about 
ten  inches  high.  A  cork  fitted  into 
the  top  that  was  about  half  an  inch 
thick.  This  was  sealed  with  sealing 
wax.  A  few  days  later  the  butter  was 
divided  and  each  family  took  some 
home.  Everyone  that  had  helped 
make  the  apple  butter  could  be  re- 
minded of  a  pleasant  day  at  Grandma 
Furr's  whenever  they  tasted  of  the 
butter. 


MRS.  CATHERINE  GEPHARD-FAHLER 

By  Melva  Frank,  Dist.  233. 


This  is  a  story  as  told  to  me  by  Mrs. 
Fahler.  It  is  the  experience  of  her 
own  life. 

She  was  born  in  Lebanon  county, 
Pennsylvania.  She  came  here  when  a 
little  girl  five  years  old;  she  is  now 
eighty-seven  years  old.  Mrs.  Fahler 
came  to  Troy  Grove  township  in  1850 
with  her  parents,  also  a  number  of 
others,  who  were  the  Klinefelters,  the 
Gephards,  the  Meyers  and  the  Fahlers. 

They  came  part  way  by  wagons 
and  then  on  a  steamboat  from  Pitts- 
burgh to  La  Salle.  It  was  their  first 
ride  on  a  steamboat  and  thought  it  a 
wonderful  way  of  traveling.    The  rest 


of  the  way  was  traveled  by  ox  teams. 
They  settled  a  short  distance  north  of 
Troy  Grove,  then  known  as  Homer. 

Their  first  home  was  a  log  house,  as 
were  all  other  homes  at  that  time. 
There  were  no  Indians  here,  but  there 
were  several  newly  built  Indian  huts. 
One  hut  was  on  the  farm  owned  by 
Mrs.  Fahler's  father.  Whenever  the 
children  were  disobedient  their  parents 
would  threaten  to  send  them  down  to 
the  Indian  hut.  The  children  would 
gladly  obey  their  parents,  because 
they  were  afraid  the  Indians  would 
come  back  and  get  them. 

There  were  no  schoolhouses  near  by 
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at  that  time.  The  first  school  Mrs. 
Fahler  attended  was  taught  by  a 
neighbor  woman.  It  was  kept  in  this 
woman's  home.  The  log  house  in 
which  it  was  taught  was  then  located 
on  the  farm  where  Charles  Klinefelter 
now  lives.  There  were  no  desks. 
Some  of  the  children  sat  on  the  lady's 
bed.  All  those  who  could  not  sit  on 
the  bed  sat  on  little  benches  without 
any  backs.  The  children's  backs 
would  get  very  tired.  The  first  real 
school  that  she  can  remember  of  was 
built  where  the  schoolhouse  known  as 
the  No.  6  school  now  stands. 

When  they  first  lived  here  there 
were  no  churches  nor  ministers.  But 
each  Sunday  they  gathered  at  one  of 
the  homes.  They  would  study  the 
Bible  and  teach  the  children  Bible  les- 
sons and  hold  prayer  meetings.  At 
first  the  people  were  very  homesick. 
There  were  no  amusements.  The  only 
time  they  got  togteher  was  when  they 
held  their  services.  After  she  became 
a  young  lady  they  held  spelling  bees. 

When  they  came  here  her  mother 
brought  her  spinning-wheel  with  her. 
Many  of  their  garments  were  made 
of  the  home-spun  material.  For  lights 
they  made  their  own  tallow  candles. 
The  lanterns  were  made  by  placing  a 
candle  in  a  tin  with  holes  cut  in  it  to 
allow  the  light  to   shine  through. 

Those  days  everyone  had  to  help  in 
the  fields  as  they  did  not  have  any 
modern  farming  tools.  Farming  in 
those  days  was  very  hard  work.  Their 
plows  were  just  an  ordinary  walking 
plow.  All  of  the  hay  was  cut  with 
scythes  and  raked  up  with  hand  rakes. 
The  small  grain  was  cut  with  a  hand 
tool  they  called  a  cradle,  and  it  was 
threshed  with  a  flail.     They  had  their 


wheat  ground  into  flour.  The  mill 
was  located  somewhere  between  Otta- 
wa and  Troy  Grove.  They  took  the 
wheat  one  day  and  returned  home  the 
next  day.  Some  of  their  products 
were  taken  to  Chicago  by  team  and 
wagon,  and  needed  supplies  were 
brought  back;  others  were  hauled  to 
La  Salle.  There  was  one  store  at  Troy 
Grove  where  some  supplies  could  be 
bought. 

There  was  no  city  of  Mendota  where 
the  city  now  stands;  there  was  noth- 
ing but  swamps.  The  swamps  were 
infested  with  mosquitoes.  The  people 
had  to  build  smudge  fires  to  protect 
themselves.  The  land  was  then  be 
ing  offered  for  one  dollar  and  twenty- 
five  cents  an  acre.  The  people  did 
not  want  to  buy  the  land  because  it 
was  so  swampy.  But  after  it  was  tiled 
it  made  wonderful  farm  land. 

There  were  no  railroads  then.  The 
first  railroad  was  the  Illinois  Central. 
It  was  put  through  about  the  years 
of  1852  "to  1853.  After  the  railroad 
was  built,  Mendota  was  built  up  and 
soon  became  a  thriving  town.  The 
railroads  helped  others  to  come  here 
to  settle.  It  was  a  great  help  to  the 
people  not  to  have  to  haul  their  grain 
so  far  and  to  have  supplies  brought  in. 

The  first  cemetery  laid  out  was 
north  of  Levi  Kreiser's  home.  The 
bodies  were  later  removed  to  the  pres- 
ent cemetery,  which  is  in  the  village 
of  Troy  Grove. 

Mrs.  Fahler  has  lived  through  many 
changes,  such  as  from  tallow  candles 
to  electric  lights,  and  from  ox  teams 
to  aeroplanes.  Inventions,  that  are 
truly  wonderful,  which  seventy  years 
ago  they  would  have  thought  impos- 
sible. 


THE  NAMING  OF  WALTHAM 

By  Ralph  Bradford,  Dist.  184. 


Steven  A.  Jones,  the  man  who 
named  Waltham  township,  was  an  en- 
gineer of  Waltham,  Massachusetts, 
but  took  the  western  fever.  In  the 
spring  of  1837  he  went  to  Boston,  then 
goino-  by  way  of  the  Erie  canal  and 
the  Great  Lakes,  he  and  his  two  part- 
ners reached  Chicago.  The  Illinois 
and  Michigan  canal  not  being  finished 
they  came  by  land  to  the  mouth  of 
the  Vermillion  river,  where  they  hewed 
logs  until  the  spring  of  1838.  They 
then  moved  to  what  is  now  known  as 
Waltham  township,  eight  miles  north 
of  the  canal.  The  reason  of  coming 
so  far  away  from  the  canal  was  that 
the  land  on  each  side  belonged  to  the 


state,  which  was  selling  for  S2.50  per 
acre.  The  land  where  they  settled 
belonged  to  the  government  and  could 
be  bought  for  $1.25  per  acre. 

After  building  a  sod  house  it  was 
time  to  plant  the  crops.  Corn  and 
beans  being  their  first  crop,  were 
planted  by  using  a  hatchet  for  cutting 
a  hole  in  the  soil  so  the  seeds  could  be 
dropped  in.  That  fall  three  bushels 
of  beans  were  harvested. 

Plentv  of  wild  game  was  found,  but 
pork  was  wanted.  Mr.  Jones  decided 
to  go  to  his  nearest  neighbor,  Truman 
Hardey,  who  lived  about  seven  miles 
south,  to  get  some  pork. 

"My  hogs  will  not  be  fat  until  No- 
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vember  some  time.  I  will  send  my 
boy  up  and  tell  you  when  I  have 
butchered,"  said  Mr.  Hardey. 

The  evening  before  Thanksgiving 
the  boy  came  riding  up  on  a  horse  and 
said,  "We  butchered  eighteen  hogs, 
weighing  two  hundred  pounds  each 
when  dressed,  today." 

Thanksgiving  morning  Mr.  Jones 
yoked  up  his  oxen  to  the  ox-cart  and 
went  after  the  pork.  It  being  Thanks- 
giving, he  stayed  for  dinner,  having 
pork,  corn  bread  and  beans,  which  Mr. 
Jones  thought  was  the  best  dinner  he 
had  ever  eaten. 

"How  much  do  you  want  for  two  of 
those  hogs?"  said  Mr.  Jones  after  eat- 
ing his  dinner. 

"They  are  worth  a  half  cent  a  pound 
dressed,  in  Peru.  But  do  you  think 
that  I  would  be  mean  enough  to 
charge  a  neighbor  for  two  little 
pigs?"  said  Mr.  Hardey. 

Mr.  Jones  took  the  meat  home  that 
evening.  He  later  took  Mr.  Hardey 
down  a  half  bushel  of  beans,  with 
which  he  was  well  pleased. 

Mr.  Jones  took  a  load  of  wheat  to 
Chicago  for  which  he  received  37c  per 


bushel.  When  he  came  back  he  found 
the  sod  house  occupied  by  a  man, 
woman  and  three  children.  There 
had  been  a  cholera  scare  in  Peru, 
which  caused  families  to  leave  the 
city  to  get  away  from  the  disease. 
The  man  was  willing  to  work,  but 
Mr.  Jones  not  having  anything  for 
him  to  do  let  him  stay,  although  he 
had  to  sleep  in  the  cattle  pen  to  make 
room  for  the  woman  and  children. 

Mr.  Jones  now  wanting  a  better 
house  on  his  farm,  went  to  the  tim- 
ber and  whip-sawed  some  boards  to 
build  himself  a  wooden  house. 

When  the  country  became  more 
populated,  a  township  was  formed. 
Mr.  Jones  named  it  Waltham,  after 
Waltham,  Massachusetts.  For  forty 
years  thereafter  he  was  the  town 
clerk. 

C.  S.  Jones  now  owns  the  farm  of 
his  father,  which  now  contains  mod- 
ern buildings  and  is  farmed  with 
power  machinery.  Beef  cattle  are 
also  fed  here  almost  every  winter. 
The  house  now  on  this  farm  is  a  few 
rods  northwest  of  where  the  sod  house 
stood. 


THE  UNDERGROUND  RAILWAY 

By  Marshall  Krug,  Dist.  246. 


The  first  slaves  were  brought  to 
Illinois  in  1719  by  Mr.  Renault,  of 
France,  who  brought  with  him  besides 
the  slaves,  two  hundred  laborers  and 
miners.  On  the  way  across  the  ocean 
he  stopped  at  San  Domingo,  where 
he  purchased  five  hundred  slaves.  He 
came  because  he  wanted  to  find  gold 
and  silver.  After  twenty  years  of 
searching  he  sold  his  slaves  to  the 
French  settlers  and  went  back  to 
France. 

Although  the  people  had  their 
slaves,  the  Ordinance  of  1787  forbade 
slavery.  When  the  people  heard  this 
they  started  to  leave  the  state.  Gov- 
ernor St.  Clair,  the  first  governor,  told 
them  the  ordinance  meant  they  could 
keen  the  slaves  they  had,  but  they 
could  not  buy  any  more.  Yet,  the 
people  wanted  more  slaves.  Finally 
they  thought  of  a  plan  to  evade  the 
law.  They  said  they  would  bring 
them  in  as  indentured  seravnts.  In 
1805  and  1807  congress  passed  the 
Black  Laws,  which  were  laws  deter- 
mining the  terms  of  service  of  a  slave. 
Any  male  under  fifteen  years  of  age 
would  have  to  serve  until  thirty-five 
years  of  age;  and  females  until  thirty 
years  of  age.  Children  born  to  per- 
sons of  color  should  serve — boys  for 


thirty  years  and  girls  for  twenty-eight 
years. 

In  1822  the  time  seemed  ripe  to  de- 
cide whether  Illinois  should  be  a  free 
state  or  a  slave  state.  Governor  Coles 
was  against  slavery.  When  the  peo- 
ple voted  whether  it  should  be  a  free 
state  or  not  the  anti-slavery  people 
won  by  a  few  votes.  They  voted 
again,  but  the  anti-slavery  people 
were  still  in  the  lead.  In  1824  it  was 
decided  that  Illinois  should  remain  a 
free  state. 

Before  the  Civil  war,  in  the  30's  and 
40's,  the  people  were  making  speeches 
for  and  against  slavery.  Most  of  the 
anti-slavery  people  lived  in  the  North, 
while  most  of  the  pro-slavery  people 
lived  in  the  South.  The  northern  men 
did  all  they  could  against  slavery, 
while  the  southern  men  did  all  they 
could  for  slavery. 

If  a  slave  ran  away  from  his  master 
and  got  to  Canada  before  his  master 
caught  him,  he  was  considered  a  free 
man.  After  a  number  of  slaves  had 
started  doing  this  the  anti-slavery 
people  began  to  help  them  by  hiding 
them  through  the  day  and  taking 
them  north  in  the  night.  As  soon  as 
the  slave  owners  could  not  find  their 
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slaves  they  said  the  northmen  must 
have  an  underground  railway. 

There  were  two  slave  routes  pass- 
ing through  Harding.  One  came  from 
Troy  Grove;  another  route  came  from 
Ottawa,  north  through  Harding. 

Samuel  Cody,  who  lived  one  mile 
east  and  three-quarters  mile  south  of 
Harding,  helped  in  taking  the  slaves 
along  the  slave  routes  northward.  He 
had  a  man  bring  the  slaves  to  his 
house.  He  would  hide  them  through 
the  day  and  the  next  night  take  them 
on  to  Leland. 

Mr.  Hubbard,  who  lived  one-quarter 
mile  south  of  Harding,  where  Wallace 
Pool  now  lives,  also  helped  in  taking 
slaves  on  the  slave  routes.  He  would 
hide  them  through  the  day  and  the 
next  night  take  them  on  north.  He 
used  his  barn  to  hide  them  in  during 
the  day. 

Mr.  Batchelder,  who  lived  one-half 
mile    north   of    Harding,    helped    take 


slaves  to  the  next  station.  Mr.  Batch- 
elder  was  a  tall,  heavy-set  and  sturdy 
man.'  One  night  he  had  a  large  slave 
to  be  gotten  to  the  next  station.  The 
slave  owners  were  about  the  house 
waiting  for  a  chance  to  capture  the 
slave.  To  give  the  men  a  better 
chance  to  get  the  slave  to  the  next 
station,  Mr.  Batchelder  blackened  his 
face  and  started  out  over  the  corn- 
field, with  the  slave  owners  after  him. 
The  slave  owners  chased  after  him, 
thinking  it  was  the  slave.  While  the 
slave  owners  were  chasing  Batchelder 
the  northmen  took  the  slave  on  north. 
The  slave  owners  were  angry  when 
they  found  it  was  Batchelder  and  not 
the  slave  they  were  after.  The  own- 
ers had  to  go  away  without  their 
slaves. 

I  am  proud  that  I  live  in  Freedom 
township  because  it  was  one  of  the 
townships  against  slavery.  Don't  you 
think  I  have  a  right  to  be? 


A  CENTURY  AGO 

By  Francis  McGrath,  Dist.  191 


On  the  second  of  November,  1829, 
John  Green  and  a  number  of  others, 
with  their  families,  left  Newark, 
Licking  county,  Ohio,  for  what  is  now 
La  Salle  county.  The  outfit  consisted 
of  one  four-yoke  ox  team,  three  two- 
horse  wagons,  and  one  carriage.  The 
streams  were  high  and  the  roads  were 
almost  impassable.  In  some  places 
they  had  to  cut  their  way  through 
brush,  and  the  roads  were  very  bumpy. 
In  one  place  a  man  holding  a  child 
was  thrown  out  of  the  wagon,  the  man 
having  three  ribs  broken.  The  streams 
were  so  high  that  they  had  to  go 
around    them. 

They  traveled  five  days  before  they 
came  to  Parish's  Grove,  Iroquois 
county,  Illinois.  They  followed  an  In- 
dian trail  to  Hubbard's  trading  post. 
Here  they  bought  about  eight  bushels 
of  corn  and  a  canoe.  They  loaded  it 
with  about  thirty  hundred  pounds  of 
their  goods.  The  crew  consisted  of 
Jacob  Kite,  Joseph  Grove  and  Samuel 
Grove.  They  gave  them  instructions 
to  work  down  the  Iroquois  river  to 
the  Kankakee  river,  and  through  that 
to  the  Illinois  river,  where  they  were 
supposed  to  meet  them.  This  was 
necessary  because  the  teams  were 
tired  and  thin  and  the  roads  were  al- 
most impassible.  On  the  trip  Joseph 
Grove  was  so  badly  chilled  that  he 
never  fully  recovered. 

They  crossed  a  prairie,  which  had 
no  bottom — at  least,  they  didn't  find 


any.  The  second  day  of  the  trip  they 
came  to  a  river  which  they  couldn't 
cross  and  they  had  to  fell  trees  on 
each  side  until  it  made  a  kind  of  a 
bridge.  They  got  the  things  over  all 
right.  One  of  the  women  was  afraid 
to  go  across,  so  John  Green  took  her 
on  his  back  and  made  his  way  over 
on  his  hands  and  knees. 

As  a  heavy  rain  came  on,  they  en- 
camped in  a  small  grove  of  trees. 
They  were  obliged  to  cut  up  some  of 
their  boxes  to  make  a  fire.  One  of 
the  women  lay  down  on  the  bottom 
of  one  of  the  wagons  and  tried  to 
sleep  but  she  was  frozen  fast  so  she 
couldn't  rise  in  the  morning. 

It  took  them  three  days  to  reach 
the  mouth  of  the  Kankakee  river,  a 
distance  of  thirty  miles.  Those  in  the 
canoe  were  about  to  give  up  in  des- 
pair when  they  heard  the  familiar 
voice  of  one  of  the  other  party  calling 
one  of  his  favorite  horses.  Those 
from  the  canoe  made  their  way  to  the 
others.  They  had  to  get  their  goods 
across  the  Illinois  river,  so  they  took 
them  in  the  canoe.  A  friendly  Indian 
showed  them  a  ford,  and  they  got  the 
wagons  over  without  difficulty. 

Their  corn  was  giving  out  and  the 
teams  were  getting  thin  because  of 
nothing  to  eat,  except  dry  grass,  and 
not  much  of  that,  for  the  prairies  were 
mostly  all  burned  off  by  prairie  fires. 

In  the  afternoon  of  the  5th  of  De- 
cember they  came  in  sight  of  a  grove 
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of  timber,  and  John  Green  believing 
it  to  be  Hawley's  (now  Holderman's) 
grove,  started  ahead  on  horseback. 
His  expectations  were  realized  and  he 
found  Messrs.  Hawley  and  Baresford 
butchering  a  beef.  He  harnessed  one 
of  Baresford's  horses  to  a  wagon,  and 
taking  a  quarter  of  beef  and  filling 
the  wagon  with  corn,  he  started  for 
Nettle  Creek,  where  he  supposed  the 
party  would  stop.  There  was  great 
rejoicing  in  camp  when  Mr.  Green  ar- 
rived with  the  corn  and  beef,  as  they 
were  about  starved. 

The  next  day  about  four  o'clock 
they  arrived  at  their  destination. 
They  expected  to  find  those  who  had 
gone  in  the  canoe  to  be  there  before 
them,  and  as  night  grew  nearer  they 
began  to  think  they  had  met  with 
some  serious  accident.  Their  anxiety 
was  soon  relieved  for  they  had  made 
the  canoe  fast  on  the  rapids  of  the 
Illinois  river  near  Marseilles  and 
started  across  the  prairie,  not  know- 
ing where  they  were  going.  They  saw 
the  light  in  the  cabin  and  went  to  it. 
There  was  a  great  rejoicing  in  the 
camp  because  the  lost  were  found 
again. 


Their  next  object  was  to  secure 
some  provisions,  as  they  had  a  large 
family  and  good  appetites.  They 
bought  twenty-four  hogs  at  Markly, 
then  went  to  Tazewell  county  and 
bought  thirty  bushels  of  wheat  at  four 
shillings,  and  eighty  bushels  of  corn 
at  three   shillings. 

They  went  to  a  place  where  Wash- 
ington now  is  and  had  their  grain 
ground  into  flour.  The  provisions 
were  scarce  before  they  produced  a 
crop.  They  frequently  lived  on  beef, 
potatoes  and  pound  cake,  so  called  be- 
ing made  of  corn  pounded  into  a  mor- 
tar. They  went  to  work  improving 
in  the  spring  and  by  July  4th  they 
had  240  acres  fenced  and  nearly  all 
broken,  and  had  built  a  sawmill,  dam 
and  race,  and  had  a  run  of  boulder 
mill  stones  in  one  corner  of  the  saw- 
mill grinding  wheat,  the  first  ground 
on  the  Fox  river.  The  stones  were 
made  from  boulders. 

Of  the  company  of  twenty-four  that 
came  out  in  the  fall  of  1829,  two  re- 
turned to  Ohio;  of  the  twenty-two  who 
remained,  only  seven  died  in  forty-one 
years. 


VILLAGE  OF  LELAND 

By  Loretta  Wright,   Dist.   319. 


The  first  settlements  in  the  vicinity 
of  Leland  were  made  as  early  as  1837 
and  '38.  However,  there  were  few 
persons  located  here  before  the  rail- 
road was  built.  This  was  due  to  the 
flat,  swampy  condition  of  the  land, 
which  had  never  been  drained. 

Tobias  Satter,  an  old  settler  of  Le- 
land, also  the  only  old  Civil  war  vet- 
eran living  there  now,  tells  of  the  time 
when  you  could  put  your  skates  on  at 
your  door  and  skate  from  pond  to 
pond  until  you  reached  Indian  creek 
without  touching  land.  This  was  a  dis- 
tance of  eight  and  one-half  miles. 

The  town  was  started  when  they 
made  the  survey  for  the  railroad.  Its 
location  is  above  the  surrounding 
country,  and  this  fact,  with  others,  in- 
duced the  people  nearby  to  survey  and 
lay  out  a  village. 

Some  of  these  persons  were  Christo- 
pher Fuerborn,  his  brother  Henry  and 
the  Whitmore  brothers.  All  these 
men  owned  land  but  Christopher 
Fuerborn  was  the  only  man  living  on 
the  land  at  that  time.  The  survey 
was  made  by  J.  H.  Wagner  and  is 
recorded  June  24,  1853.  The  town  was 
called  Whitfield. 
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When  the  railroad  erected  their 
freight  houses  and  passenger  houses, 
they  named  the  station  Waverly  and 
under  that  name  a  post  office  was  es- 
tablished. Because  there  was  another 
post  office  by  this  name  in  Morgan 
county  there  was  a  petition  made  by 
the  residents  of  Waverly  Station  to 
change  the  name. 

Due  to  the  fact  that  the  postmas- 
ter's name  was  John  Leland  Adams, 
the  name  Leland  was  proposed  and 
was  accepted  in  1864.  The  town  is 
still  known  by  that  name. 

The  first  store  was  opened  in  1853 
by  Abraham  Skinner.  The  store  stood 
on  the  south  side  of  the  railroad.  Mr. 
Skinner  ran  the  store  until  his  death, 
in  1855.  The  first  mechanic  was  Elias 
Hanson,  who  opened  a  blacksmith 
shop  in  1854.  The  same  year  the  sec- 
ond store  was  erected. 

Before  the  first  grain  warehouse 
was  built  in  1853,  the  men  hauled 
their  grain  to  Chicago.  Companies 
were  formed  where  several  wagons 
went  together.  The  trip  required  six 
days. 

The  grain  warehouse  was  chiefly 
used    by    the    farmers    to    store    their 
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grain  in  for  an  autumn  shipment.  The 
lower  part  was  used  as  a  freight  de- 
pot, and  this  was  the  only  building 
for  grain  for  several  years. 

From   1853  to   1860  the   growth   of 
the  village  was  very  slow.     That  year 


a  good  trade  was  maintained  until  the 
disastrous  fire  in  1886.  The  fire 
burned  most  of  the  business  part  of 
the  town  and  stopped  its  progress 
quite  a  bit,  from  which  it  has  never 
recovered. 


CHIEF  SHABBONA 

By  Marjorie  Simpson,  Dist.  292. 


In  the  southern  part  of  DeKalb 
county  is  a  little  town  of  Shabbona.  A 
little  farther  south  is  the  grove  of 
Shabbona,  which  were  both  named 
after  him.  People  around  here  think 
it  a  delight  to  point  out  the  spot  where 
his  wigwam  stood  on  the  bank  of  a 
small  stream.  It  is  a  very  beautiful 
spot,  and  a  few  mounds  can  still  be 
found  there.  The  tribe  never  num- 
bered more  than  one  hundred  and 
thirty.  The  grove,  which  was  named 
after  him,  has  many  good  trees,  such 
as  bur  and  red  oak.  At  one  time  it 
was  the  finest  grove  in  Illinois;  it  cov- 
ered fifteen  hundred  acres.  The  white 
men  took  trees  from  this  grove  and 
built  Shabbona  a  house  to  show  their 
appreciation.  He  never  used  it  to  live 
in,  but  used  it  for  his  ponies. 

Shabbona  was  a  member  of  the 
Ottawa  tribe.  He  was  a  nephew  of 
Pontiac,  born  somewhere  along  the 
Maumee  river.  He  was  a  friend  of 
Tecumseh  and  Prophet. 

People  had  many  different  ways  to 
spell  his  name.  Shabbona  himself 
liked  to  have  the  accent  on  the  first 
syllable,  like   Shab'ney. 

Shabbona  was  a  very  large  Indian. 
He  was  five  feet  nine  inches  tall  and 
very  strong.  He  was  so  tall  that 
when  he  rode  a  horse  he  appeared 
much  larger  than  when  walking.  His 
hands  were  very  small  compared  to 
the  rest  of  his  body.  One  person  said 
he  was  as  strong  as  a  buffalo,  as  swift 
on  foot  as  a  deer,  and  as  gentle  as  a 
woman. 

The  autumn  was  the  time  for  the 
Indians  to  do  their  hunting.  The 
Ottawa  tribe  came  up  through  Illinois 
to  Chicago.  Here  they  felt  at  home 
with  their  friends,  the  Pottawatomie 
tribe.  Shabbona  however  did  not  re- 
turn, but  spent  the  remaining  winter 
with  them.  Here  he  married  the 
chief's  daughter  and  became  a  Potta- 
watomie chief.  His  brothers  were 
jealous  of  him  and  said  some  things 
about  him  that  reached  his  ears.  "When 
he  heard  these  things  he  started  for 
home,  but  he  soon  returned  to  his 
squaw. 

He  met  his  friend  Tecumseh  along 


the  Fox  river,  and  held  two  councils 
with  him.  He  visited  the  Indians  in 
Illinois  and  Wisconsin. 

War  was  declared  on  Fort  Dearborn. 
Runners  came  by  and  said  that  the 
Pottawatomies  were  to  take  part  in  it. 
Shabbona  feeling  sorry  for  the  whites, 
went  there  to  warn  them,  but  was  too 
late.  Fifty-two  were  captured  and 
scalped.  In  1816  when  the  fort  was 
rebuilt,  Captain  Bradley  buried  their 
bones.  The  prisoners  were  placed  in 
Kinzer's  house,  where  Black  Patridge 
and  Shabbona  tried  to  protect  them. 

Shabbona  next  joined  Tecumseh  and 
was  second  in  command.  He  did  not 
like  fighting  against  the  Americans, 
and  after  this  was  always  a  friend  to 
them. 

The  Winnebagoes  made  war  on  the 
whites.  Shabbona  did  not  like  this. 
He  succeeded  in  persuading  the  Potta- 
watomies to  stay  at  home.  So  Shab- 
bona, his  son,  and  his  nephew  set  out 
to  warn  the  white  men.  He  was  in  his 
saddle  forty-eight  hours.  He  rode 
back  the  second  time  and  begged  them 
to  go,  but  they  had  heard  so  many 
false  alarms;  so  thirteen  were  killed, 
and  two  little  girls  were  taken  cap- 
tives. This  happened  close  to  Shab- 
bona Park,  along  Indian  creek. 

Shabbona  sold  part  of  his  land  and 
went  West.  When  he  came  back  the 
white  men  had  taken  control  of  it  all, 
and  Shabbona  had  no  home.  He  felt 
very  bad  about  this,  because  his  two 
twin  boys  were  buried  there.  He  beat 
his  breast  and  cried,  and  ate  nothing 
for  a  season. 

Shabbona  came  to  Four  Mile  Grove 
for  his  meat.  He  rode  a  pony  down 
the  angling  road  from  Paw  Paw,  and 
here  he  butchered  his  meat  with  Mr. 
Haight.  He  would  pick  up  dishes  or 
trinkets  if  he  liked  them.  Mrs.  Haight 
managed  to  have  things  hid  when  he 
came. 

When  he  was  ready  to  return  he 
would  make  a  stone  boat,  pack  the 
meat  on  it,  tie  it  to  the  pony's  tail  and 
go  home.  One  time  he  brought  along 
a  friend.  Mr.  Haight  had  a  pony  he 
could  not  catch.  He  offered  it  to  any- 
one who  could.     This  friend  of  Shab- 
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bona's  caught  it.  Mr.  Haight  did  not 
want  to  give  it  away,  so  he  traded 
some  of  Mrs.  Haight's  dishes  for  it. 

He  went  to  visit  a  white  friend  one 
time  just  as  the  meal  was  over.  They 
offered  him  bread,  which  was  the  only 
thing  left.  He  said  they  were  lazy 
and  didn't  want  to  cook  him  anything. 
So  this  man's  daughter  cooked  him 
some  pancakes.  He  liked  these  very 
much.  He  liked  the  way  the  white 
men  cooked  their  meat  and  often  had 
them  cook  some  for  him.  He  learned 
to  do  many  things  the  way  the  white 
men  did.  Shabbona  was  very  good  at 
doctoring.  He  doctored  most  of  the 
white  people  around  here.  He  always 
gathered  his  medicine  in  the  grove. 

He  was  very  anxious  for  his  daugh- 
ter to  marry  a  white  man,  and  even 
offered  a  large  sum  of  money  to  the 
one   that   would   have   her.      She   was 


built  on  the  same  order  as  her  mother 
and  did  not  appeal  to  the  white  men. 

A  friend  of  Shabbona's  offered  to 
pay  the  toll  at  the  toll  bridge  in  Mor- 
ris, Illinois.  One  time  a  new  toll- 
keeper  was  not  going  to  let  him  cross 
without  paying.  He  went  to  his  friend 
and  had  him  write  this  man  a  letter. 
When  this  new  tollkeeper  understood, 
he  let  him  cross.  Shabbona  ran  across 
two  or  three  times  to  show  that  he 
did  not  have  to  pay. 

His  last  home  was  in  Grundy  coun- 
ty, and  the  white  men  purchased  this 
for  him.  Here  he  lived  till  he  died  in 
1859. 

When  his  wife  died,  he  went  into 
Four  Mile  Grove  and  cried  day  and 
night  for  a  week.  He  cried  so  loud 
that  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Haight  could  hear 
him.  He  and  his  wife  were  buried  in 
a  lot  near  Morris,  Illinois,  in  Ever- 
green cemetery. 


PIONEER  LIFE  IN  ILLINOIS 

By  Margaret  E.   Nelson,   Dist.   131 


Illinois  seems  beautiful  to  us  as  we 
travel  across  it  on  wonderful  highways, 
among  well-kept  fields,  meadows  and 
pastures,  see  comfortable  homes  sur- 
rounded by  orchards  and  gardens,  but 
I  think  we  fail  to  picture  in  our  minds 
how  truly  beautiful  these  prairies 
must  have  been  years  ago  with  just  a 
settler's  cabin  here  and  there  with 
miles  of  verdant  grass  between. 

The  following  story  told  to  me  by 
one  of  Illinois'  pioneers  shows  some  of 
our  early  ways  of  living: 

Mr.  Boisso,  Sr.  was  born  in  South 
Ottawa  on  April  14,  1857.  He  spent 
two  years  on  this  place  then  he  with 
his  family  moved  to  a  home  seven  and 
one-half  miles  northwest  of  Ottawa. 
This  farm  is  about  a  mile  north  of  our 
school  house.  At  the  age  of  seventy- 
five  he  still  lives  on  this  farm. 

When  Mr.  Boisso  moved  on  this 
farm  there  were  only  two  houses  from 
his  home  to  town.  This  seems  rather 
hard  for  us  to  realize  now. 

Mr.  Boisso  never  knew  the  advan- 
tages of  education  as  he  never  attend- 
ed school.  However,  because  of  his 
diligence  he  was  able  to  succeed  in  his 
work.  From  the  age  of  twelve  on  he 
took  a  man's  place  in  the  work  about 
the  farm.  For  many  years  he  wore 
leather  boots — never  knowing  what 
shoes  were. 

Horses  and  cows,  or  any  livestock 
people  were  fortunate  enough  to  have, 
roamed  the  prairies  at  will.  There 
were  no  fences.     Later  when  the  wire 


fences  were  put  up  the  farmers  found 
it  necessary  to  put  pieces  of  red  cloth 
on  the  fence  to  attract  the  attention 
of  the  livestock  so  they  wouldn't  run 
into  the  fence. 

People  in  those  days  who  did  not 
have  access  to  banks  would  put  their 
money  in  old  worn  boots  and  then  put 
the  boots  in  the  yard.  Feeling  certain 
that  no  one  wanted  old  boots,  they 
were  sure  their  money  was  safe. 

A  member  of  Mr.  Boisso's  family 
had  a  very  thrilling  experience  with  a 
prairie,  fire.  One  day  while  hauling  a 
load  of  hay  he  saw  a  prairie  fire  ad- 
vancing from  the  rear.  The  thought 
came  to  him  if  he  could  set  fire  to  the 
grass  ahead  that  when  the  fire  burned 
up  to  the  grass  he  had  burned,  it 
could  go  no  farther,  and  thus  he 
would  be  saved.  He  looked  in  his 
pockets  and  found  one  match  about  an 
inch  long.  Carefully  and  anxiously,  he 
bundled  up  some  dry  grass  and  lit  it. 
Luck  was  with  him  and  he  was  suc- 
cessful in  burning  a  patch  of  grass 
large  enough  to  stop  the  prairie  fire. 

One  day  Mr.  Boisso's  sister  was  go- 
ing to  bring  in  a  horse  from  the  pas- 
ture. She  hung  the  halter  over  her 
shoulder  and  went  on  her  way.  She 
had  been  warned  many  times  to  be  on 
the  lookout  for  snakes.  After  she  had 
gone  a  short  ways  she  looked  back  to 
see  if  one  was  following  her.  As  she 
looked  back  she  caught  sight  of  the 
rope  da  rig-line-  from  the  halter.  She  of 
course  thought  it  was  a  snake  and  be- 
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gan  running.  Jbvery  time  she  looked 
she  saw  it  and  so  kept  on  running  un- 
til she  fell  to  the  ground  exhausted 
where  she  lay  until  her  brother  came 
upon  her  there  a  few  hours  later. 

The  housewives  never  thought  of 
going  into  the  cellar  for  potatoes  or 
any  other  vegetables  unless  they  took 
a  large  stick  with  them  to  kill  any 
snakes  they  might  find  there. 

When  the  farmers  went  to  town  it 
was  usually  on  horseback,  riding 
straight  over  the  fields  and  country- 


side. They  usually  made  the  trip 
once  a  month  and  this  was  the  only 
time  they  got  their  mail.  At  times, 
too,  it  was  most  difficult  to  travel 
through  the  mud. 

When  the  grain  was  ready  for  mar- 
ket the  farmers  would  haul  it  down  to 
the  canal  and  load  it  on  a  boat.  This 
boat  was  "towed"  by  four  or  more 
mules.  In  this  way  the  grain  was 
taken  to  market  in  Chicago.  The 
"towpath"  along  the  canal  which  we 
hear  people  speak  of  now  was  named 
by  this  practice  of  "towing"  the  boats. 

Most  of  the  people  raised  many 
sheep.  They  would  shear  the  wool 
from  the  sheep,  clean  it  and  make  it 
into  yarn  from  which  they  would 
make  socks  and  other  articles  of 
clothing. 

The  first  cars  were  a  great  surprise 
and  a  novelty  to  the  people.  They 
would  stop  whatever  they  were  doing 
and  watch  and  wonder  when  they  saw 
one.  To  them  it  seemed  an  utter  im- 
possibility that  some  day  cars  would 
be  in  many  thousands  of  homes.  An- 
other invention  which  astonished  the 
people  was  the  telephone. 

Each  new  invention  seemed  to  them 
a  miracle  and  life  today  to  any  of 
these  pioneers  like  Mr.  Boisso  must 
seem  rather  "enjoyable  play,"  com- 
pared to  the  "interesting  struggle" 
they  had  to  live,  yet  we  know  that  it 
took  these  "interesting  strugglers"  to 
make  Illinois,  the  great  state,  and 
America,  the  great  nation  that  they 
are  today. 


A  PIONEER  CEMETERY 

By  Kenneth   Baker,   Dist.  77. 


Since  I  wrote  my  last  pioneer  story 
I  have  become  very  much  interested  in 
an  old  cemetery  which  is  believed  to 
be  the  oldest  one  in  Eden  Township. 

The  cemetery  is  located  in  the  tim- 
ber about  one-quarter  mile  northeast 
of  Cedar  Point,  off  Route  89A. 

It  is  the  burial  place  of  many  of  the 
Township's  earliest  settlers,  and  is  no 
longer  used  today. 

It  is  seldom  visited  by  anyone,  how- 
ever, Mr.  Elmer  Whitaker  who  lives 
only  a  short  distance  from  the  ceme- 
tery, and  who  is  now  eighty-two  years 
of  age,  takes  a  very  great  interest 
in  it. 

He  obtains  much  enjoyment  in  tell- 
ing about  the  lives  of  some  of  the 
early  settlers  buried  there. 

I  was  very  much  interested  in  find- 
ing that  Nathaniel  Richey  and  his 
wife,  who  were  some  of  Eden  Town- 


ship's first  settlers  are  buried  in  this 
cemetery.  Mr.  Richey  and  his  wife 
came  to  this  township  over  one  hun- 
dred two  years  ago.  Mr.  Richey  was 
seventy-seven  years  old  when  he  died. 
They  came  through  the  wilderness 
from  Ohio  to  Eden.  Mr.  Richey's 
daughter  Sophia,  and  her  husband, 
James  Robinson  and  their  children 
Isabelle,  Amanda,  and  William  are 
buried  there,  also. 

Other  tombstones  there  show  the 
names  of  Letts,  Despar,  Hetrick,  Van- 
dervort  and  Swan,  also  Delana  and 
Charles  Weston  who  in  eighteen-sev- 
enty-five  went  to  visit  relatives  in 
Iowa.  While  there  they  both  died, 
and  were  brought  back  here  to  be  bur- 
ied. The  grave  of  William  Kelly  is  al- 
so found  there.  He  came  from  Eng- 
land. He  was  born  in  seventeen  hun- 
dred eighty,  came  to  Eden  Township 
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in  1835  and  died  in  August, 
1851. 

My  greatest  delight  I  have 
kept  until  last  to  tell,  and 
that  is  this:  My  great- 
great-grandfather  and 
grandmother,  Michael  and 
Helen  Gingerich  are  buried 
there.  I  did  not  know  this 
until  last  summer.  They 
came  here  from  Germany 
when  they  were  only  fourteen 
years  old.  They  spent  their 
entire  lives  on  the  farm  where 
I  now  live. 

Henry  and  Margaret  Ernst, 
great-grandfather  of  one  of 
the  other  pupils  of  our  school 
are  buried  there. 

There  are  also  five  Civil 
War  Veterans'  graves  found  there. 
They  are:  Newton  Shelton,  who  was 
known  for  miles  around  as  "Pegleg", 
because  he  lost  one  of  his  legs  in  that 
war.  He  died  at  the  age  of  twenty- 
seven,  so  he  was  a  very  young  man 
when  he  fought  in  the  war.  Also 
Charlie  and  David  Tullis,  who  were 
cousins.  Sergeant  Jonathan  Tullis, 
father  of  Charles  Tullis  just  mention- 
ed, and  James  Moore  who  died  of 
consumption. 

The  graves  of  these  soldiers  are 
decorated  by  Mr.  Whitaker  every  Me- 
morial Day.  He  has  been  doing  this 
for  the  last  twelve  years. 

The  last  burial  made  in  this  ceme- 
tery was  in  the  year  1889. 


The  cemetery  as  a  whole  has  been 
neglected.  It  is  surrounded  by  an  old 
barb-wire  fence  that  is  broken  down  in 
many  places.  Cattle  have  been  allow- 
ed to  graze  in  it.  Many  of  the  graves 
have  sunk  into  the  ground  and  some 
have  almost  disappeared.  Some  of 
the  markers  are  large  rough  stones, 
that  have  been  brought  up  from  the 
creek.  Many  have  no  inscriptions  up- 
on them  at  all.  Some  have  been  hand 
chisled,  and  a  great  many  of  the  taller 
markers  have  fallen  over. 

There  are  still  some  rose  bushes  and 
low  shrubs  and  lilies  beginning  to 
show  signs  of  growth  marking  the 
resting  places  of  these  early  pioneers. 


A  GERMAN  M.  E.  CHURCH 

By  Arthur  Rath,  Dist.   113. 


In  the  year  1858,  a  colony  of  Ger- 
man settlers  bought  farms  in  what  is 
now  Grand  Rapids  Township.  These 
settlers  came  from  Germany  to  start 
a  home  here. 

They,  having  been  reared  in  relig- 
ious homes  of  course,  desired  to  rear 
their  families  likewise. 

The  country  being  new,  there  were, 
of  course,  no  churches  in  the  commun- 
ity so  they  drove  with  team  and  wag- 
on to  what  is  now  Peru,  thirty  miles 
away  to  attend  church.  They  went  on 
Saturdays  and  returned  on  Mondays. 

Not  being  satisfied  with  this  way  of 
worshiping  they  began  to  think  of 
making  plans  for  building  a  church. 
Meanwhile  they  arranged  to  have 
services  in  a  schoolhouse,  eleven  miles 
west  of  where  the  present  Grand  Rap- 
ids M.  E.  church  stands.  A  minister 
came  there  and  preached  on  Sundays. 
In   1859   they   had    a    minister,   Jacob 


Maas,  who  worked  faithfully  among 
the  people  and  had  eleven  conversions. 
This  little  group  increased  until  in 
1875  they  had  ninety-two  full  mem- 
bers  and   twenty-two    probationers. 

On  April  29,  1860,  this  little  band, 
with  the  help  of  a  few  friends,  bought 
ground  and  began  to  plan  the  building 
in  earnest,  which  was  completed  in 
1861,  with  Rev.  Feistcorn  presiding. 
The  pastors  of  these  times  only  re- 
ceived from  three  hundred  eighty-five 
dollars  to  five  hundred  dollars  per 
year. 

During  this  time  this  little  congre- 
gation also  bought  and  built  a  parson- 
age for  their  minister,  and  1880  to 
1881,  a  group  of  members,  numbering 
thirty-two,  came  from  Garfield,  Illi- 
nois to  join  them. 

In  1885  Reverend  William  Roegge 
came  to  take  the  pastorate.  He  re- 
mained until  1888.     During  this  time 
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many  of  the  members  moved  to  Pil- 
lion, Nebraska.  Some  went  to  Kan- 
sas and  others  to  Iowa.  This  left  only 
a  small  number  to  carry  on  the  work 
of  the  church.  Among  this  number 
were  two  young  men  who  had  come 
from  Germany  in  1871,  both  of  whom 
answered  the  call  of  the  ministry. 
They  both  went  to  Galena,  Iowa,  to 
prepare  themselves. 

One,   Mr.   C.  J.   Loty,  being  a   suc- 
cessful minister,  holding  pastorates  at 


Burlington,  Iowa,  and  at  other  points, 
a  few  years  ago  retired  from  service, 
and  moved  to  Grand  Ridge,  Illinois. 
Here  he  died  in  November,  1931  leav- 
ing a  family  of  six  sons,  two  of  whom 
entered  the  ministry,  and  four  daugh- 
ters, two  of  whom  married  ministers. 

The  other,  J.  H.  Rapp,  also  took  up 
pastorates  at  various  points  in  Iowa. 
He  is  still  living.  He  was  present 
and  spoke  a  few  words  at  the  funeral 
services  of  Mr.  C.  J.  Laatz. 


DUNCAN  DUNN 

By  Dorothy  Redlich,  Dist.  249 


Duncan  Dunn  was  born  in  Scotland, 
October  15,  1841. 

While  Mr.  Dunn  was  very  small  his 
parents  and  his  four  brothers  and  sis- 
ters came  to  America  by  sailboat.  It 
took  them  about  three  months  to  come 
over.  On  the  way  his  mother  died 
and  was  buried  in  the  Atlantic  ocean. 
Mr.  Dunn's  grandfather  and  uncle 
came  with  them. 

They  landed  in  New  York  on  the 
27th  day  of  May  in  1874.  They  then 
went  to  Detroit  and  Chicago  by  the 
Great  Lakes.  They  hired  a  team  of 
horses  and  a  wagon  at  Chicago  and 
came  to  Oswego  which  is  northeast  of 
Leland.  They  stayed  at  Oswego  for  a 
few  days  and  came  to  Harding.  They 
left  the  smallest  boy  who  was  18 
months  old,  in  Oswego,  with  an  old 
lady  so  he  could  have  a  mother.  They 
stayed  in  Harding  at  a  tavern  where 
John  Brown  now  lives  which  is  one- 
half  a  mile  north  of  the  Harding  store. 

Mr.  Dunn's  father  later  returned  to 
Oswego  to  get  the  baby.  They  moved 
one  mile  south  of  Harding  on  a  farm 
which  now  belongs  to  Leslie  McClure. 
They  had  to  build  up  a  little  shack  to 
serve  as  a  home.  They  lived  in  this 
place  for  two  years. 

Mr.  Dunn  was  six  years  old  when 
they  lived  in  this  little  shack.  He 
went  to  Hossford  school  which  was  lo- 
cated two  miles  north  of  Miller  school 


house.  At  that  time  it  was  the  only 
school  house  in  the  Township,  and  Mr. 
Dunn's  father  helped  to  build  it. 

During  cholera  time  Mr.  Dunn's 
father  took  care  of  the  sick  people  and 
also  his  uncle. 

The  people  were  dying  so  fast  that 
Mr.  Dunn's  father  was  kept  busy 
making  coffins.  They  would  have  to 
bury  the  people  at  night  for  the  dis- 
ease spread  so  easily.  None  of  the 
Dunn  family  took  the  disease. 

Mr.  Dunn's  father  later  got  sick 
and  died  December  14,  1854.  Mr. 
Dunn  was  only  13  years  of  age  at  the 
death  of  his  father.  Since  he  was  one 
of  the  oldest  children  he  went  out  to 
work  to  help  support  the  family.  His 
uncle  kept  house  for  them  after  his 
father's  death. 

Mr.  Dunn's  youngest  brother  ran  a- 
way  to  fight  in  the  Civil  War  where 
he  was  killed.  His  sister  went  away 
to  Iowa  to  teach  school. 

Mr.  Dunn  then  bought  a  place  in 
Munson  town  in  1854.  They  lived 
there  for  a  year  then  moved  to  Hard- 
ing, where  Mr.  Dunn  took  up  the  shoe- 
maker's trade  for  two  years.  He  also 
worked  in  the  Harding  store.  At  this 
time  there  was  a  broom  mill  and  a 
cheese  factory  across  the  road  on  the 
corner  from  Gould  school  house  which 
is  southwest  of  Harding. 


GRANDMA'S  REMINISCENCES 

By  Dolores  Anderson,  Dist.  202. 


"Grandma,  please  tell  me  about 
Grandfather  Henry's  sickness  long 
ago?" 

"Yes,  dear;  bring  me  a  pillow  and 
my  knitting  and  I'll  tell  you  all  about 
it,  just  as  my  mother  told  me. 

"You  must  remember,  in  those  days 
there  were  few  doctors  and  nurses. 
Towns  were  far  apart.  Because  trans- 
portation was  not  very  good  they  lived 


near  rivers  and  bodies  of  water.  Fa- 
ther and  mother  lived  on  a  farm  near 
Peru,  the  very  place  where  I  was  born. 
It  was  along  the  Illinois  river.  Every 
spring  the  farm  was  almost  over- 
flowed with  water  because  of  the 
heavy  rains  they  had.  Then  in  Aug- 
ust, the  month  when  almost  all  the 
water  had  dried  off  during  a  hot  sea- 
son,    sickness     began.     Mother     said 
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when  the  resin  weed  or  yellow  flower 
appeared  it  was  time  to  look  out  for 
the  ague  and  biliousness. 

"A  kind  Irish  lady,  Nurse  Marie,  as 
they  called  her,  would  go  from  one 
home  to  another,  leaving  a  kind  and 
cheering  word  and  a  bit  of  gruel,  wa- 
ter and  a  bottle  or  box  of  medicine  at 
each  bedside.  Yes,  that  same  kind 
lady  called  on  your  great-grandfather 
when  he  was  sick.  Oh,  those  were  the 
days  when  your  neighbors  meant 
something. 

"When  the  cold  winter  came  along 
most  of  the  sick  were  well.  The  men 
started  to  work  again  although  they 
couldn't  work  in  the  field  they  did 
many  other  useful  things. 

"The  dates  of  the  dry  season  were  in 
1835  and  1838.  In  the  first  dates  told 
you,  the  people  were  not  so  very  sick 
but  later  they  were  very  sick.  A  cor- 
respondent of  the  eastern  paper  said 
he  had  seen  over  three  hundred  graves 
in  the  La  Salle  cemetery  that  had 
never  been  rained  on. 

"In  the  spring  it  was  a  very  healthy 
country.  The  men  started  to  till  the 
soil  again  and  the  women  worked  very 
hard  in  the  house. 

"One  day  when  my  mother  wasn't 


feeling  very  well  a  kind  old  lady 
came  over  to  see  her.  While  they 
were  paring  apples  the  lady  said, 
This  is  the  most  God-forsaken  coun- 
try under  the  sun.  It  is  only  fit  for 
the  Indians,  prairie  dogs,  rattle  snakes 
and  they  have  almost  got  possession 
now.  I  wish  it  were  sunk!'  She  then 
stopped  for  a  moment,  then  she  said, 
'But  that  isn't  much  of  a  wish,  for  it 
wouldn't  have  to  go  down  over  fifteen 
inches  before  it  was  all  under  water.' 

"The  winter  of  1838  was  very  cold, 
having  before  been  a  dry  summer  and 
almost  all  the  time  low  water.  They 
could  not  use  water  for  mills  or  com- 
merce because  there  wasn't  enough. 
But  they  used  boiled  wheat,  hulled 
corn  which  was  called  pound  cake, 
made  by  pounding  corn  in  a  mortar. 
A  common  way  they  ground  corn  was 
by  making  the  corn  brittle  and  then 
grinding  it  with  a  coffee  grinder. 

"They  would  have  to  do  this  both 
morning  and  night  to  satisfy  their 
good  appetites. 

"That  is  all  I  can  remember  now." 

"Thank  you,  grandmother.  I  will 
now  write  it  for  my  theme  in  the  final 
examination  for  language." 


THE  INDIAN  CREEK  MASSACRE 

By  Gladys  Thorson,  Dist.  248. 


William  Davis  came  from  Kentucky 
to  La  Salle  County  in  the  spring  of 
1830  and  settled  on  the  northern  bank 
of  Indian  Creek.  The  first  thing  he 
did  when  he  arrived  was  a  build  a 
cabin  and  a  blacksmith  shop.  Since 
his  ancestors  had  suffered  much  be- 
cause of  the  cruelty  of  the  Indians  in 
Kentucky,  he  did  not  care  for  the  red 
man  either. 

After  he  had  finished  building  his 
blacksmith  shop  and  cabin  he  began 
to  build  a  dam  in  Indian  Creek,  be- 
cause he  wanted  the  water  power  for 
a  mill. 

Soon  other  settlers  came  to  Indian 
Creek,  who  were  Allen  Howard,  J.  H. 
Henderson,  William  Pettigrew,  Wil- 
liam Hall  and  their  families. 

About  six  miles  up  the  river  there 
was  an  Indian  village.  The  chief  of 
the  Indians  was  Meau-ens. 

When  Davis  built  his  dam  in  the 
creek,  it  blockaded  the  Indians  supply 
of  fish.  This  angered  the  Indians 
very  much,  but  Davis  did  not  pay  any 
attention  to  their  protests. 

One  night  Davis  discovered  the  In- 
dians trying  to  destroy  his  dam.  This 
made  him  "see  red",  so  he  caught  one 


Indian  and  beat  him  unmercifully. 
This  angered  the  Indians  still  more  to 
think  that  the  white  man  could  beat 
and  Indian  without  the  Indian  getting 
revenge. 

When  fishing  time  came  the  Indians 
were  not  fishing,  yet  they  were  sup- 
posed to  be  getting  in  their  supplies. 
This  looked  suspicious  to  the  white 
men,  so  Henderson  and  Davis  began 
to  investigate.  They  found  that  the 
village  of  Meau-ens  and  also  the  Wau- 
bansee  of  Paw-Paw  Grove  were 
deserted. 

Immediately  after  Stillman's  defeat 
on  the  14th  of  May,  Shabbona  rode  in 
and  told  the  people  to  go  to  Ottawa, 
especially  Davis,  since  the  incident  of 
the  beating  of  the  Indian.  But  Davis 
couldn't  be  persuaded  to  go,  for  he  had 
been  taunted  for  going  a  year  ago  and 
would  not  go  again.  He  told  the 
ethers  not  to  go,  that  there  was 
enough  of  them  to  fight  the  Indians. 
But  Pettigrew,  Henderson  and  Howard 
took  their  families  to  Ottawa  and  the 
men  came  back  to  their  work  the 
same  day.  There  were  no  further 
signs  of  trouble  with  the   Indians  so 
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the  families  of  Henderson  and  Howard 
returned  in  a  few  days. 

On  the  evening  of  May  19th,  Phps, 
Shabbona's  nephew,  was  coming  from 
warning  the  white  people  in  the  tim- 
ber above  Indian  Creek,  when  he  saw 
about  seventy  warriors.  He  reported 
this  to  Shabbona.  Early  on  the  morn- 
ing of  the  next  day,  Shabbona  went  to 
these  people  at  Indian  Creek  to  plead 
with  them  to  go  to  a  safe  place. 

The  refugees  of  Ottawa  returned  on 
that  day,  about  noon  to  Indian  Creek. 
At  four  in  the  afternoon,  there  were 
Henderson,  Edward,  Greenburg,  Hall 
and  Howard  and  son  around  the 
settlement. 

Davis'  sons  were  about  a  half  mile 
away  in  a  field  planting  corn.  Mr. 
Hall  and  son,  J.  H.  Hall,  were  busy  at 
work  in  the  blacksmith  shop;  Henry 
George  and  Will  Davis  were  at  the 
mill;  Mr.  Norris  and  Mr.  Davis  were 
at  the  shop ;  Pettigrew,  the  women  and 
children  were  in  the  house.  Someone 
had  just  brought  a  fresh  pail  of  water 
from  the  spring  and  all  went  to  get  a 
drink  and  to  rest. 

The  Indians  were  hiding  in  the  sur- 
rounding timber  and  suddenly  rushed 
in  on  the  white  people.  They  were  all 
there  in  the  shop  and  house  and  there 
were  only  a  few  in  the  field.  The 
people    in   the   house   and   shop    could 


not  defend  themselves  from  being 
slaughtered. 

The  only  two  people  the  Indians 
spared  were  the  Hall  girls.  They  saved 
these  particular  girls  because  they 
wanted  them  for  squaws.  They  had 
been  to  Mr.  Hall's  home  before  this 
and  tried  to  buy  them  from  him. 

William  Hall  and  wife  Mary  and 
their  daughter  Elizabeth,  Pettigrew 
and  his  wife  and  two  children,  Wil- 
liam Davis  and  his  wife  and  five  child- 
ren, Emery,  George  and  Robert  Norris 
were  massacred,  making  sixteen  in  all. 

While  the  massacre  was  going  on, 
George  McFadden  and  William  T. 
Walker  were  on  their  way  from  Dixon 
to  Ottawa.  They  heard  some  shots 
but  were  in  a  hurry  to  reach  Ottawa 
and  did  not  stop  to  investigate. 

The  ones  that  were  saved  by  escap- 
ing to  Ottawa  organized  a  company 
to  return  to  bury  the  dead.  When 
they  came  back  to  the  dreadful  scene 
they  found  the  body  of  little  Jimmy 
Davis  with  nothing  but  bones  left. 
The  flesh  had  been  stripped  away  by 
the  wolves.  The  little  boy  could  not 
keep  up  with  the  Indians  so  with  one 
Indian  on  either  side  of  him  holding 
out  his  arms  another  shot  him.  They 
put  all  the  dead  in  one  grave  without 
coffins  that  is  now  marked  by  a  State 
monument. 


SPELLING  MATCHES 

By  Mary  Arntzen,  Dist.  265. 


When  my  grandmother  was  a  girl 
going  to  school  the  people  of  the  com- 
munity had  spelling  matches  in  the 
winter  about  once  a  month.  These 
social  gatherings  were  one  of  the 
people's  chief  winter  entertainments. 
They  were  for  the  whole  family.  Usu- 
ally these  matches  were  held  in  the 
schoolhouse,  but  sometimes  they  would 
spell  at  parties  instead  of  playing 
games. 

The  schoolhouse  in  which  they  were 
held  is  not  standing  now.  It  was  a- 
bout  a  mile  and  a  half  from  Serena. 
The  building  has  been  moved  and  is 
now  a  shed  on  a  farm  about  a  mile 
from  where  it  first  stood.  This  school- 
house  was  a  white,  one-roomed  build- 
ing that  faced  east.  The  teacher's 
desk  was  in  front  and  facing  it  were 
the  pupils'  desks,  each  in  which  four 
or  five  pupils  sat.  The  building  was 
heated  by  a  stove  which  stood  in  the 
center  of  the  room.  An  entry  led 
from  the  outside  to  the  room. 

Most  of  the  people  came  in  wagons 
but   those   fortunate   enough   to    have 


buggies  used  them.  Grandmother 
said  that  their  buggy  was  black  with 
a  red  streak  around  it.  The  way  that 
she  liked  to  go  best  was  by  bobsled 
when  there  was  enough  snow  on  the 
ground.  She  liked  this  way  best  be- 
cause they  would  stop  and  get  the 
neighbors  on  the  way.  Usually  they 
sang  or  played  guessing  games  going 
and  coming.  Sometimes  when  the 
roads  were  bad  and  the  bobsleds  had 
to  go  on  a  slant  they  would  tip  over. 
This  caused  much  excitement. 

When  they  reached  the  schoolhouse 
the  men  would  tie  and  blanket  their 
horses.  There  were  hooks  on  the  wall 
in  the  back  of  the  schoolroom  on  which 
they  would  hang  their  hats  and  coats. 
If  they  were  cold  they  would  go  over 
to  the  fire  to  get  warm. 

They  visited  with  each  other  until 
they  all  had  assembled.  Usually  just 
the  young  folks  spelled  but  sometimes 
the  older  folks  were  persuaded  to  join 
in  the  spelling  matches.  Once  in  a 
while  the  adults  spelled  by  themselves, 
but   usually   the   adults   watched   and 
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visited  with  each  other.  The  younger 
children  amused  themselves  by  writ- 
ing or  drawing  pictures  on  the  black- 
board while  the  spelling  match  was 
going  on.  There  were  two  blackboards 
back  of  the  teacher's  desk.  The  chalk 
was  not  in  sticks  as  it  is  now  but  it 
was  in  chunks  and  instead  of  having 
an  eraser  they  used  a  piece  of  cloth 
to  erase  the  chalk  marks. 

The  teacher  appointed  two  of  the 
people  to  choose  sides.  Those  who 
chose  were  usually  the  best  spellers. 
The  two  groups  stood  on  opposite 
sides  of  the  room.  The  teacher  gave 
the  words  which  were  taken  from  the 
speller  or  the  reader.  The  easiest 
words  were  given  first  but  when  there 


were  only  a  few  of  the  contestants 
left  standing  the  teacher  picked  out 
the  hardest  words  he  could  find.  When 
there  was  only  one  speller  left  on  each 
side  and  both  of  them  were  exception- 
ally good  spellers  the  people  became 
excited  and  the  teacher  would  have  to 
hunt  for  words  hard  enough.  Every- 
one was  quiet  while  the  contestant 
was  spelling  but  as  soon  as  they  found 
out  that  it  was  spelled  right  they 
cheered.  After  one  of  them  had  spell- 
ed the  other  one  down  the  people  went 
over  to  congratulate  the  winner. 

By  that  time  it  was  getting  late  and 
after  planning  when  they  would  have 
another  spelling  match  they  went 
home. 


AIDING  RUNAWAY  SLAVES 

By  James  Galletti,  Dist.  72 


During  the  year  1619  one  of  the 
greatest  evils  and  the  greatest  cause 
of  the  Civil  War  was  introduced  into 
this  country  by  some  Dutch  sailors. 
This  was  the  importation  and  sale  of 
negroes  as  slaves  in  this  country. 
Even  the  King  of  England  was  en- 
gaged in  the  selling  of  negroes  for 
gain.  These  slaves  were  sold  mostly 
to  southern  planters,  where  they  were 
made  to  work  in  the  cotton  fields  with 
clothing  and  food  for  their  pay.  The 
slaves  in  the  north  were  used  as  house 
servants  and  were  not  so  numerous. 

All  plantation  owners  tried  to  keep 
their  slaves  in  dense  ignorance,  so 
they  might  not  know  about  other 
states  where  negroes  were  free.  The 
southerners  thought  that  the  slaves 
would  be  happy  because  they  thought 
if  all  other  states  were  the  same,  the 
negro  would  not  be  running  away. 
But  all  over  the  south  there  were  dis- 
satisfied slaves.  Some  were  mistreat- 
ed by  their  masters,  others  thought  of 
being  sold  and  separated  from  their 
families. 

But  the  northerners  were  too  smart 
for  them.  Some  northerners  secretly 
went  to  the  south  and  told  the  negroes 
about  free  states  and  Canada.  If  a 
master  could  find  his  slaves  in  the 
United  States  he  had  the  right  to  take 
them  home;  but  if  a  negro  got  away  to 
Canada  he  was  safe.  They  told  the 
neR-ro  how  to  recognize  the  north  star 
and  advised  him  to  go  in  that  direc- 
tion. When  the  stars  were  not  shin- 
ing they  should  look  for  moss  which 
grows  on  the  north  side  of  tree  trunks. 

So  the  slaves  began  to  escape  from 
their     masters.       They     traveled     by 


night  and  remained  hidden  in  the  day- 
time. Some  used  rowboats  so  they 
left  no  tracks  for  the  bloodhounds. 
Some  reached  Canada  by  being  sent  in 
boxes  as  merchandise.  Sometimes  men 
dressed  as  women  and  women  in  men's 
clothes  escaped  to  Canada. 

The  Underground  Railway  system 
was  managed  in  this  way:  The  sta- 
tions of  the  railway  were  farmhouses. 
The  farmer  was  conductor  and  en- 
gineer while  his  horses  and  wagons 
made  up  the  train. 

There  were  fines  of  five  hundred 
dollars  put  on  all  men  caught  helping 
negroes  escape;  so  the  aiders  had  to 
keep  it  a  secret.  Suspected  farmers 
were  closely  watched  by  agents  hired 
by  slave  owners. 

The  negroes  were  concealed  in  one 
place,  sometimes  for  a  week  so  they 
could  throw  their  pursuers  off  the 
track.  The  hiding  place  was  usually 
the  cellar,  the  attic,  or  a  secret  room. 
When  they  were  closely  watched  they 
went  to  a  haystack  or  woodpile. 

John  Hood,  of  Sparta,  aided  a  negro 
and  his  wife  to  escape  from  slave 
catchers,  who  stopped  at  Hood's  house 
for  night.  The  negroes  were  locked  in 
a  cellar.  During  the  night  when 
everyone  was  asleep  Hood  removed 
them  to  a  haystack  from  where  they 
escaped.  Mr.  Seeper,  of  Princeton, 
Illinois,  aided  31  men  and  women  in 
six  weeks.  One  conductor  aided  about 
on°  thousand  in  one  year. 

There  were  no  telegraph  lines  but 
code  letters  were  sent  by  mail.  They 
were  cautiously  written,  in  case  some 
agents  opened  them,  they  would  not 
know  what  they  were  about.  Follow- 
ing is  an  example: 
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Dear  Grinell, 

Uncle  Tom  says  that  if  the  roads 
are  not  too  bad  you  can  look  for  those 
fleeces  of  wool  by  tomorrow.  Send 
them  on  to  test  the  market  and  prices. 
No  back  pay. 

Yours,  Hub. 

We  know  only  a  few  of  these  routes 
now.  They  have  only  dim  traces,  al- 
though a  few  men  linger  who  can  tell 
thrilling  stories  of  that  little  section 
on  which  they  aided  the  negro.  No 
record   was   ever   kept   of   how   many 


hundred   men   and   women   won   their 
freedom  by  crossing  Illinois. 

There  was  an  Underground  Railway 
route  through  Eden  Township  in  La 
Salle  County.  One  station  was  locat- 
ed in  Lostant,  south  of  Cedar  Point, 
and  the  other  station  was  in  Cedar 
Point,  on  Charles  Mudges  farm  in  a 
large  barn.  Mr.  Mudge,  Sr.  of  Cedar 
Point  also  aided  many  negroes  to 
freedom. 

Reference: Illinois  History,  Lecture  by 
C.  Whitaker,  U.  S.  History. 


DAYTON'S  BEGINNING 

By  Arthur  Henicksman,  Dist.  209. 


The  vicinity  of  Dayton  must  have 
presented  a  very  different  appearance 
when  John  Green  came  here  in  1829 
than  it  does  now.  The  Fox  River  val- 
ley was  a  favorite  feeding  ground  for 
the  buffalo  and  hence  attracted  the 
Indians.  The  river  furnished  an  a- 
bundance  of  fish. 

Mr.  Green  visited  the  man  who  had 
homesteaded  on  the  land  where  Day- 
ton now  stands.  This  man  not  only 
sold  the  land  to  Mr.  Green  but  he  also 
agreed  to  plant  winter  wheat  in  order 
that  the  people  might  have  wheat 
early  the  next  year. 

Mr.  Green  then  returned  to  Ohio 
and  formed  a  company  of  hardy  pio- 
neers. There  were  several  married 
men  each  having  one  child:  David 
Grove,  Henry  Brumback,  and  Resin 
Debolt.  Mr.  Green  himself  had  seven 
children.  The  younger,  unmarried 
men  of  the  party  were:  Samuel  and 
Joseph  Grove,  Jacob  Kite,  Alexander 
McKee,  and  Harvey  Shaver. 

Their  equipment  besides  the  house- 
hold goods  of  each  family  consisted  of 
a  four-yoke  ox  team,  two  wagons,  and 
a  carriage. 

The  roads  were  passable  to  the  In- 
diana border.  Here  at  Whitewater 
they  were  forced  to  wait  several  days 
with  other  bands  of  westward-bound 
people  unless,  it  is  said,  they  were 
able  to  travel  on  top  of  the  wagons 
already  mired. 

Pressing  westward  they  were  forced 
to  cut  their  own  road  and  could  ad- 
vance only  about  ten  miles  a  day. 
When  streams,  which  were  too  large 
to  cross,  blocked  the  way  they  "head- 
ed" them,  that  is,  they  went  upstream 
til]  it  became  small  enough  to  cross. 

They  reached  a  settlement  on  the 
Iroquois  River  where  they  purchased 
a  canoe  and  eight  bushels  of  corn. 

After   sending  the  canoe   down  the 


river  laden  with  part  of  the  household 
goods  the  rest  of  the  party  pushed 
westward. 

The  streams  of  the  vicinity  through 
which  they  were  now  passing  were 
swollen  from  the  almost  constant 
rains  of  the  autumn.  At  one  of  these 
streams  trees  were  felled  from  both 
sides  to  form  a  bridge.  The  house- 
hold goods  had  barely  been  carried 
over  when  the  water  swept  the  bridge 
away.  A  friendly  Indian,  however, 
showed  them  a  crossing.  At  another 
time  a  single  log  lay  across  the 
stream.  One  lady  became  so  nervous 
watching  the  others  cross  on  the 
treacherous  footing  that  she  refused 
to  try  to  cross.  John  Green,  on  his 
hands  and  knees,  carried  her  across  on 
his  back. 

The  cold  wet  weather  of  late  fall 
now  began  to  hinder  their  progress. 
Mrs.  Green,  when  she  sat  down  on  the 
ground  to  rest  a  moment  fell  asleep. 
She  found  in  the  morning  that  she 
could  not  rise  because  her  clothing 
was  frozen  fast  to  the  earth. 

At  last,  reaching  a  spot  near  what 
he  supposed  to  be  the  Baresford  farm, 
Mr.  Green  rode  ahead  to  find  if  it  real- 
ly was  for  they  were  sadly  in  need  of 
provisions.  Mr.  Green  arrived  to  find 
Mr.  Baresford  butchering  a  beef.  He 
loaded  a  quarter  of  a  beef  and  some 
corn  on  a  wagon  and  drove  back  to 
meet  the  party. 

They  were  now  near  their  destina- 
tion and  soon  they  had  settled  on  the 
Fox  River  where  Dayton  now  stands. 
They  built  a  fort-house  on  the  top  of 
a  hiffh  bluff  overlooking  the  river. 

This  was  superseded  by  one  built 
on  the  face  of  the  cliff. 

Mr.  Green's  next  question  was  how 
to  provide  food  for  his  family  because 
to  quote  him,  "He  had  a  large  family 
and  good  appetites."     He  was  able  to 
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buy  twenty-four  hogs,  thirty  bushels 
of  wheat  and  about  eighty  bushels  of 
corn.  Many  times  before  the  crop  was 
raised  they  subsisted  on  "pound  cake" 
a  composition  of  ground  corn  soaked 
in  water  and  baked. 

But,  despite  hardships,  the  men  of 
the  company  who  numbered  only  nine 
had  fenced,  with  rail  fence,  and  had 
broken  most  of  240  acres  of  land. 
They  also  built  a  dam  and  race  to  sup- 
ply power  for  a  sawmill.  This  mill  had 
a  pair  of  burrs  in  one  end  for  grind- 
ing wheat. 

In  the  spring  of  1831  the  high  water 
took  this  mill  out.  It  was  replaced 
with  another  built  farther  up  the  bank. 
Two  more  mills  were  constructed,  the 


last  in  1855.  This  one  known  as  the 
"Pioneer  Mill"  ground  grain  for  peo- 
ple for  one  hundred  and  fifty  miles 
around. 

Later,  a  frame  building  was  built 
to  the  north  of  the  grist  mill,  and  used 
as  a  woolen  mill.  This  was  partly  torn 
down  and  a  building  of  Joliet  stone 
replaced  it.  The  remaining  part  of 
the  old  building  was  used  as  a  collar 
factory. 

At  that  time  Dayton  was  a  thriving 
village  of  about  500  people.  Now  it 
has  less  than  one  hundred! 

To  be  sure  the  landmarks  which  the 
people  erected  are  disappearing,  but 
the  story  of  their  deeds  will  live  in  the 
hearts  of  many. 


THE  UNDERGROUND  RAILWAY 

By  Ethel  M.  Whitmore,  Dist.  227 


The  underground  railway  was  not  a 
railroad  under  the  ground,  but  a  sys- . 
tern  of  helping  the  slaves  get  to  Cana- 
da where  their  owners  could  not  seize 
them  and  return  them. 

The  slaves  were  kept  in  ignorance 
in  the  South.  They  were  not  told  by 
their  masters  that  there  was  free  land 
and  in  some  places  it  was  illegal  to 
teach  a  negro  to  read  or  write.  Some 
were  mistreated  by  their  masters  and 
some  were  sold  and  in  this  way,  separ- 
ated from  their  families.  For  these 
reasons  the  slaves  were  dissatisfied. 

Many  people  of  the  North  went  to 
the  South  on  purpose  to  tell  the  ne- 
groes of  a  way  to  get  to  Canada. 
Others  just  told  them  as  they  were 
going  through  the  South.  They  told 
them  that  the  moss  always  grew  on 
the  north  side  of  the  trees  and  also 
how  to  find  the  north  star.  They  told 
them  to  travel  toward  the  north  and 
also  who  and  where  their  first  friend 
would  be. 

Many  of  the  slaves  traveled  up  the 
rivers,  so  as  to  avoid  leaving  trails. 
Others  were  sent  in  boxes  and  trunks. 
Some  disguised  themselves,  by  men 
dressing  as  women  and  women  dress- 
ing as  men.  Still  others  blacked  their 
faces  with  burnt  cork  and  rode  on  the 
same  train  as  their  master  without  be- 
ing recognized.  These  were  the 
Mulattoes. 

The  underground  railway  received 
its  name  from  some  people  of  Colum- 
bia. Pennsylvania.  The  slaveholders 
could  not  figure  out  where  the  slaves 
were  disappearing  to  and  they  said 
that  there  must  be  an  underground 
railway.  The  people  of  the  country 
then  adopted  the  name. 


In  this  system  the  stations  were  the 
farmhouses,  the  conductor  was  the 
farmer,  the  engine  was  the  horses,  and 
the  wagon  was  the  train. 

Anyone  caught  helping  the  slaves 
to  get  to  Canada  was  fined  five  hun- 
dred dollars,  and  after  1850,  they  were 
fined  one  thousand  dollars  plus  six 
months  in  jail. 

At  the  station,  the  passengers  were 
concealed  in  the  cellar,  attic,  or  a  se- 
cret room  in  the  daytime.  Sometimes 
they  were  hid  in  the  hayloft  or  wood- 
pile. In  Galesburg,  Illinois,  they  were 
hid  in  the  belfry  of  the  church. 

Most  of  these  trains  were  run  at 
night,  although  in  disguise  they  were 
run  in  the  daytime  also.  In  one  in- 
stance, about  twenty-eight  negroes 
were  helped  along  by  closed  vehicles 
imitating  a  funeral  procession.  Some 
were  also  hid  in  loads  of  hay  and 
hauled  along  in  that  way. 

When  there  was  a  gentle  tap  at  the 
window  or  door,  the  conductor  knew 
that  one  of  the  slaves  wanted  to  be 
hidden.  The  conductor  did  not  know 
what  night  or  what  hour  of  the  night 
the  negro  would  come. 

A  record  has  not  been  kept  of  how 
many  slaves  La  Salle  County  helped 
get  to  Canada,  but  the  people  did  their 
share.  There  were  stations  at  Lowell, 
Troy  Grove,  Ottawa,  Freedom  and  Fall 
River.  One  man  said  that  in  forty 
years  he  had  helped  no  less  than  one 
thousand  men,  women,  and  children. 
Another  said  that  in  six  weeks  he  hid 
thirty-one  slaves. 

Because  of  the  penalty,  the  conduc- 
tors were  very  careful  of  who  knew 
that  they  were  helping  the  slaves. 
They  let  the  next  helper  know  when  a 
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slave  was  coming  by  queer  messages 
in  which  no  one  knew  what  was  meant. 

At  Homer  (Troy  Grove)  the  sta- 
tions were  located  at  the  Hickok  home 
on  the  southeast  corner  of  "Wild  Bill" 
Park;  the  Green  Mountain  Tavern  on 
the  northeast  corner  of  the  same  Park, 
which  was  run  by  Hiram  McLaughlin 
pvd  the  William  Dewey  house,  where 
Addie  Gary  lives,  which  is  the  oldest 
house  now  standing  in  Troy  Grove. 

Some  of  the  slaves  were  brought 
here  from  Lowell,  crossing  the  river  at 
Utica  or  La  Salle. 


Most  of  the  slaves  that  were  helped 
by  the  Quaker  settlement  at  Lowell 
went  through  Ottawa,  but  those  that 
came  to  Homer  came  mostly  from 
Mount  Palatine,  which  is  south  of 
Peru.  They  crossed  the  river  lower 
down  and  sometimes  stopped  at  a  sta- 
tion on  the  La  Salle  to  Princeton  road, 
then  came  to  Troy  Grove. 

Before  Gouldtown  was  laid  out, 
slaves  went  to  a  place  near  the  old 
Panton  Mill  on  Indian  Creek,  north  of 
Wedron. 

The  men  who  helped  to  run  the  un- 
derground railway  were:  Nahum 
Gould,  William  A.  Hickok,  William 
and  Ansell  Dewey. 

Later  Gould  laid  out  Gouldtown  and 
continued  his  operations  with  a  station 
at  his  home. 

Under  the  floors  of  the  Hickok  house 
and  the  Green  Mountain  tavern  shal- 
low holes  were  dug.  Here  the  slaves 
were  hidden. 

One  female  slave  stayed  at  the  Hic- 
kok home  for  many  years.  She  went 
from  there  to  Maiden  where  she  was 
married  and  lived  for  years. 

Some  men  offered  large  rewards  for 
valuable  slaves  and  their  pursuers 
sometimes  enlivened  the  trips  between 
stations  by  running  fights. 

William  Hickok  had  a  team  of  Ken- 
tucky horses.  He  had  to  drive  at  a 
dead  run  sometimes  to  elude  their  pur- 
suit. They  often  hid  off  the  main  road 
until  their  pursuer  had  passed. 


AN  OLD  PUMPING  STATION 

By    George    Causland,   Dist.   54 


There  are  two  very  old  buildings  lo- 
cated in  Otter  Creek  township  quite 
close  to  my  home.  The  one  about 
which  I  am  going  to  write  is  the  Old 
Pumping  Station. 

A  little  over  fifty  years  ago  two 
men  named  Bernie  and  Goodone  came 
from  Chicago  and  built  a  pumping 
station  on  the  banks  of  Otter  Creek. 
The  building  and  reservoir  were  built 
on  land  owned  by  Isaac  Mason, 

The  station  was  built  to  supply  the 
water  for  Streator,  a  mining  town  in 
Bruce  Township  about  four  miles 
southwest  of  the  Mason  farm.  The 
building  was  made  of  bricks  which 
were  hauled  from  Streator.  Even  in 
those  days  the  bricks  were  very  well 
made  as  the  building  is  still  standing, 
and  is  today  used  as  a  barn  for  live- 
stock. The  contractors  planned  to 
haul    cement    from    Joliet,    but    found 


b^ue  clay  about  a  half  mile  away  from 
the  building  under  construction,  and 
used  it  instead.  This  clay  was  hauled 
in  wheelbarrows.  The  slate  shingles 
for  the  roof  were  shipped  from  Joliet 
ps  was  also  the  stone  used  for  the 
foundation.  These  stones  are  set  four 
or  five  feet  into  the  ground  and  three 
or  four  carloads  were  used  for  the 
foundation.  The  window  glass  was 
made  in  Streator,  and  hauled  out  on 
wagons.  The  lumber  was  also  hauled 
from  a  sawmill  in  Streator. 

The  smoke  stack  was  a  stove  pipe 
about  eightv  feet  high,  not  one  of 
those  large  brick  stacks  which  we  see 
on  buildings  today.  The  men  who 
were  employed  to  help  build  this  wa- 
ter works  were  from  Streator.  They 
asked  for  more  money  which  they  re- 
ceived, but  it  was  only  a  few  months 
until  they  again  asked  for  ;)  raise  in 
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pay;  this  they  received  also, 
but  when  they  demanded  a 
third  increase  they  were  re- 
fused. For  this  reason  they 
quit  working  and  returned  to 
their  homes.  The  contractors 
went  to  Joliet  and  Chicago 
where  they  hired  about  fifty 
foreigners,  who  rode  on  flat 
cars  out  to  the  pumping  sta- 
tion. A  wooden  shanty  was 
built  for  these  workmen. 
They  thought  they  were  in 
the  wild  west,  and  one  night 
when  they  heard  someone 
riding  on  horse  back,  they  all 
rushed  out  firing  at  the  rider 
because  they  thought  it  must 
be  Indians.  The  water  for 
this  station  was  obtained  from  several 
drilled  wells  and  from  Otter  creek.  A 
large  reservoir  was  dug,  and  into  this 
the  water  was  pumped  and  stored. 
From  this  reservoir  it  was  piped  into 
the  homes  in  Streator. 

This  station  was  used  for  about 
eight  years  but  by  that  time  the  popu- 
lation in  Streator  had  increased  so 
much  that  this  station  proved  inade- 
quate and  a  new  one  was  built  on  the 
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banks  01  the  Vermillion  river.  Mr. 
Mason  then  remodeled  the  building 
and  made  it  into  a  barn,  which  he 
still  uses  for  cattle.  From  time  to 
time  the  building  has  been  repaired. 
The  smoke  stack  has  been  torn  down, 
a  modern  roof  has  been  put  on,  and 
new  windows  put  in,  but  in  every 
other  respect  the  building  is  the  old 
pumping  station. 


MAKING  SOAP 

By  Stephen   Wujek,   Dist.  228. 


"Cleanliness  is  next  to  Godliness," 
says  my  mother,  as  she  looks  at  our 
necks  and  hands  and  then  makes  us 
wash  again  and  use  plenty  of  soap. 
She  says,  "Now,  God  gave  us  water, 
but  soap  I  think  was  invented  by  the 
first  mother  in  this  world.  I  hear 
women  haven't  changed  much  since 
the  days  of  Eve." 

All  the  mothers  I  know  today  make 
their  boys  use  soap  and  water  on  their 
faces  and  hands.  Now  ages  ago  peo- 
ple did  not  use  the  kind  of  soap  we 
use.  They  mixed  wood  ashes  and 
water  with  lye  and  diluted  that  with 
water  for  cleaning  purposes.  They 
used  pure  lye  to  dye  their  hair  red 
which  in  those  old  days  was  very 
fashionable. 

The  first  real  soap  was  made  in  the 
ninth  century  by  boiling  the  lye  made 
of  wood  ashes  with  olive  oil.  Then 
gradually  other  oils  and  fats  were 
used.  Finally  another  lye  was  invent- 
ed which  by  boiling  with  fats  made 
h?rd  soap. 

Now  I  thought  it  would  be  interest- 
ing to  find  how  soap  was  made  in  our 
own  country  in  the  pioneer  days. 

As  soap  making  along  with  candle 
making,    spinning,    dyeing,    weaving, 


and  quilt  making  were  considered 
women's  work  I  asked  our  neighbor 
lady.  She  told  me  about  how  she  had 
helned  her  mother  make  soap  in  the 
early  days. 

They  bored  small  holes  in  the  bot- 
tom of  a  barrel.  She  would  set  it  up 
about  two  feet  off  the  ground  on  a 
slanting  board.  As  they  used  wood 
only  for  fuel,  she  saved  all  the  wood 
ashes.  She  preferred  ashes  from 
hardwood  trees  as  ash,  hickory  and  red 
oak.  She  would  put  a  bucket  full  of 
ashes  into  the  barrel  at  a  time.  She 
would  then  tamp  them  down  and 
pour  enough  water  over  them  to  keep 
them  damp.  She  would  repeat  that 
until  the  large  barrel  was  full  of  the 
ashes.  Then  she  would  let  it  stand 
for  a  week  or  ten  days  to  ripen. 

She  then  would  pour  water  on  top  of 
the  ashes  a  pail  full  at  a  time  and  let 
it  run  through  the  ashes  into  a  trough. 
That  was  lye  water.  It  was  very 
strong  at  first.  She  would  keep  on 
pouring  water  over  the  ashes  until 
the  water  that  seeped  through  had  no 
taste  of  lye. 

Now  while  she  was  collecting  ashes 
in  one  barrel  she  had  another  barrel 
for   all   meat    scraps,    crackling   skins 
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and  fat,  for  in  those  days  at  butcher- 
ing time  nothing  was  wasted. 

On  some  nice  day  in  the  spring  of 
the  year  she  would  put  the  lye  water 
in  a  big  kettle  and  would  put  that 
waste  fat  and  meat  into  it  a  little  at  a 
time.  She  kept  on  putting  it  in  until 
the  lye  would  no  longer  dissolve  the 
meat.  She  would  then  let  it  cook 
slowly  until  it  was  thick  as  syrup. 
That  was  soap. 

She  would  let  it  cool  and  then  put  it 
in  kegs  for  it  was  soft  soap.  She 
usually  would  have  about  sixteen 
gallons  of  it. 

It  was  made  from  material  on  hand. 


It  did  not  cost  them  a  cent  but  their 
labor.  It  was  their  only  soap.  It  was 
used  for  all  purposes,  for  bathing  and 
washing  clothes.  It  was  mixed  with 
sand  for  scouring  pots  and  pans.  It 
was  even  used  for  punishment  to  wash 
the  mouths  of  boys  and  girls  when 
they  told  lies. 

In  later  years  when  fire  wood  be- 
came scarce  they  used  the  manufac- 
tured concentrated  lye  and  made  hard 
soap  with  it.  Then  gradually  people 
started  to  use  manufactured  soap  until 
there  was  very  little  soap  made  at 
home. 


STREATOR  AS  HARDSCRABBLE 

By   Arthur  Turner,   Dist.   86 


As  far  back  as  1832  farmers  settled 
near  the  present  site  of  Streator,  but 
there  was  no  coal  mined  until  some- 
time in  the  sixties.  The  sudden  dis- 
covery of  coal  caused  a  rush  of  eager 
miners  to  this  region  just  at  the  out- 
break of  the  Civil  War.  The  first 
grocery  store  was  erected  along  the 
Vermillion  River  to  supply  provisions 
for  the  coal  miners.  Then  came  more 
people  of  all  nationalities,  willing  to 
risk  their  fortunes  on  what  appeared 
to  be  a  gamble  but  which  proved  to  be 
a  successful  venture. 

This  settlement  was  known  as  Hard- 
scrabble.  It  was  so  named  by  a  black- 
smith who  watched  the  "hard-scrab- 
ble" of  the  teams  and  miners  in  scal- 
ing the  banks  at  the  river  ford.  Later 
that  small  mining  camp,  under  a  new 
name,  grew  and  progressed  until  it  be- 
came the  prosperous  city  of  today. 

Streator  grew  up  from  its  coal  beds. 
All  of  the  people  were  interested  in 
the  work.  After  the  miners  disap- 
peared the  foundation  of  the  city  was 
built  for  larger  success. 

A  man  by  the  name  Dr.  W.  L. 
Streator  of  Cleveland,  Ohio  was  the 
leading  man  among  the  people  who 
came  here  shortly  after  war  to  de- 
velop the  coal  fields.  He  was  the  first 
president  of  the  Vermillion  Coal  Com- 
pany which  later  was  the  Chicago, 
Wilmington,  and  Vermillion  Coal  Com- 
pany. That  is  mostly  the  reason 
why  Streator  got  its  name  from  him. 

In  1872  the  Chicago,  Wilmington 
and  Vermillion  Coal  Company  was  the 
leading  coal  company.  This  company 
paid  the  highest  wages  and  employed 
the  best  miners. 

Later  in  1892  the  Acme  Coal  Com- 
pany was  established.  It  was  the  first 
one  to  clean,  sort,  and  size  the  coal. 


This  coal  was  used  for  fuel  by  the  Chi- 
cago, Burlington  and  Quincy  rail- 
road and  they  said  it  was  the  best 
coal  their  company  ever  used. 

In  1892  the  Streator  Clay  Manu- 
facturing Company  was  organized  by 
people  of  Ohio. 

Streator  was  known  for  its  glass 
factories.  Mr.  M.  W.  Jack  was  the 
president  of  the  Streator  Glass  and 
Bottle  Company.  The  Thatcher  Manu- 
facturing Company  erected  another 
factory  in  1909.  A  one  furnace  fac- 
tory was  erected  in  Streator  and  that 
made  the  business  grow  steadily  until 
now  it  has  a  modern  and  well-equip- 
ped plant  that  cannot  be  excelled  for 
its  production  in  milk  bottles.  There 
are  about  180,000  gross  of  bottles 
manufactured  each  year. 

Streator  is  known  most  for  its  rail- 
roads. The  railroads  grew  on  account 
of  the  industries  of  Streator.  Some 
of  its  roads  that  have  different  names 
now,  are  the  Wabash,  which  was  the 
Chicago  and  Paducah;  the  Burlington 
which  was  the  Ottawa,  Oswego  and 
Fox  River;  the  Chicago  and  Alton 
which  was  the  Streator  and  Wenona; 
and  the  Sante  Fe  that  goes  into  Chi- 
cago was  originally  owned  by  the  Chi- 
cago, Pekin  and  Southwestern. 

The  Wabash  is  one  of  the  main  rail- 
roads that  run  south  from  Main  Street. 
It  goes  past  the  Western  Glass  Com- 
pany, Fanning's  Bread  and  Butter 
Pickle  Factory,  Streator  Paving  Brick 
Company  and  the  Streator  Drain  Tile 
Company. 

Education  is  another  important 
thing  that  Streator  has  not  overlook- 
ed. There  are  nine  modern  brick  and 
stone  schools.  The  first  brick  school 
was  built  in  1882. 
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A  BOY   IN   BLUE 

By  Goldie  Hubbard,  Dist.  284. 


Mr.  Henry  Eby  was  born  in  Leban- 
on county,  Pennsylvania,  Sept.  8,  1841, 
the  youngest  son  of  John  and  Mary 
Eby. 

In  1850  this  family  moved  to  a  home 
near  Mendota.  In  those  days,  every- 
thing was  new  and  there  was  little 
opportunity  for  Mr.  Eby  to  attend 
school,  but  he  made  the  best  of  his 
opportunities  and  learned  quite  a  little 
by  himself. 

When  the  Civil  War  broke  out,  Mr. 
Eby  was  nineteen  years  of  age.  Then 
came  President  Lincoln's  call  for  vol- 
unteers. Every  able-bodied  man  was 
ready  to  fight  for  our  country. 

Soon  the  fife  and  drum  were  heard. 
Volunteers  were  being  called.  Mr. 
Eby  could  not  resist  the  desire  to  help 
fight,  and  enlisted  in  the  Twelfth  Illi- 
nois Infantry.  At  the  end  of  three 
months  he  re-enlisted  and  joined  Co. 
C,  Seventh  Illinois  Cavalry.  During 
this  period  he  was  orderly  for  General 
Palmer  and  it  was  his  duty  to  carry 
messages  to  the  battlefront.  He  did 
many  acts  of  bravery  during  this  time. 

When  the  battle  of  Chickamauga 
was  fought,  the  Union  Army  made  a 
blockade  of  logs,  trees,  stones,  and 
anything  that  would  serve  their  pur- 
pose. Soon  bullets  began  whizzing 
by,  like  an  army  of  mad  hornets,  but 
the  fight  did  not  start  in  earnest  until 
the  next  day.  That  night  Lieutenant 
Shaw  told  the  boys  this  would  be  one 
of  the  hardest  fought  battles  that  any 
of  them  would  ever  live  to  see. 

I  imagine  many  of  those  soldiers 
would  liked  to  have  been  at  home  with 
the  folks  they  loved  so  well.  Yet 
many  of  these  boys  never  came  back. 
They  had  given  their  lives  that  "Old 
Glory"  might  be  kept  waving. 

This  battlefield  of  Chickamauga  is 
now  owned  by  the  United  States  Gov- 


ernment. Monuments  have  been  plac- 
ed in  the  exact  places  where  the  Union 
and  Confederate  troops  and  batteries 
were   stationed. 

Mr.  Eby  was  made  prisoner  of  war 
at  the  close  of  this  battle.  He  was 
sent  to  Belle  Island  prison,  but  was 
later  removed  to  the  Libby  and  Smith 
prison.  The  prisoners  were  fed 
scarcely  enough  to  live  on,  and  many 
of  them  died  of  starvation.  It  was  so 
cold  in  the  prison  the  prisoners  would 
be  chilled  through  when  morning 
came. 

Mr.  Eby  made  his  escape  from  pris- 
on, only  to  be  captured  and  returned. 

A  month  after  Mr.  Eby's  return  to 
prison,  they  were  paroled  back  to  St. 
Louis  where  Mr.  Eby  joined  his 
troops  as  soon  as  he  had  partly  re- 
gained his  health  although  he  never 
fully  recovered  from  the  hardships  he 
had  endured  while  in  prison. 

On  March  14,  1867,  Mr.  Eby  married 
Mary  L.  Swisher  of  Mendota.  They 
were  blessed  with  two  daughters  but 
both  were  taken  by  death.  For  many 
years  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Eby  lived  on  a 
farm  outside  of  Mendota.  After  his 
wife's  death  in  1902,  Mr.  Eby  moved 
into  the  city. 

He  invented  many  useful  articles, 
but  his  patents  were  stolen  from  him. 
Mr.  Eby  also  designed  the  Soldier 
Monument  at  Restland  cemetery  in 
Mendota.  This  monument  is  dedicated 
in  memory  of  all  soldiers. 

Mr.  Eby  was  taken  by  death  Sunday 
morning,  February  7,  1932,  at  the  age 
of  90  years,  4  months  and  29  days. 

Mr.  Eby  will  never  be  forgotten  by 
the  people,  as  he  was  always  ready  to 
give  a  handshake,  a  smile,  or  a  word 
of  cheer  to  everyone.  May  his  name 
be  honored  and  remembered  in  all  the 
years  to  come. 


RELICS  OF  INTEREST 

By  Kathryn   Chapman,  Dist.   161 


There  is  much  to  be  said  of  our  an- 
cestors who  suffered  so  bravely  as 
they  helped  make  our  country  become 
what  it  is.  We  pupils  should  feel 
proud  that  we  are  able  to  honor  them 
in  some  small  way. 

For  over  one  hundred  years  our 
County  of  La  Salle  has  made  much 
progress  in  many  ways.  Our  fore- 
fathers must  have  suffered  much  as 
they  endured  the  many  hardships  be- 
fore them.     Still  we  like  to  hear  about 


the  first  years  they  spent  in  this  part 
of  the  country. 

I  have  enjoyed  seeing,  and  learning 
about  old  relics  kept  in  the  older 
homes.  Some  articles  I  was  shown 
were  made  by  the  first  settlers  in  this 
part  of  La  Salle  County.  One  was  a 
navy-blue  and  white  bedspread  or 
coverlet  which  has  been  kept  for  over 
ninety-four  years.  It  is  still  in  very 
good  condition.  The  pattern  is  a  very 
beautiful  one.     Great  skill  is  shown  to 
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be  used  by  the  makers.  It  is  hard  to 
believe  that  this  spread  was  not  made 
by  some  expensive  machine  similar  to 
those  used  today.  A  white  fringe  sew- 
ed around  the  edge  is  torn,  but  the 
coverlet  is  very  strong. 

In  the  early  days  the  girls  were 
taught  to  spin  and  knit  garments  for 
the  whole  family.  Often  the  young 
girls  were  busy  making  clothing  to  be 
worn  during  the  cold  winter  months. 
The  many  labor-saving  machines  now 
used  in  La  Salle  County  make  much 
easier  work  and  show  much  progress. 

The  yarn  used  to  weave  this  spread 
was  spun  from  pure  carded  wool  in 
Orleans  County,  Kendal,  New  York 
by  a  twelve  year  old  girl  named 
Susan  Nelson. 

Susan  was  the  daughter  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Nels  Nelson  who  came  to  Ameri- 
ca from  Norway  on  the  ship  "Restora- 
tion." This  group  set  sail  on  July  4, 
1825  ?nd  landed  in  New  York  October 
9,  1825   a  period  of  97  days. 

The  "Restoration"  was  a  three-mast 
sailing  vessel  weighing  forty  tons, 
and  carried  fifty  three  passengers. 

The  bedspread  which  I  write  about 
was  woven  by  an  aged  lady  known  in 
Orleans  county,  New  York,  as  Grand- 
ma Greene.  She  wove  articles  for  a 
livelihood. 

There  was  much  to  the  art  of  spin- 
ning by  hand.  The  carded  wool  was 
spun  into  strands,  measured,  wound 
into  balls,  and  colored.  After  having 
completed  these  processes,  it  could  be 
knitted  or  woven.  Much  of  the  cloth- 
ing used  was  not  colored. 

The  spinning  wheel  which  Miss  Nel- 
son used  is  kept  as  a  relic  in  the  home 
of  her  daughter,  my  teacher's  mother. 
The  frame  still  stands  and  could  be 
used  with  good  results  if  one  wished 
to. 

At  the  age  of  twenty  years,  Susan 


Nelson,  with  her  parents  and  other 
members  of  the  family  came  from 
New  York  to  Illinois  and  settled  in 
Miller  township.  In  1850  she  was 
married  to  Charles  Donelson.  After 
living  in  Dayton  for  a  short  time,  they 
resided  in  Ottawa,  Illinois  until  1853. 
At  that  place  Mr.  Donelson  worked  as 
a  wagon  builder.  Later  they  moved 
to  their  farm  situated  two  and  one- 
half  miles  northeast  of  Seneca,  where 
they  lived  the  rest  of  their  lives. 

Other  relics  I  have  seen  beside  the 
spinning  wheel  and  the  bedspread  are 
a  spool  rack  and  a  book  of  songs. 

The.  snool  rack  is  well  made  of  hard 
polished  wood.  It  was  given  to  Mrs. 
Donelson  when  she  was  a  child  at  the 
age  of  five  years.  It  has  been  kept 
exactly  one  hundred  one  years.  Now 
it  is  considered  an  article  of  real 
importance. 

The  book  of  songs  copied  by  this 
same  person  is  dated  January  19, 
1845  at  which  time  she  was  nineteen 
years  old  and  was  attending  a  night 
singing  school  for  young  folks.  Some 
of  the  songs  included  are:  "Cold  Wat- 
er Army,"  "All  is  Weil,"  "New  Mis- 
sionary Hvmn,"  "The  True  Yankee 
Sailor,"  "Come,  Come  Away,"  "The 
Orphan  Girl,"  and  "Independence 
Day."  I  am  sure  these  young  folks 
enjoyed  learning  such  songs  which 
perhaps  were  some  of  the  best  num- 
bers because  many  are  the  same  ones 
printed  in  song  books  now. 

It  is  very  interesting  to  learn  much 
about  old  relics.  They  are  lasting  be- 
cause they  were  made  of  the  best  ma- 
terial and  by  great  workmen.  The 
lives  of  the  people  are  so  much  like 
the  old  relics  because  they  are  not  for- 
gotten after  we  learn  something  great 
about  them.  Let  us  always  honor  our 
parents  and  ancestors  by  trying  to  do 
only  the  good  in  the  best  way  we  can. 


CONQUERING  THE  PRAIRIE 

By   Delbert   Chapman,   Dist.   218 


The  people  that  made  up  the  popu- 
lation of  Manlius  township  were  Abner 
Stebbins,  who  came  from  New  York 
State.  He  was  a  bachelor  who  walked 
all  the  way.  A  few  years  later  Abdol 
Stebbins  came  from  New  York  state 
in  18-35.  He  drove  an  ox  team  bring- 
ing his  wife  and  ten  children  with 
him.  Mr.  Richey  came  in  1831  and 
Joseph  Brumbach  in  1832.  Lowell 
Kimball  came  in  1833.  David  Olm- 
stead  and  Mr.  Linderman  came  in 
1834.  All  these  settlers  broke  and 
drove   oxen. 


These  people  broke  up  the  sod  with 
a  wooden  plow.  These  plows  would 
plow  a  furrow  from  sixteen  to  thirty 
inches  wide  and  just  a  few  inches  deep 
because  they  found  out  that  shallow 
plowing  was  the  best  because  the  sun 
could  get  at  the  roots  of  the  sod  and 
kill  it.  Plowing  with  these  kinds  of 
plows  was  hard  work.  They  hitched 
five  and  sometimes  six  yoke  of  oxen  to 
one  plow. 

After  the  new  sod  was  turned  over 
they  cut  a  gash  in  it  with  an  ax  and 
dropped  in  the  seed  corn.    They  cover- 
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ed  it  up  with  their  feet  and  then  step- 
ped on  it.  Sometimes  this  would 
make  a  good  crop  and  sometimes  it 
would  not  owing  to  the  season. 

Soon  their  cribs  were  so  full  they 
were  bulging  out  with  corn.  They  fed 
all  they  could  to  the  cattle  and  hogs 
till  they  were  fat  and  sleek.  At  last 
they  found  out  it  would  be  necessary 
to  haul  the  corn  to  some  city  and  sell 
it.  The  nearest  place  they  could  go 
was  Chicago. 

Some  of  the  farmers  would  join  to- 
gether and  haul  it  in  wagons.  Instead 
of  sacking  it  they  put  a  sheet  in  the 
wagon  and  shoveled  in  the  corn.  They 
started  out  with  two  or  three  yoke  of 
oxen  on  one  wagon.  They  travelled 
all  day  and  at  night  they  stopped. 

Sometimes  they  would  herd  the  oxen 
taking  turns.  They  would  also  tie  them 
to  a  stake  driven  into  the  ground  by 
a  long  rope  so  they  could  eat  grass. 

The  next  day  they  started  out  a- 
gain.  Sometimes  they  would  come  to 
a  river.  If  it  was  high  they  had  to 
wait  for  it  to  go  down  because  there 
were  not  any  bridges  at  that  time. 
While  they  were  waiting  they  would 
pitch  horseshoes  or  play  other  games. 
These  trips  sometimes  took  five  to  ten 
days  and  sometimes  two  weeks.  When 
they  got  there  they  would  bring  back 
lumber  and  food. 

The  second  year  they  put  in  wheat. 
This  made  crops  that  averaged  fifty 
bushels  to  the  acre.  They  went  to 
Chicago  with  wheat  this  time.  They 
brought  back  the  things  they  needed. 
Sometimes  they  would  go  twice  a  year 
with  the  grain.  Soon  they  thought 
they  could  raise  and  fatten  cattle  be- 
cause they  thought  they  could  walk  to 
Chicago  better  than  they  could  haul 
the  grain.  After  the  years  went  on 
better  farm  tools  were  invented  until 
now  we  have  big  plows  and  tractors 
and  all  kinds  of  cultivators. 

Each  farmer  soon  planted  a  few 
fruit  trees  on  a  small  spot  of  ground. 


The  first  apples  in  Rutland  Township 
were  on  the  farm  of  Mathias  Long. 
The  first  apples  in  Manlius  township 
were  on  a  tree  planted  by  Mr.  Rickey 
and  stood  about  three  rods  west  of  the 
residence  of  Mr.  Long  the  Universalist 
minister  in  Marseilles,  (known  as  the 
old  McCanna  place).  Joseph  Brum- 
bach  raised  the  first  peaches  in  either 
Rutland  or  Manlius  townships  in  1838. 
Abdol  Stebbins  brought  the  seed  from 
New  York  State.  Currants  were 
brought  in  the  county  from  Mackinaw 
by  Mr.  Parr  who  owned  the  first  frame 
house. 

Wheat  was  the  main  crop  in  the 
county  until  1850,  when  the  chinch 
bugs  got  to  be  so  thick  they  could  not 
raise  wheat  very  well  without  it  being 
destroyed  by  these  bugs.  After  that 
they  had  more  corn  and  it  became  the 
main  crop. 

The  first  train  of  cars  that  ran  in 
the  county  was  in  September  in  1852. 
These  trains  ran  on  wooden  tracks. 
Besides  traveling  in  a  few  trains  they 
had  stage  coaches.  The  fare  on 
Frink's  and  Bingham's  stage  coaches 
was  five  dollars  from  Chicago  to  Ot- 
tawa. Every  passenger  was  expected 
to  carry  a  rail  to  pry  the  coach  out  of 
mudholes  and  sloughs. 

The  first  schoolhouse  in  Manlius 
Township  stood  near  George  Bos- 
worth's  home.  The  first  in  Rutland 
Township  stood  near  Sam  Milliken's 
farm.  Miss  Parker,  who  became  af- 
terwards Mrs.  Lamphier  was  the  first 
school  teacher  in  Manlius  township. 
Mr.  Lamphier  soon  became  the  second 
school  teacher  in  Manlius  township. 
Mary  Cetis,  who  became  the  wife  of 
Mancell  Talcott,  the  old  time  million- 
aire of  Chicago,  was  the  third  school 
teacher  of  Manlius  township. 

The  making  of  farms,  homes,  roads 
and  orchards  out  of  the  barren  prairie 
made  it  a  more  civilized  State  in  which 
we  live  now. 


PIONEER   DAYS   WITH   GRANDFATHER 

By  Marjorie  Bane,  Dist.   5 


Mordecai  Bane,  after  marrying  Sa- 
rah Blodgett,  settled  at  Shaw's  Point 
in  Marshall  County.  George  Henry 
Bane,  my  grandfather,  was  born  Nov- 
ember 6,  1862,  the  youngest  of  eight 
boys  and  the  fourteenth  child  of  a 
family  of  sixteen. 

His  father  reaped  his  fields  with  a 
cradle  and  was  one  of  the  best  at  it  in 
those  days.  The  reapers  were  in  use 
but  were  not  very  common.     He  and 


another  man,  who  had  a  reputation 
as  a  good  hand  with  the  cradle,  reaped 
a  ten  acre  field  of  oats  in  one  day. 
Mordecai  had  a  swath  of  eight  feet. 
He  set  out  hedge  plants  for  fences  a- 
round  Dana.  They  would  plow  the 
ground  where  they  were  going  to  plant 
it  and  then  drop  in  the  hedge  plants. 
Some  thought  nobody  could  plow  a 
straight  line  but  Mordecai  Bane  so 
they  always  got  him  to  do  it. 
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When  George  was  four  the  family 
moved  to  La  Salle  County,  to  a  farm 
which  is  now  about  two  and  a  half 
miles  west  of  Dana.  A  creek  wound 
around  through  it.  As  there  was  no 
bridge  it  had  to  be  forded.  The  best 
ford  was  in  such  a  position  as  to 
bring  the  people  who  forded  it  nearly 
into  the  yard. 

One  year  it  rained  very  hard  near 
harvest  time.  So  much  water  stood 
in  the  field  that  the  reaper  could  not 
be  used.  George  and  his  father  cut 
the  grain  with  cradles  while  two  of  his 
brothers  bound  and  shocked  it.  They 
had  to  carry  it  to  another  part  of  the 
field  so  it  wouldn't  have  to  stand  in 
the  water. 

Various  kinds  of  reapers  have  come 
out  in  George's  time.  The  first  was  a 
simple  machine.  After  it  had  been  a- 
round,  the  grain  cut  had  to  be  re- 
moved immediately  so  the  horses 
wouldn't  step  on  it  on  their  next 
round.  The  next  reaper  had  a  plat- 
form on  it.  It  required  two  men  to 
run  it.  One  worked  the  machinery 
that  cut  the  grain  and  dropped  it  on 
the  platform  and  the  other  raked  it  off 
onto  the  ground.  The  next  reaper  to 
come  out  was  a  self  raker.  By  push- 
ing a  pedal  with  the  foot  the  rake 
would  clear  the  platform  of  the  grain. 
The  next  reaper  was  a  self-binder.  It 
bound  the  grain  with  twine.  One  had 
been  used  in  Kansas  that  bound  the 
grain  with  wire.  These  self-binders 
have  been  supplanted  by  the  combine. 

After  living  there  for  nearly  ten 
years  the  family  decided  to  go  to 
Kansas.  After  getting  their  tickets 
at  Wenona  they  got  on  the  Chicago  & 
Alton  at  sunup  Monday  morning. 
Their  household  goods  and  stock  had 
been  put  on  a  train  the  Thursday  be- 
fore. It  was  so  slow,  however,  that 
they  passed  it  at  Kansas  City.  They 
reached  Hutchinson  on  Thursday 
night.     The  family  then  settled  on  a 


little  farm  in  Reno  County  outside  of 
Hutchinson. 

There  was  quite  a  lot  of  traffic 
through  the  town.  Perhaps  the  fact 
of  there  being  a  good  road  accounted 
for  it.  Buffalo  bones,  picked  up  on  the 
prairie  were  taken  through  to  be  sold. 

George  could  never  get  used  to  Kan- 
sas. The  sun  always  seemed  to  rise  in 
the  north  for  him.  Therefore  in  ]880 
he  came  back  to  Illinois  and  on  March 
14,  went  to  work  for  his  cousin,  whose 
name  was  also  George  Bane.  There 
was  so  much  snow  on  the  ground  that 
they  could  not  work  in  the  fields  until 
April  21. 

While  working  for  his  cousin, 
George  saw  a  mole  ditch  dug.  A  sharp 
blade  about  two  and  a  half  feet  deep 
with  a  "shoe"  on  the  end  was  put  into 
the  ground  and  pulled  by  oxen.  The 
water  would  seep  into  this,  down  to 
the  hole  left  by  the  "shoe"  where 
it  would  run  out  into  a  creek.  It  was 
about  the  same  as  a  tile. 

After  working  for  his  cousin  for 
two  years,  George  left  and  went  to 
work  for  his  grandfather,  who  lived  a 
mile  south  and  three-quarters  of  a 
mile  east  of  Dana. 

One  year  everyone  had  the  idea  of 
getting  ice.  It  was  cut  from  rivers  in 
the  vicinity  and  brought  to  one  Robert 
Pritchett's  ice  house.  Nothing  much 
was  ever  made  of  it  as  the  boards  of 
the  ice  house  soon  decayed. 

After  working  for  his  grandfather 
for  six  years,  George  met  Lulu  Prit- 
chett.  They  were  married  at  his 
grandfather's  on  February  10,  1889. 
They  moved  to  a  farm  a  mile  east  and 
half  a  mile  south  of  Dana.  George 
prospered  as  a  farmer  and  became  the 
father  of  four  boys  and  one  girl.  He 
and  his  wife  live  there  today.  They 
pre  well-known,  respected  citizens  of 
Dana,  and  have  recently  celebrated 
their  forty-third  wedding  anniversary. 


BITS  OF   LOCAL  HISTORY 

By  Janet  Fields,  Dist.  96 


The  village  of  Grand  Ridge  is  situ- 
ated in  the  south  central  part  of  La 
Salle  county,  a  county  that  is  sec- 
ond in  size  to  but  one  other  in  the 
State.  In  wealth,  natural  resources, 
and  natural  beauty,  La  Salle  County 
is  second  to  none  and  has  the  finest 
sand  for  glass  manufacturing  in  the 
United  States. 

Grand  Ridge  is  located  on  the 
Bloomington  road,  a  road  of  historic 
interest.     It  has  one  railroad,  the  Chi- 


cago, Burlington  and  Quincy  and  is 
located  eight  miles  south  of  Ottawa, 
the  County  seat.  Grand  Ridge  at  first 
was  named  Livonia.  No  one  knows 
why  it  was  so  called,  but  because  of  its 
being  the  highest  point  of  land  be- 
tween Streator  and  Ottawa,  it  was 
callpd  Grand  Ridge. 

The  first  store  was  built  in  1870,  a 
small  board  building,  which  was  later 
moved  and  enlarged.  The  first  grain 
elevator  was  built  in  1871.    Elias  Care 
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was  the  first  postmaster,  and  the  first 
doctor  was  J.  S.  Lewis. 

For  many  years  no  one  thought  of 
incorporating  the  village.  But  in  1890 
Judge  Lincoln  issued  an  order  for  the 
first  election  to  be  held  in  Pound- 
stone's  Hall  on  January  thirteenth  in 
1891.  An  election  was  held  to  elect  a 
president  and  six  trustees.  Later  a 
clerk  and  a  marshall  were  appointed. 
After  this  election  and  ruling,  the  city 
began  to  take  on  certain  city  airs, 
such  as  level  sidewalks  and  other 
things. 

Grand  Ridge  now  has  two  good 
churches,  and  a  good  school,  only  a 
three  year  high  school  course,  but  we 
hope  to  have  a  four-year  state  accred- 
ited school  course,  and  a  new  unit  to 
our  school  building,  which  we  need 
very  badly. 

Grand  Ridge  had  one  hotel  on  Sil- 
van Avenue,  which  is  still  there.  An- 
other hotel  of  much  fame  was  located 
on  the  Bloomington  Road  is  the  old 
Good  Tavern,  just  three  and  one-half 
miles  north  of  Grand  Ridge.  It  was 
built  on  top  of  the  Covel  creek  hill.  A 
large  wooden  buiding,  some  sixty  by 
seventy  feet.  The  front  hall  or  office 
opened  into  an  elaborate  bar-room  or 
saloon  where  most  everything  was 
served.  Upstairs  was  a  large  dance 
hall  where  people  for  miles  around 
came  to  mingle  and  dance,  as  was  the 
custom  at  that  time. 

It  has  been  long  said  that  farmers 
and  old  settlers  from  all  over  Living- 


ston County  and  the  south  of  La  Salle 
County  used  to  haul  their  grain  all  the 
way  to  Chicago  over  this  very  road. 

One  fellow  would  have  maybe  six  or 
eight  wagons  tied  one  behind  the 
other,  the  mules  with  ropes  around 
their  necks,  and  their  necks  would  be 
very  sore  from  the  long  heavy  pull. 
The  men  would  make  this  Good  Hotel 
their  stopping  place  both  going  and 
coming  from  Chicago.  There  was  no 
bridge  at  Ottawa  and  the  loads  would 
be  ferried  across  the  Illinois.  Then 
on  to  Chicago  over  the  pathless  prai- 
ries. It  was  a  long  hard  trail  for 
both  men  and  mules. 

Some  of  the  men,  I  have  heard, 
have  come  back  as  far  as  the 
Good  Hotel  with  their  hard-earned 
money  and  then  been  robbed,  and 
many  disappeared.  Anyway,  their 
relatives  have  come  up  from  Bloom- 
ington looking  for  them  but  could  find 
no  trace  of  them.  Others  would  reach 
home  minus  their  money,  but  glad  to 
escape  with  their  lives. 

Another  hotel  of  evil  repute  was  one 
down  south  of  Streator,  built  in  a 
marsh  or  swamp.  Very  few  trails  led 
into  this  place.  Many  people  have 
been  known  to  have  gone  to  these  ho- 
tels and  never  have  been  seen  nor 
heard  of  again. 

I  am  glad  to  live  near  Grand  Ridq-e 
on  a  good  road"  in  good  La  Salle 
county,  to  have  a  good  school,  good 
teachers  and  a  good  county  superin- 
tendent.    Hurrah  for  Grand  Ridge! 


THE  STORY  OF  MR.  J.  C.  BEACH 

By  Lyle  Chambers,  Dist.  30. 


Mr.  Beach's  parents  were  Pennsyl- 
vania Germans.  They  came  by  the 
Ohio  river  to  Cairo,  and  then  up  the 
Mississippi  to  St.  Louis.  They  then 
came  up  the  Illinois  river  to  Peru. 
Here  Mr.  Beach  was  born,  ninety-two 
years  ago. 

When  Mr.  Beach  was  a  boy  he  lived 
in  a  house  made  of  huge  timbers,  cov- 
ered with  rough,  unpainted  clapboards. 
The  upper  story,  or  the  top  part  of 
the  house,  projected,  so  in  case  of  In- 
dian attacks  the  pioneers  could  fire 
down  upon  their  faces  and  give  them 
a  fright  they  would  remember. 

One  day  when  he  and  some  other 
boys  were  out  in  the  schoolyard  of 
Peru  playine:  marbles,  a  man  came  up 
and  said.  "Pretty  good  players,  I  see." 

The  boys  did  not  say  any  thing. 

"I've  been  looking  for  a  couple  of 
boys  to  drop  corn,"  he  said.  "Do  you 
know  where  I  could  get  someone?" 
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"I  know  where  you  can  get  one," 
said  Mr.  Beach. 

"Where?"  said  the  man. 

"I  for  one,  and  I  think  I  know 
where  I  can  get  another." 

"Good."  said  he. 

Mr.  Beach  ran  over  to  a  friend's 
house  to  see  if  he  would  go.  His  com- 
panion said  he  would  go. 

They  all  three  went  to  Granville  on 
horseback.  They  only  had  one  horse, 
so  they  had  to  take  turns  walking  and 
riding. 

When  the  boys  began  to  work  in  the 
cornfield.  Mr.  Beach's  friend  lasted  un- 
til ten  o'clock  the  next  morning.  He 
then  started  for  his  home  in  Peru. 

They  had  four  droppers  and  four 
coverers  in  the  cornfield  at  this  time. 
In  twelve  days  they  planted  one  hun- 
dred acres. 

When  Mr.  Beach  was  going  home 
the  man  gave  him  six  dollars,  or  fifty 
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cents   a   day,   which  the   boy  thought 
was  great  pay  at  that  time. 


When  Mr.  Beach  was  twenty-one 
years  of  age  he  enlisted  for  the  Civil 
war. 

He  was  taken  a  prisoner  in  Tennes- 
see, but  paroled  to  Vicksburg,  Miss. 
He  still  has  the  parole,  signed  by  Gen- 
eral Jackson  and  General  Armstrong. 

At  Vicksburg  they  had  to  kill  mules 
to  eat.  Hardtack  was  another  kind  of 
food.  They  were  large  crackers.  One 
hardtack  lasted  each  soldier  about 
eight  days.  They  had  plenty  of  cof- 
fee and  bacon. 

The  seige  of  Vicksburg  lasted  forty- 
seven  days. 

After  the  Civil  war  Mr.  Beach  came 
back  to  Lostant. 

John  Richie  laid  out  the  plans  for 
Lostant  in  1862.  It  was  only  eight 
blocks  at  that  time,  but  has  been 
added  to  every  year. 

There  were  few  houses  at  that  time. 
They  were  made  of  clapboards. 

Mr.  Beach  now  lives  in  Lostant.  He 
is  very  lively  for  a  man  of  his  age. 
We  should  appreciate  this  man  very 
much  because  he  helped  rid  this  coun- 
try of  the  terrible  evil  of  slavery. 


THE  BURLINGAMES  OF  EARL 

By  Mary  Louise  Sturgeon,  Dist.  310 


In  the  early  fall  of  1845  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Burlingame  came  to  La  Salle 
county.  They  settled  about  three- 
fourths  of  a  mile  north  of  where  Earl- 
ville  now  stands.  Cold  weather  soon 
came  and  everyone  suffered  from 
fierce  snow  blizzards.  Mrs.  Burlin- 
game sat  up  through  the  nights  and 
kept  the  fire  from  going  out.  If  a  fire 
went  out  it  was  hard  to  get  it  started 
again.  Mr.  Burlingame  watched  the 
cattle  at  night  to  keep  them  from  go- 
ing out  into  the  cold.  The  wolves  were 
near,  too,  and  they  were  hungry. 

Mr.  Burlingame  bought  forty  acres 
of  land  from  the  government.  He 
paid  twelve  dollars  an  acre  for  it, 
which  was  then  a  good  price  for  land. 
The  land  is  in  Meriden  township. 

Mr.  Burlingame  went  to  Chicago  to 
get  the  money.  The  government 
would  not  accept  paper  money,  there- 
fore it  had  to  be  paid  in  gold.  His 
family  worried  while  he  was  gone,  be- 
cause much  murdering  and  robbery 
was  being  done. 

When  he  returned  from  Chicago 
with  the  gold,  he  had  to  take  it  to 
Dixon  to  pay  for  the  land.  This  jour- 
ney took  from  two  to  three  days  by 
horse  and  wagon.  He  had  his  gold 
in  a  small  trunk.  On  the  way  he 
stopped  at  a  hotel  for  the  night.     The 


hotel  man  asked  him  if  he  was  going 
to  leave  his  trunk  in  the  wagon.  Mr. 
Burlingame  laughed  and  said,  "No 
one  would  want  what  is  in  that  trunk." 
He  then  went  into  the  hotel,  leaving 
his  trunk  behind.  When  he  awoke  the 
next  morning  his  trunk  was  still 
there. 

On  their  farm  the  Burlingames  had 
a  dairy.  They  had  thirty-five  cows. 
The  milk,  butter  and  cheese  was  taken 
to  Ottawa  and  sold.  They  also  sold 
eggs  for  five  cents  a  dozen.  They 
raised  many  hogs.  They  butchered 
them  and  the  pork  was  sent  to 
Chicago. 

In  the  summer  time  when  the  mos- 
quitoes were  bad,  the  people  were  at- 
tacked by  malaria  fever.  Mrs.  Bur- 
lingame took  it.  She  suffered  every 
other  day  from  bad  chills. 

In  1857  the  Burlingames  built  a 
new  home.  By  this  time  they  had 
three  children.  The  two  older  chil- 
dren went  to  the  district  school  near 
their  home,  but  the  youngest  child 
went  to  the  town  school.  Mr.  Bur- 
lingame thought  that  she  would  get  a 
better  education.  When  the  children 
were  older  they  had  parties,  dances 
and  get-togethers  at  the  farmers' 
houses.  They  also  had  spelling  bees. 
One  time  Earlville  and  Leland  had  a 
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spelling  bee  in  which  Leland 
was  victorious. 

In  about  1849  Earlville 
built  a  post  office.  In  1850 
three  more  buildings  were 
built.  They  were  Wade's  gen- 
eral store,  S.  T.  Sutphen's 
hotel,  and  Harris'  and  Ben- 
nett's blacksmith  shop. 

Mr.  Reed,  a  man  of  Earl 
township,  sold  whiskey.  This 
was  against  the  people's 
wishes  and  they  made  him 
leave  town.  Mr.  Reed  was 
very  angry  about  this.  He 
hired  Mr.  Letz  to  blow  up 
Earlville's  schoolhouse.  Mr. 
Reed  and  Mr.  Letz  were  both 
arrested.  They  also  received 
a  sentence.     This  took  place  in  1858. 

Earlville  was  increasing  rapidly  by 
now.  They  had  several  stores,  but 
quite  a  few  were  destroyed  by  fire. 
In  1867  Union  block  was  burned.  In 
1875  the  buildings  south  of  here  were 
also  burned.  In  1894  the  city  hall  was 
burned.  In  1899  the  Wallace  home 
was  destroyed  by  fire,  too. 

In  1840  the  Methodist  church  was 
organized.  The  church  was  built  in 
1856.  In  1852  the  Presbyterian 
church  was  organized  in  the  home  of 
Susie  Kelly.  The  church  was  built  in 
1855.  The  Universalist  church  was 
built     in     1869,     the     Congregational 
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church  in  1870,  and  the  Baptist  church 
in  1871. 

The  first  paper  published  here  was 
the  Earlville  Gazette.  It  was  an  in- 
teresting paper  and  was  enjoyed  by 
everyone  who  read  it. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Burlingame  have 
passed  away,  but  Miss  Fanny  Burlin- 
game, their  youngest  child,  is  still 
living.  She  is  librarian  at  the  Earl- 
ville public  library.  Here  she  has 
endeared  herself  to  not  only  people 
of  her  own  generation,  but  also  to  the 
school  children  who  come  to  her  for 
books. 


THE  PRICHETTS  OF  DANA 

By  Gladys  Y.  Klesath,   Dist.  5 


In  Haneytown,  now  West  Union, 
Pennsylvania,  James  Pritchett  was 
born  in  a  block  house.  The  father  died 
while  James  was  yet  an  infant,  leav- 
ing the  son,  his  mother,  and  the  rest  of 
the  family  to  take  care  of  the  farm. 
As  his  mother  was  poor,  his  grand- 
parents, Daniel  and  Elizabeth  Sims, 
raised  him  near  what  is  now  known 
as  Pleasant  Valley,  West  Virginia. 

His  grandfather  died  when  James 
was  sixteen.  His  grandmother  lived 
but  a  year,  longer;  therefore,  at  the 
age  of  seventeen  he  was  forced  to 
make  his  own  living. 

He  went  to  Moundsville,  Virginia, 
now  West  Virginia,  and  learned  the 
blacksmith  trade.  While  an  appren- 
tice during  the  harvest  season  he  made 
enough  money  for  clothing;  but  other- 
wise he  just  earned  his  board  and 
room.  After  he  was  of  age,  he  visited 
his  mother  in  Ohio.  On  his  return  he 
married  Susan  Marshall,  on  March  10, 
1842.     They  lived  at  Pleasant  Valley, 


where  he  built  a  shop  and  began  his 
trade. 

In  1844  their  first  son  who  was 
named  Wesley  was  born.  Eight  years 
later  a  second  son,  Robert,  was  born 
to  the  family. 

After  war  was  declared  James  an- 
swered the  call  for  volunteers  enlist- 
ing in  Company  B  of  the  7th  Virginia 
Union  Volunteer  infantry.  He  was 
appointed  first  sergeant  of  the  com- 
pany until  June,  1862  when  he  was 
promoted  to  the  rank  of  second  lieu- 
tenant. The  regiment  then  was  at 
Harrison's  Landing,  Virginia.  In  the 
following  September  he  was  again 
promoted,  this  time  to  the  rank  of  first 
lieutenant.  Many  times  he  acted  as 
captain,  once  commanding  his  com- 
pany from  Antietam  to  the  battle  of 
Fredericksburg,  December  13,  1862. 
It  was  here  that  he  received  a  wound 
through  his  right  foot,  hindering  him 
from  continuing  the  march  with  his 
company  then   in  active   service  with 
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the  army  on  the  Potomac  river.  He 
resigned  his  commission  June  30,  1863 
and  returned  home. 

Wesley  though  not  old  enough  en- 
listed with  several  other  young  school- 
mates in  Company  C  of  the  12th  West 
Virginia  infantry.  He  contracted  ty- 
phoid-pneumonia while  in  active  ser- 
vice in  the  Shenandoah  Valley  and  was 
placed  in  a  hospital  at  Cumberland, 
Maryland.  Later  he  was  transferred 
to  Winchester  by  an  ambulance  with 
several  others.  He  was  the  only  one 
to  reach  there  alive.  His  mother 
heard  of  his  illness  and  went  to  his 
aid,  where  she  found  him  in  a  serious 
condition.  His  discharge  from  service 
followed  owing  to  disability. 

During  the  year  the  father  and  son 
were  at  war,  Robert  went  to  school 
and  learned  to  read  and  write.  Later 
he  taught  his  mother  who  had  always 
been  illiterate,  to  do  so. 

In  January,  1864,  James  came  to 
Minonk,  Illinois,  to  visit  former  Vir- 
ginia friends.  It  was  then  that  he 
bought  a  farm  one  mile  south  and  one- 
half  mile  east  of  where  Dana  is  now. 
The  following  fall  he  came  back  again 
bringing  his  family  to  live.  They 
came  across  the  mountains  in  a  large 
caravan  with  many  other  pioneers  of 
this  vicinity. 

The  first  winter  they  lived  on  what 
is  now  known  as  the  Grayhack  farm 
east  of  Dana,  with  one  other  large 
family.  Robert  told  many  times  later, 
about  the  snow  coming  in  through 
the  cracks  of  the  attic  and  covering 
their  beds,  which  kept  them  warm. 

The  next  spring,  1865,  they  moved 
to  James'  own  farm  where  they  con- 
tinued to  reside  until  1890,  when  they 
moved  to  Dana.  They  lived  on  the 
same  place  where  his  grandson  C.  J. 
Pritchett  now  lives. 

He  died  with  a  lung  disease  March 
23,  1893,  at  the  age  of  seventy-four. 
Those  to  survive  him  were  his  two 
sons,  Wesley  and  Robert. 


On  December  6,  1868  Wesley  mar- 
ried Miss  Texanna  Clegg.  Soon  after 
they  moved  to  Kansas  where  he  built 
paper  mills  and  sold  them  to  different 
business  men.  He  then  moved  to 
Dana  where  he  engaged  in  business 
until  his  wife  died  November,  1876. 

Not  long  after  he  went  to  Washing- 
ton, living  there  several  years;  after- 
wards he  located  at  Weiser,  Idaho. 
He  then  engaged  in  farming  with  his 
son,  but  owing  to  bad  health  returned 
in  1914,  making  his  home  with  his 
daughter  Mrs.  G.  H.  Bane.  Two  years 
laer  he  died  with  an  attack  of  apo- 
plexy at  the  age  of  seventy-two. 

Shortly  after  Robert's  parents  mov- 
ed here  he  attended  school  one  mile 
south  of  where  Dana  is  now.  Among 
his  teachers  were:  C.  R.  Danforth,  of 
Minonk,  and  Miss  Fannie  Grove,  of 
Rutland.  Later  he  taught  school  for 
a  few  terms  before  entering  partner- 
ship with  William  Frink.  Later  Mr. 
Frink  withdrew  from  business. 

After  Robert's  marriage  to  Miss 
Ella  C.  Laughlin,  November  14,  1877, 
he  added  a  grocery  store  to  his  origi- 
nal drug  store.  Later  he  started  a 
general  store. 

They  were  the  parents  of  one  son, 
Cassius  J.  Pritchett,  Sept.  1,  1878, 
After  he  returned  from  school  his 
father  opened  a  private  bank  on  the 
east  side  of  his  general  store  build- 
ing. In  1921  they  organized  the  State 
Bank  of  Dana. 

Robert  was  Justice  of  the  Peace, 
clerk  of  the  high  school  board,  and 
was  Postmaster  for  twenty  years,  re- 
tiring ten  years  before  his  death. 

He  was  taken  to  the  hospital,  Sep- 
tember 12,  to  be  treated  for  the  after 
effects  of  the  flu  in  the  former  part 
of  that  year,  which  he  never  fully  re- 
covered.    He  died  November  11,  1924. 

Those  to  survive  him  are  his  wife 
Ella,  and  his  son,  Cassius,  who  are 
still  residents  of  Dana. 


EXPERIENCES  WITH  WOLVES 

By  Charline  Curtis,  Dist.  65 


Mr.  William  Curtis,  my  great-grand- 
uncle,  was  a  pioneer  from  New  Eng- 
land. He  came  to  this  section  of  Illi- 
nois when  he  was  nine  years  old.  He 
had  a  great  many  adventures  with  the 
wolves,  which  lived  in  the  country 
then.  These  are  two  of  his  experi- 
ences: 

One  gray,  bleak  morning  in  Janu- 
ary, a  lean,  hungry  timber  wolf  crept 
in   through    the    gate    of   Mr.    Curtis' 


chicken  yard.  Stealthily  it  crawled 
towards  the  roost  where  the  chickens 
sat  with  their  heads  under  their  wings. 
When  Mr.  Curtis  came  out  it  made 
for  the  woods  with  a  chicken  between 
its  strong  jaws. 

"Here,  Bill!  here,  Tom!"  he  shouted 
to  the  dogs  as  he  ran  for  a  horse. 
Jumping  on  a  horse  without  saddle  or 
bridle  he  dashed  after  the  dogs,  which 
were     pursuing     the     wolf.     Tearing 
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through  the  forest  in  the  gray  of 
dawn  after  a  timber  wolf  with  no  rifle 
was  nothing  less  than  what  one  would 
call  excitement.  He  ducked  as  many 
branches  as  he  could  without  losing 
his  balance  and  bravely  faced  the  ones 
he  could  not  escape.  Suddenly  the 
horse's  ears  went  up  and  his  nostrils 
began  to  quiver.  He  began  slowing 
down,  despite  the  blows  Mr.  Curtis 
gave  him.  Suddenly  they  came  to  an 
opening  in  the  forest  where  on  a  sheet 
of  ice  the  wolf  stood  snarling  at  the 
barking  dogs.  The  frightened  horse 
shied  clear  of  the  ice,  leaving  Mr. 
Curtis  sprawling  in  the  snow.  Think- 
ing he  could  help  the  dogs,  he  grabbed 
the  wolf  by  the  tail,  but  instead  the 
dogs  engaged  in  a  fight  of  their  own. 
"Now  I'm  in  a  pretty  fix,"  Mr.  Cur- 
tis thought  as  he  pulled  the  growling 
wolf  about  the  ice.  "My  only  chance 
is  to  crack  his  head  on  the  ice."  So 
doing  so  he  swung  the  wolf  above  his 
head  and  brought  him  down  with  tre- 
mendous force,  letting  them  down  into 
three  feet  of  ice  water.  Struggling 
desperately  he  tried  to  get  a  strangle 
hold  on  the  wolf  but  failed.  Then 
seeing  his  chance  he  grasped  the 
wolf's  head  and  shoved  it  under  the 
water.     Two  minutes  later  he  crawled 


out  of  the  cold  water,  leaving  the 
dead  wolf  under  the  freezing  surface 
of  the  pond. 

Another  incident  of  Mr.  Curtis'  was 
with  wolves  also.  He  was  returning 
home  after  a  friendly  visit  with  neigh- 
bors who  lived  more  than  a  mile 
away,  when  the  faint  howl  of  a  wolf 
drifted  to  him  on  the  cold,  bracing 
air.  He  walked  on,  not  thinking  much 
about  it  until  the  howl  grew  closer. 
How  ghostly  the  moon  made  every- 
thing look.  It  seemed  to  make  every- 
thing look  like  an  animal  getting 
ready  to  jump  at  him.  On  he  trudged 
through  the  cold,  black  forest. 
Suddenly,  as  he  came  out  of  a  clear- 
ing, he  felt  as  though  something  was 
following  him.  Turning,  he  peered  in- 
to the  black  forest  and  saw  many 
green  balls  glowing  at  him.  He 
turned  to  continue  on  his  way,  but 
found  it  was  blocked  by  more  green 
balls.  Then  out  of  the  forest  emerged 
the  lithe,  gray  bodies  of  ten  or  more 
timber  wolves.  Casually  taking  off 
one  of  his  heavy  leather  boots  he  be- 
gan slowly  advancing  at  one  of  the 
wolves.  Swinging  the  boot  left  and 
right  he  scattered  the  hungry  wolves 
and  ran  back  to  the  neighbors  where 
he  spent  the  remainder  of  the  night. 


LOSTLAND'S  CHURCH  AND  CEMETERY 

By  Mary  Solon,  Dist.  36 


The  cemetery  known  as  Lostlands  is 
located  in  Eagle  township  about  five 
miles  west  and  two  miles  north  of 
Streator.  It  is  known  as  the  Lost- 
lands  because  when  the  plans  were 
made  for  this  territory  it  seems  they 
were  lost  and  this  section  was  left 
off  the  map  and  became  known  as 
Lostlands.  Today  it  is  still  called  that. 

The  land  first  belonged  to  a  man 
named  Golliher.  The  people  bought 
the  land  for  a  cemetery  and  a  church. 
They  though  the  land  there  suitable 
for  the  purpose  because  it  was  high 
and  rolling.  In  those  days  tile  was 
unknown. 

The  first  person  to  be  buried  there 
was  one  of  Frank  Kennedy's  children, 
from  near  Grand  Ridge. 

Gradually  the  cemetery  filled  up  and 
more  land  had  to  be  purchased  in 
order  to  enlarge  the  cemetery. 

Many  settlers  moved  away,  but 
their  bodies  were  brought  back  here 
for  burial.  People  from  Streator,  Chi- 
cago, Spring  Valley  and  Lostant  were 
interred  here.  Many  people  living 
around  here  have  friends  or  relatives 
buried  there. 


One  will  find  many  very  splendid 
monuments  in  the  cemetery.  The 
neighborhood  is  about  sixty  years  old. 

Land  was  purchased  from  the  same 
man,  named  Golliher,  for  a  church, 
to  be  built.  A  few  years  later  half 
of  the  church  was  moved  to  Kangley. 
The  rest  was  left  to  Patrick  Whalen 
to  be  used  as  a  crib  and  granary.  The 
bishop  gave  them  permission  to  move 
the  church. 

Most  of  the  people  who  settled  here 
were  Catholics,  and  a  missionary 
would  come  to  say  mass.  Before  the 
church  was  built  mass  was  said  in 
the  homes  of  the  settlers.  Father 
Callegan  was  one  of  the  first  priests 
to  say  mass  here.  Mass  was  said  at 
Belford's,  also  at  my  great-grand- 
uncle's,  whose  name  was  Michael 
Prendergast. 

While  Father  Callegan  was  on  his 
missions  he  often  received  kind  recep- 
tions at  Belford's,  Conness',  Kane's, 
Coffey's,  Berry's,  Finn's  and  most  all 
the  other  settlers.  The  mass  was 
generally  said  at  Belford's.  The  Bel- 
fords  never  felt  prouder  than  when 
Father  John  O'Reily  or  Father  Quig- 
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ley  or  Father  Joseph  Alizeri  designed 
to  make  their  log  house  a  church. 

In  about  1860  they  built  a  building, 
which  is  now  the  property  of  Frank 
Whalen,  on  the  south  side  of  the  road 
across  from  the  cemetery.  This  build- 
ing was  used  for  a  church,  school  and 
granary. 

A  funny  incident  I  have  heard  about 
was  when  one  of  the  teachers,  whose 
name  was  Mr.  Corcoran,  would  leave 
the  room  to  have  a  smoke,  the  chil- 
dren would  hide  their  books  in  the 
oats. 

About  five  years  later,  or  around 
1865,  they  built  a  church  in  the  west 
end  'of  the  cemetery.  The  priest 
came  from  Ottawa  with  a  horse  and 
buggy.  The  priest  who  came  was 
either  Rev.  Father  Terry  or  Rev. 
Father  McDunna.  People  often  came 
here  who  lived  fifteen  miles  away  to 
hear  the  holy   sacrifice   of  the   mass. 


At  first  the  priest  came  once  a  month. 
Then  later  he  came  every  two  weeks. 
Finally  they  started  coming  every 
Sunday.  Soon  Father  Egan  was  sent 
to  the  mission  to  be  pastor  of  the 
church. 

All  the  people  soon  learned  what 
wonderful  work  Father  Egan  was  do- 
ing. Very  soon  enough  money  had 
been  saved  to  build  a  church,  which 
is  now  at  the  present  location,  five 
miles  west  of  Streator  on  the  hard 
road.  The  church  is  known  as  the 
Annunciation  church  of  Eagle. 

Father  Egan  was  pastor  of  the 
Eagle  church  for  forty-one  years.  He 
was  born  in  Cambridge,  Mass.,  in 
1851.  He  was  ordained  in  1882.  After 
that  he  came  to  Eagle,  where  he  was 
pastor  until  he  died,  in  1923. 

The  part  of  the  church  that  was 
moved  to  Kangley  still  remains  there, 
where  holy  mass  is  said  every  Sunday. 


MR.  MYERS'  BOYHOOD  EXPERIENCES 

By   William   Woodward,   Dist.   67 


In  early  days  coal  was  taken  from 
the  bed  of  the  Vermillion  river.  When 
the  water  was  low  they  would  get  the 
coal  by  scraping  the  mud  away  and 
shoveling  it  into  their  wagons.  Some- 
times the  vein  of  coal  ran  into  the 
bank  of  the  river.  The  miners  would 
then  have  to  dig  into  the  side  of  the 
bank  to  get  the  coal.  Afterwards  they 
dug  from  the  top  instead  of  the  side. 

Mr.  John  Myers,  of  Ransom,  had  a 
thrilling  experience  in  one  of  these 
old  coal  mines.  He  was  then  a  small 
lad  of  about  eleven  years  of  age.  An 
old  miner  invited  him  to  go  into  the 
mine  with  him,  to  which  he  readily 
agreed.  The  miner  led  the  way  with 
the  lantern,  while  Mr.  Myers  tried  to 
follow,  but  soon  became  lost,  for  he 
could  not  walk  as  fast  as  the  miner. 
He  could  not  see,  because  of  the  dark- 
ness and  so  bumped  into  the  sides  and 
skinned  his  knees  when  he  fell  over 
the  rails.  He  was  just  ready  to  cry 
when  he  saw  the  light  ahead,  which 
was  a  very  welcome  sight.  He  never 
went  into  a  mine  again. 

The  first  school  Mr.  Myers  attended 
was  on  his  father's  land.  It  had  been 
there  a  few  years  before  he  started 
school.  It  was  the  first  school  of 
Dist.  67.  It  was  a  rude  building,  with 
the  boards  running  up  and  down.  It 
was  never  painted  and  became  very 
black.  The  floor  was  full  of  slivers. 
They  used  to  have  benches  along  the 
walls  which  were  made  of  rough  pine 
boards.   They  were  not  fastened  down, 


which  made  them  easy  to  knock  over. 
In  this  old  school  there  were  no  black- 
boards. The  children  owned  slates 
and  slate  pencils,  which  served  for  the 
same  purpose.  The  county  superin- 
tendent visited  the  school  just  once 
a  year.  Some  of  the  pupils  were 
twenty  years  old  before  they  gradu- 
ated. Most  of  the  boys  had  to  stay 
home  through  the  spring  and  summer 
months  to  work.  No  boy  who  could 
drive  a  team  of  horses  ever  thought  of 
going  to  school  from  May  1st  through 
corn  husking.  The  largest  number 
of  pupils  was  fifty-four,  the  largest 
in  the  school's  history.  The  boys' 
favorite  games  were  baseball  and 
boxing. 

The  teacher  always  kept  plenty  of 
switches  by  his  desk,  which  he  often 
used.  One  of  the  teachers  did  not  do 
this  but  pulled  the  pupils'  ears.  Once 
when  the  teacher  did  this  to  John 
Myers  he  ran  out  to  the  little  shack 
where  wood  was  kept.  The  teacher 
saw  where  he  went  and  came  after 
him.  He  jumped  in  a  large  barrel, 
which  tipped  over.  He  found  himself 
standing  on  his  head  with  the  barrel 
over  him.  The  teacher  gave  the  barrel 
and  kick  and  out  he  rolled.  He  got 
quietly  up  and  went  into  the  school- 
house  to  have  his  ears  pulled  again. 

Another  incident  he  had  when  just 
starting  school  was.  he  could  not  un- 
derstand English  very  well,  but  spoke 
German.  On  his  way  to  school  he  fell 
and  got  his  face  dirty.     The  teacher 
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told  him  to  wash  his  face,  but  he  went 
out  and  washed  his  feet,  for  feet 
means  "feese"  in  German,  which 
sounds  just  like  face.  When  he  came 
in  with  a  dirty  face  again  the  teacher 
asked  him  why  he  didn't  do  what  she 
told  him  to.  He  said,  "I  did,"  and  held 
up  one  of  his  feet.  The  teacher 
laughed,  and  so  did  the  pupils,  but  he 
didn't  know  what  it  was  all  about. 


A  few  years  later  a  new  school  was 
built  on  the  Denaple  land.  This  school 
was  later  moved  to  where  it  now 
stands,  on  the  Conard  land,  which  was 
willingly  donated  as  long  as  it  would 
be  used  for  school  purposes.  A  few 
years  after  the  school  was  moved,  a 
hall  was  built  on,  which  was  and  still 
is  used  as  a  cloak  room.  This  is  the 
school,  Dist.  67,  to  which  I  now  go. 


EARLY  EXPERIENCES  IN  LA  SALLE  COUNTY 

By   Giles   W.   Sullivan,   Dist.   12 


My  father  was  very  glad  to  relate 
to  me  the  following  experiences  of  the 
early  days  of  the  Sullivan  family, 
spent  in  La  Salle  county.  A  great 
many  changes  have  taken  place  since 
those  early  days.  A  great  number  of 
the  people  living  in  this  community 
were  Irish.  Their  main  food  was  po- 
tatoes, usually  cooked  with  the  jackets 
on.  The  Irish  people  believed  the  po- 
tatoes tasted  better  and  were  easily 
digested  when  cooked  that  way,  and 
used  to  say,  "We  are  from  Ireland, 
county  Donnigal,  where  they  eat  the 
potatoes,  skins  and  all!" 

Times  were  hard  in  those  days, 
much  work  and  little  play,  with  very 
low  wages. 

My  father  remembers  the  old  home- 
made tallow  candles  used  by  the  fam- 
ily. Usually  a  lamp  was  burned  Sun- 
day evening  or  when  company  came. 

It  was  in  1895  that  my  father  cut 
poles  out  of  a  grove  on  a  farm  about 
three  miles  from  Wenona.  They  were 
taken  to  the  old  Sullivan  farm,  seven 
and  one-half  miles  west  of  Streator, 
with  wagons  and  teams.  The  work  of 
building  a  new  barn  began  March  12, 
1895.  Four  men  were  employed  on 
this  building.  It  took  three  months  to 
do  the  work.  On  June  25,  1895,  it  was 
completed.  It  was  thirty  feet  wide 
and  forty  feet  long.  The  driveway 
was  eight  feet  wide.  After  the  barn 
was  finished  the  neighbors  had  two 
old-time  barn  dances.  The  first  barn 
dance  was  given  on  July  7,  1895.  The 
Hoarty  four-piece  orchestra,  consist- 
ing of  Tom  Hoarty,  Sam  Hopper,  Jeff. 
Eward  and  John  McDonald,  furnished 
the  music.  Callers  were  in  abundance 
in  those  days  for  the  old-time  square 
dances.  Young  and  old  people  at- 
tended these  dances,  and  all  enjoyed 
themselves.  No  one  was  a  wall-flower 
nor  no  one  was  slighted;  everyone  had 
a  chance  to  dance. 

No  rain  had  fallen  from  March  until 
June.      The    men    building    the    barn 


lost  no  time  on  account  of  wet  weath- 
er. The  fields  were  very  dry,  the 
roads  were  dusty.  Rain  fell  on  the 
first  night  of  the  barn  dance.  There 
was  great  rejoicing.  No  one  cared  if 
his  new  hat  or  clothes  were  spoiled. 
Everyone  was  glad  to  see  the  welcome 
rain. 

This  barn  had  been  in  service  for 
thirty-four  years.  On  July  15,  1929,  it 
burned  to  the  ground.  While  the  men 
were  threshing  oats  on  the  farm,  a 
cylinder  tooth  threw  a  spark  through 
the  blower  and  the  straw  caught  fire. 
The  barn  and  several  other  buildings 
were  destroyed  by  fire.  I  was  living 
with  my  parents  on  the  farm  at  the 
time  and  I  remember  well  the  day  the 
fire  occurred.  People  were  running 
here  and  there  to  extinguish  the  fire 
and  save  the  out-buildings.  The  wind 
was  busily  blowing  from  the  south- 
east, so  all  the  work  was  in  vain. 
Horses  hitched  to  hay  racks  loaded 
with  bundles  of  straw,  became  fright- 
ened and  were  rushing  around  the 
yard  and  down  the  road.  People  had 
to  get  out  of  the  way  to  avoid  acci- 
dents.    Luckily  no  one  was  injured. 

There  now  stands  a  modern  barn, 
built  by  William  Ahearn,  where  the 
old  structure  had  burned.  It  is  forty- 
five  feet  wide  and  fifty  feet  long.  It 
has  a  driveway  seven  feet  wide.  It  is 
one  of  the  latest  models,  containing 
electric  lights,  cow  stanchions  and 
portable   feed   boxes. 

The  young  men  and  boys  of  those 
days  thought  they  were  kings  and 
princes  if  they  owned  a  horse  and  top- 
buggy.  My  father  owned  a  fine,  beau- 
tiful driving  horse  and  a  top-buggy. 
He  drove  at  a  fast  speed  when  he  first 
started,  but  as  the  horse  got  tired  the 
speed  slackened.  They  thought  eigh- 
teen or  twenty  miles  per  hour  exceed- 
ingly fast.  Later  on  automobiles 
came  into  use.  My  father  bought  one 
called  in  those  days  the  E.,  M.  and  F., 
now  known  as  the  Studebaker.    It  was 
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quite  hard  to  get  acquainted  with  an 
auto  after  so  many  experiences  with 
the  horse  and  buggy. 

Fishing  was  a  sport  enjoyed  by  the 
boys.  After  school  closed  for  the  sum- 
mer vacation,  nearly  every  boy  got 
his  hook  and  line  and  went  to  the 
creek. 

I  have  tried  to  relate  some  of  the 


early  experiences  of  the  early  days 
in  La  Salle  county.  Many  hardships 
and  dangers  were  endured  by  the  early 
settlers,  but  they  had  the  strength, 
courage  and  good  will  to  carry  on  the 
great  work  they  had  begun.  We,  like 
they,  need  courage  and  endurance  to 
carry  on  the  great  problems  which  are 
facing  America  today  . 


THE  OLD  STONE  MILL 

By  Lola  Mae  Kirsteatter,  Dist.  227. 


In  1838  James  Newton  Reeder  had 
a  sawmill  built.  It  was  built  a  little 
south  of  Troy  Grove,  along  the  Little 
Vermillion.  This  sawmill  was  situated 
about  fifty  feet  off  the  banks  of  the 
stream  and  made  the  lumber  for  the 
majority  of  the  houses  in  Troy  Grove. 

Some  of  the  houses  were  the 
"Green  Mountain  Tavern,"  "The  Wild 
Bill  House"  (they  are  both  gone), 
"The  Carey  House"  and  "Adair 
House"  (which  are  still  standing). 
The  lumber  for  these  four  houses  was 
hauled  from  Chicago.  The  mill  ran 
until  1857,  then  it  stopped  and  lay  idle 
till  Michael  Meinhardt  bought  it,  in 
1860.  He  tore  down  the  sawmill  and 
built  a  stone  flour  mill.  He  was  very 
wise,  because  to  build  a  firm  founda- 
tion he  dug  about  two  feet  down  in 
the  earth  and  struck  solid  rock.  He 
then  built  the  mill  on  it.  This  mill 
was  finished  and  went  into  operation 
in  1861.  Downstairs  the  wagons  drove 
in  and  dumped  their  wheat;  then  it 
went  to  the  bins,  up  through  the  ele- 
vator and  then  down  into  the  burrs. 

The  burrs  were  two  great,  tight-fit- 
ting stone  wheels;  one  turns  one  way 
and  one  the  other.  This  mashed  the 
wheat  into  fine  powder.  Then  it 
passed  through  a  fine  screen  made  of 
silk,  and  before  this  powder,  called 
flour,   was   considered   fine   enough   to 


use,  it  had  to  be  sifted  through  this 
silk  sifter. 

Michael  Meinhardt  ran  th3  mill  un- 
til 1897.  Then  P.  J.  Paxton  bought  it 
and  ran  it  till  1898  by  water  power; 
then  he  ran  it  by  steam. 

The  mill  was  on  a  little  upward 
slope  from  the  creek.  So  to  get  water 
to  run  down  into  the  mill  pond  he  had 
to  go  up  stream  about  a  mile  to  build 
a  dam  and  dig  the  ditch  or  race  to 
bring  the  water  to  the  water-wheel. 

The  mill  stopped  in  1904  or  1905. 
Mr.  Burris  owns  it  now.  He  does  not 
run  it  any  more.  But  he  keeps  pigs 
downstairs  and  hay  upstairs.  There 
is  none  of  the  machinery  left  inside, 
only  the  elevators.  The  burrs  are  ly- 
ing outside  now.  They  are  all  rusty, 
and  you  couldn't  tell  now  what  they 
were. 

The  dam  is  all  gone  and  you  couldn't 
tell  where  it  stood.  Right  near  there 
is  an  old  ash  tree  grown  up  since  the 
mill  stopped.  There  is  a  rock  a  little 
ways  up  stream  that  sticks  about  a 
foot  above  the  water,  but  when  the 
dam  was  there  Albert  and  Will  Foster 
could  just  stick  their  heads  above  the 
water. 

Michael  Meinhardt  lived  about  one- 
half  mile  east  of  Troy  Grove.  The 
house  is  not  standing  now,  but  if  you 
go  there  you  can  still  see  kitchen  uten- 
sils lying  around. 


THE  GOLD  RUSH  OF  1849 

By  Helen  George,  Dist.  296. 


Among  the  important  and  exciting 
discoveries  during  the  early  history  of 
our  country  was  the  discovery  of  gold 
in  California  in  1848.  Even  though  it 
was  in  the  days  before  the  telegraph, 
telephone  or  radio,  the  news  was 
quickly  brought  back  to  the  East.  The 
thought  of  gold  shut  out  all  ideas  of 
dangers  and  hardships  which  might 
have  to  be  met.  Men  went  wild  over 
the  idea  of  getting  riches. 

Among  the  early  settlers  in  the 
East  was  my  great-grandfather,  Hor- 


ace B.  George,  who  was  born  in  Jeffer- 
son county,  New  York,  in  1824.  By 
this  time  the  East  was  beginning  to 
be  more  heavily  populated.  Better  op- 
portunities seemed  to  be  had  in  the 
Middle  West,  where  the  fertile  prairie 
lands  were  being  taken  by  the  settlers 
moving  in.  So  at  the  age  of  twenty- 
four  he  came  to  La  Salle  county.  The 
forest  lands  in  this  region  were  rap- 
idly being  taken  and  cleared  by  the 
farmers.  Saw-mills  were  buirt  along 
many  of  the  streams.     One  of  these 
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was  on  the  Fox  river  in  Dayton  town- 
ship. My  great-grandfather  worked 
in  this  mill. 

When  the  news  of  the  great  discov- 
ery came,  it  seemed  a  great  oppor- 
tunity, so  my  great-grandfather  left 
his  work  and  went  to  the  gold  fields. 
He  bought  up  what  tools,  food  and 
supplies  he  needed.  He  traveled  with 
a  group  in  a  covered  wagon  train.  It 
was  a  slow  and  weary  trip.  They  had 
to  be  in  fear  of  the  Indians.  Often 
they  were  hungry  and  thirsty. 
Some  of  them  became  sick  and  died. 
Others  turned  back. 

When  he  finally  got  to  California  he 
saw  that  there  were  a  great  many 
other  people  coming  from  all  parts  of 
the  country.  A  town  had  sprung  up 
around  the  gold  fields  over  night. 
People  lived  in  anything  they  could 
find.  More  came  every  day.  When  he 
had  been  there  some  time  things  grew 
worse.  People  started  stealing  gold 
from  others.  Many  men  gambled  and 
lost  all  their  money.  A  vigilance  com- 
mittee was  formed  by  the  leading  men. 
They  were  to  keep  law  and  order. 
They  hanged  the  worst  men. 

On  returning  he  brought  with  him 
some  gold  nuggets.  He  certainly  was 
proud  of  them.  He  was  always  ready 
to  show  them  and  tell  of  his  adven- 
tures. He  had  one  nugget  made  into 
a  ring  and  another  into  a  pin.  These 
pieces  of  jewelry  are  still  in  the  fam- 
ily, as  my  great-uncle,  W.  C.  Cove,  has 
them  now. 


When  Mr.  George  came  back  he  ob- 
tained 160  acres  of  land  from  the  gov- 
ernment in  1853  or  '54.  His  brother 
Harvey  settled  there  until  1863.  His 
parents  were  Gilman  and  Fannie 
George;  the  former  was  born  in  Ver- 
mont and  the  latter  in  New  Hamp- 
shire. They  had  five  children — Moses, 
Harvey,  Horace,  the  subject  of  this 
sketch,  Mary,  and  Daniel.  Horce  mar- 
ried Miss  Elizabeth  Stadden.  She  was 
born  in  1832.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  George 
have  three  children — William,  who  is 
dead;  Ida  B.,  wife  of  W.  C.  George, 
who  now  lives  in  Leland,  and  Edgar 
C,  my  grandfather,  now  dead,  used  to 
live  in  Leland  also. 

William  Stadden,  son  of  Mrs.  H.  B. 
George,  and  father-in-law  of  H.  B. 
George,  was  born  in  Newark,  Lacking 
county,  Ohio,  December  5,  1808.  He 
was  the  son  of  John  and  Elizabeth 
(Green)  Stadden.  He  came  to  La 
Salle  county  in  1831  and  settled  in 
Dayton  township.  During  the  Black 
Hawk  war  he  moved  his  family  to 
Springfield,  returning  two  years  later. 
In  1834  and  1835  he  was  sheriff  of 
La  Salle  county,  and  in  1838  was 
elected  to  the  state  senate  and  served 
a  term  of  three  years.  In  1848  he  was 
a  member  of  the  constitutional  con- 
vention at  Springfield.  He  died  Oct. 
13,  1849.  Their  family  of  seven  chil- 
dren are  Mary,  Jonathan,  Elizabeth, 
Mrs.  George,  of  Leland,  111.,  William, 
Maria,  Aaron  and  Richard. 


MY  GRANDFATHER'S  EARLY  FARMING 

By  Gerald  Maubach,  Dist.   19 


Mr.  Frank  Ehrnthaller,  who  is  my 
grandfather,  is  an  old  pioneer.  He 
told  me  quite  a  few  interesting  things 
of  pioneer  life. 

In  about  1865  he  came  to  central 
Illinois  and  with  his  parents  started 
farming  on  fifty  acres,  with  five  hoes, 
two  rakes,  two  oxen,  one  plow  with  a 
wooden  moldboard,  and  an  A-shaped 
harrow. 

The  plows  had  iron  shares,  which 
were  obtained  at  the  nearest  village. 
They  then  cut  down  a  tree  and  hewed 
out  a  wooden  moldboard  with  ax  and 
knife. 

When  this  prairie  was  unbroken 
they  called  it  "raw  prairie."  When 
they  wanted  to  cultivate  a  part  of  it 
they  would  have  to  "sub-soil,"  or,  that 
is,  to  take  a  large  plow  drawn  by  two 
or  three  yoke  of  oxen  and  this  way 
plow  the  ground  about  two  or  three 
inches   deep   and   let  the    ground   dry 


out,  then  come  along  later  in  the  same 
furrow  and  plow  up  the  rich  soil, 
which  was  now  visible.  This  made  it 
more  easy  to  cultivate.  They  also 
had  a  two-shovel  plow  with  wooden 
moldboards,  which  they  used  in  plow- 
ing in  the  fall  after  the  wheat  was 
harvested. 

In  the  timber-land,  after  a  few  trees 
had  been  cut  down  and  used  as  fire 
wood  and  other  things,  they  would 
have  several  yoke  of  oxen  there  and 
then  would  pull  stumps  to  clear  the 
land.  Where  it  was  too  rolling  and 
hilly,  after  the  trees  were  cut  down, 
blue  grass  would  become  so  thick  that 
it  looked  like  a  carpet. 

When  it  was  time  to  sow  wheat  or 
oats  they  would  get  out  with  their 
wooden  plows  and  an  A-shaped  har- 
row. These  harrows  were  made  by 
nailing  wood,  six  inches  square,  to- 
gether and  then  nailing  cross  pieces 
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on  them  to  hold  them  in  shape.  The 
teeth  were  made  of  wood  and  were 
easily  broken.  He  mentioned  that  at 
one  time  he  ran  over  a  stone  and 
broke  the  teeth  out  of  the  harrow.  His 
father  made  him  stay  up  all  night  to 
fix  the  harrow.  He  had  to  whittle  out 
teeth  and  put  them  in  place.  They 
had  regular  augers  to  bore  holes,  but 
the  "beginners,"  as  he  called  them, 
had  to  heat  iron  and  burn  them 
through  the  wood  to  put  the  teeth  in. 

The  two-shovel  plow  was  drawn  by 
one  horse  or  an  ox.  When  they  sowed 
wheat  the  whole  family  got  out,  with 
sacks  tied  over  their  shoulders,  and 
then  scattered  the  grain  with  their 
hands.  Such  a  thing  as  a  seeder  was 
unknown. 

When  planting  corn,  the  soil  was 
prepared  and  furrows  were  made,  then 
they  would  measure  off  so  that  each 


hill  would  be  even  lengthwise  and 
crosswise.  After  dropping  the  kernels 
in  a  hole  they  would  cover  the  kernels 
with  a  hoe. 

They  only  plowed  their  corn  twice, 
and  the  way  it  was  plowed  was  that 
the  plow  was  drawn  by  one  horse  or 
an  ox.  They  went  down  one  side  of 
the  row  and  came  up  on  the  other 
side.  This  way  having  one  row  of 
corn  plowed  in  one  round,  or  once  up 
and  once  down  the  row. 

Grandfather  said  that  when  the  flies 
were  bad  the  oxen  would  throw  up 
their  tails  and  run  with  plow  and  all 
to  "buffalo  yalls"  or  ponds  of  water, 
which  were  deepened  by  buffaloes 
standing  and  lying  in  them.  Some  of 
these  ponds  covered  from  three  to  five 
acres  of  ground. 

The  only  kind  of  fences  were  made 
of  boards.  To  keep  the  chickens  and 
swine  in  they  put  the  boards  closer 
together  at  the  bottom  than  at  the 
top.  Most  fences  were  about  four  and 
a  half  feet  high.  In  order  to  get  the 
boards,  they  had  to  cut  trees  and  haul 
them  to  the  saw-mill,  which  was 
turned  by  water  power  in  some  large 
creek  or  small  river.  The  fences  were 
put  up  in  pieces  called  "two-post  pan- 
els;" that  is,  two  posts  were  nailed 
on  to  the  boards  and  then  set  into  the 
ground.  It  takes  three  posts  to  make 
a  panel,  but  two  are  all  that  are  re- 
quired, because  one  end  was  nailed 
to  the  other  panel. 

My  grandfather  worked  hard  many, 
many  days  farming  in  this  manner. 
But  in  later  years  he  was  financially 
able  to  buy  a  farm  for  himself  near 
Toluca.  He  now  lives  in  Toluca  and 
his  farm  he  has  placed  in  the  hands 
of  his  children. 

From  my  grandfather's  story  of 
early  life  I  learn  that  "hardships  and 
trials  make  an  honest  and  successful 


AN  EARLY  PRESBYTERIAN  CHURCH 

By  Zelma  Hansen,  Dist.   117 


The  First  Presbyterian  church  of 
Brookfield  township  was  organized  in 
Ottawa  in  1833.  The  church  organiza- 
tion was  moved  in  1840  to  Brookfield 
township  because  all  their  principal 
members  who  supported  it  lived  south 
and  east  of  the  Illinois  river.  It  was 
six  and  eight  miles  east  and  south 
that  the  people  lived.  They  needed 
the  church  nearer,  because  the  roads 
were  so  bad  that  it  was  difficult  to 
get  to  church  in  rainy  weather.     Dur- 


ing the  spring  and  autumn  months 
roads  were  almost  impassable. 

Because  very  little  of  the  land  was 
tiled  there  were  sink  holes  and  bogs 
in  the  road.  Also,  the  only  means  of 
transportation  was  by  horses.  Most 
of  the  families  used  wagons,  although 
a  few  soon  procured  carriages,  which 
were  considered  luxuries. 

The  church  building  was  not  brought 
from  Ottawa,  but  the  membership 
was  organized  there.  They  worship- 
ped in  schoolhouses  until  they  decided 
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to  build  this  church.  The 
same  building  is  still  in  use. 
When  first  built  they  used 
timber  from  one  of  the  origi- 
nal timber  growths.  There 
was  quite  a  large  growth  of 
trees  along  the  Illinois  river. 
They  gradually  built  the 
church  larger  as  the  member- 
ship grew.  Later  it  was  re- 
modeled in  keeping  with  the 
times.  It  always  has  been 
kept  in  good  condition. 

The  Brookfield  church  cost 
one  thousand,  five  hundred 
dollars.  Part  of  the  money 
was  from  a  loan  from  the 
Presbyterian  church  office, 
which  did  not  have  to  be  paid 
back  as  long  as  it  remained  a  Pres- 
byterian church. 

There  is  not  a  definite  idea  as  to 
who  built  this  church,  but  the  Rev. 
George  Marsh  had  a  great  influence 
in  building  it. 

When  the  people  of  the  First  Pres- 
byterian church  started  to  hold  meet- 
ings there,  there  were  only  thirty 
people  attending  the  services.  This 
included  only  a  few  families,  as  fam- 
ilies were  very  large. 

The  first  pastor  of  the  Presbyterian 
church  was  the  Rev.  George  Marsh. 
He  came  here  as  a  missionary.  Then 
he  began  preaching  sermons  for  the 
people  of  Brookfield  township.  He 
originally  lived  in  Norfolk  county, 
Massachusetts.  When  twenty  years 
of  age  he  moved  to  the  state  of  New 
York.  When  he  was  thirty-eight  years 
of  age  he  came  to  Illinois  and  settled 
on  section  sixteen  of  Brookfield  town- 
ship. This  was  his  by  right  of  claim. 
He   had   studied   for  the   ministry   in 


Massachusetts  before  coming  here  and 
was  ordained  in  Ottawa  in  1847  or 
1848. 

Three  of  the  Marshes  were  clerks 
in  different  sessions.  Rev.  George 
Marsh  was  clerk  of  the  session  for 
thirty  years.  His  son,  John  James 
Marsh,  was  elected  clerk  when  his 
father  resigned.  He  signed  the  book 
for  thirty  years.  Then  John  James 
Marsh's  son,  George  Marsh,  was  clerk 
for  many  years. 

They  have  just  recently  remodeled 
it.  They  remodeled  it  in  1915.  They 
put  it  on  a  cement  foundation  and 
built  many  other  rooms  in  it  to  be 
used  for  departmental  work.  It  looks 
very  modern  now. 

They  have  erected  a  memorial  win- 
dow for  the  Rev.  George  Marsh.  They 
have  his  name  printed  on  the  window. 
They  have  changed  all  the  other 
things  in  the  church  except  the  pulpit, 
which  was  there  when  the  Rev.  George 
Marsh  first  came. 


THE  EBERSOL  FARM 

By  Lillian  Landers,  Dist.  103 


Grand  Rapids  township,  which  is 
number  thiry-two,  is  located  in  the 
southeastern  portion  of  La  Salle  coun- 
ty. It  lies  in  range  four,  and  is  most- 
ly made  up  of  prairie  land,  but  has  a 
timber  grove  along  its  main  stream, 
Covel  creek.  Along  this  creek  on  sec- 
tions six  and  seven,  is  a  grove  of  trees 
called  EbersoPs  grove.  It  was  near 
this  grove  that  most  of  the  early  set- 
tlements were  made. 

One  of  the  first  builders  near  this 
grove  was  Henry  Hibbard,  who  came 
to  the  Ebersol  farm  from  Cincinnati, 
Ohio,  in  1827.  Later  he  made  a  claim 
on  section  five  in  1829,  which  is  called 
Ebersol   farm.      Two    years    later,    in 


1831,  he  sold  the  claim  to  Disney,  who 
in  turn  sold  it  to  John  McKernan. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ebersol  came  to  Illi- 
nois from  Harrisburg,  Pa.  Mr.  Eber- 
sol was  a  blacksmith  by  trade,  al- 
though a  farmer  most  of  his  life. 

When  he  came  to  Illinois  he  brought 
with  him  his  anvil  and  some  self-made 
tools.  Some  of  his  other  tools  were 
a  hammer  and  a  two-tined  fork, 
which  are  now  in  the  hands  of  Mrs. 
Mary  Baker,  an  eighty-five  year  old 
resident  of  127  Campbell  street,  Ot- 
tawa, Illinois. 

The  first  scouring  plow  was  owned 
and  used  by  Mr.  Ebersol,  and  the  first 
revolving  horse  rake  owned  and  used 
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by  him  also  were  some  more  of  his 
old-fashioned  tools  he  brought  with 
him.  His  first  sulky  rake  was  used 
the  first  time  by  Mr.  William  C.  Moore 
in  1876. 

Mr.  Ebersol  continued  to  make  year- 
ly improvements  on  his  farm.  He 
planted  an  orchard  in  1830  with  the 
aid  of  his  self-made  tools. 

The  family  home  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Ebersol  was  made  happy  by  seven 
very  lovely  children — four  boys  and 
three  girls.  The  oldest  child  was  A. 
M.  Ebersol,  who  wrote  a  brief  history 
of  the  town  of  Grand  Rapids,  from 
1829  to  1871,  including  the  Ebersol 
farm.  He  married  Miss  C.  C.  Whittle- 
sey in  1844.  The  marriage  ceremony 
was  performed  in  Princeton  by  the 
Reverend  Owen  Love  joy,  the  re- 
nowned Abolutionist. 

If  one  should  walk  through  the  tim- 
ber along  Covel  creek  he  would  see 
an  old  path,  known  at  one  time  as  a 
Chicago  Trail.  This  trail  was  made 
by  the  early  settlers  and  was  a  means 
of  conveying  their  grain-loaded  wag- 
ons to  Chicago.  These  loaded  wagons 
were  drawn  by  oxen,  which  were  com- 
mon in  those  days. 

Roping  oxen  was  not  a  very  easy 
matter.  It  was  necessary  to  put  the 
rope  over  the  head  of  one  of  the  oxen 


and  then  over  the  other.  Their  tails 
were  tied  together  to  keep  the  oxen 
from  stepping  away  from  each  other. 
It  was  sometimes  known  as  the  mar- 
ket trip,  which  took  ten  days,  for 
many  times  they  would  get  stuck  in 
the  mud  while  crossing  a  slough.  The 
others  joined  teams  and  pulled  them 
out.  Always  a  lot  of  people  went  to- 
gether for  that  reason.  Camp  life  was 
enjoyed  on  these  trips,  although  they 
did  have  to  sleep  under1  their  wagons 
instead  of  in  tents. 

Wheat  was  at  that  time  thirty-two 
to  forty  cents  a  bushel.  A  price  of 
fifty  to  sixty  cents  was  a  real  surprise. 

Besides  sowing  wheat,  the  farmers 
planted  corn.  The  kernels  of  corn 
were  placed  in  a  gash  in  the  ground, 
the  gash  being  made  by  hitting  the 
ax  in  the  ground.  With  another  blow 
of  the  ax  the  kernels  were  covered. 
Cultivation  was  almost  impossible, 
due  to  many  growing  vines. 

There  is  also  a  graveyard  located  on 
the  northwestern  portion  of  this  farm. 
Many  of  the  tombstones  are  sunk  into 
the  ground,  but  some  are  still  stand- 
ing around  the  graveyard,  and  it  is 
mostly  used  for  a  pasture. 

Mr.  Harold  Richolson  owns  this 
historic  farm,  although  T.  A.  Holman 
now  resides  on  it. 


PIONEERS  OF  DANA 

By  Rath  Dunham,  Dist.  5 


On  May  29,  1828,  John  Henry  Mar- 
ti-, was  born  at  Fort  Peoria,  Illinois, 
during  the  Black  Hawk  war.  In  1832 
Elizabeth  Jane  Moulten  was  born  in 
Woodford  county. 

In  the  year  of  1849  these  two  young 
people  were  married.  They  went  to 
housekeeping  in  a  log  cabin  and  here 
they  lived  for  several  years. 

Like  all  early  pioneers,  they  had 
the  desire  to  seek  a  new  home.  In 
March  of  1856,  with  their  four  small 
children,  taking  what  belongings  they 
could  and  loading  them,  they  started 
out  with  a  team  and  covered  wagon. 
Heading  northeast  they  drove  through 
the  timber,  and  coming  across  the 
open  prairie,  for  there  were  no  roads 
at  that  time. 

After  several  days  of  hard  travel 
they  came  to  a  stretch  of  land  on  the 
north  bank  of  a  stream.  This  stream 
is '  now  known  at  Diamond  creek,  lo- 
cated one-half  mile  south  of  Dana. 
Here  they  decided  to  settle. 

These  first  pioneers  of  the  vicinity 
of  Dana  were  my  great-grandparents. 
The  youngest  child,  who  was  just  six 


weeks  old  at  the  time  of  immigration, 
is  my  grandfather,  Albert  H.  Martin. 

This  tract  of  land  on  which  they 
settled  was  160  acres  of  the  finest 
land  in  Groveland  township.  It  is  the 
northwest  quarter  of  section  25.  After 
proving  this  claim,  a  deed  was  given 
to  great-grandfather  Martin  by  Presi- 
dent Buchanan,  under  the  "Homestead 
Act."  This  deed  is  still  in  the  posses- 
sion of  his  daughter,  Mrs.  William 
Boyd,  of  Dana. 

When  they  finally  arrived  at  their 
new  destination  the  first  things  nec- 
essary were  food  and  shelter.  The 
shelter  was  provided  for  by  great- 
grandfather Martin  building  a  four- 
room  house  with  what  lumber  could  be 
secured.  For  food,  wild  fruits,  berries 
and  game  were  available.  Great- 
grandfather Martin  rode  horseback 
eight  miles  to  a  small  settlement,  now 
called  Minonk,  to  get  other  foods  that 
were  needed. 

When  the  time  came,  great-grand- 
father Martin  broke  prairie;  then  veg- 
etables and  grains  were  planted.  From 
the    wild    fruits    and    berries    great- 
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grandmother  made  jams  and  jellies. 
The  vegetables  raised  were  stored  for 
winter  use  in  large  holes  in  the 
ground  lined  with  prairie  grass  then 
covered  with  dirt.  By  doing  this, 
things  were  kept  from  freezing. 

Sheep  were  raised  and  the  wool 
from  them  was  taken  to  a  woolen  mill 
at  Lacon,  Illinois.  Here  it  was  woven 
into  cloth,  from  which  their  clothing 
was  made. 

At  first  great-grandmother  made 
the  clothing  for  the  family  by  hand, 
but  after  a  few  years  great-grandfa- 
ther took  a  load  of  oats  to  Chicago 
with  a  team  and  wagon.  He  sold  the 
oats  and  with  part  of  the  money  pur- 
chased a  sewing  machine.  He  then 
spent  several  days  in  the  city  learning 
how  to  use  the  machine.  After  learn- 
ing to  use  it  he  returned  home  and 
taught  his  wife  what  he  had  learned 
about  the  machine.  As  this  was  the 
first  and  only  sewing  machine  at  this 
time  in  the  neighborhood,  the  neigh- 
bors living  on  nearby  farms  would 
bring  their  sewing  to  great-grand- 
mother Martin  and  she  would  do  it 
for  them. 

The  rest  of  the  grain  raised  was 
taken  to  Ottawa  and  Streator  by  team 
and  wagon.  Then  on  the  return  trips 
great-grandfather  would  bring  back 
coal  for  winter  use. 

Other  families  now  began  to  arrive 
in  this  vicinity,  and  in  1865  a  Chris- 


tian church  was  built.  The  land  for 
the  church,  for  the  cemetery  close  by, 
and  land  where  the  present  grade 
school  stands,  was  given  by  great- 
grandfather Martin.  These  were  on 
the  northwest  side  of  his  quarter  sec- 
tion. 

Great-grandfather  Martin  built  an 
elevator  for  the  farmers  to  store  their 
grain  in.  So  that  he  could  be  near 
this  elevator  to  run  it,  he  moved  in 
1875  with  his  family  to  a  new  home, 
one-half  mile  north  of  the  first  home. 
The  home  in  town  is  still  standing. 

As  years  went  by  more  settlers 
came  to  Dana,  so  great-grandfather 
Martin  sold  parts  of  his  farm  to  in- 
dividual people,  who  built  their  homes 
here. 

The  town  was  first  named  Martin, 
for  the  first  settler,  but  the  name  was 
later  changed  to  Conklin,  and  then  to 
Dana,  the  present  name.  It  was 
named  Dana  after  the  superintendent 
of  the  C,  P.  &  S.  W.  railroad. 

The  town  had  grown  until  there 
were  enough  people  here  and  the  town 
was  incorporated  in  1873.  Many 
buildings  now  were  built  and  Dana  be- 
came a  thriving  village. 

The  elevator  which  Mr.  C.  B.  Sauer 
uses  to  store  grain  in  was  built  by 
David  Cooper  and  my  grandfather, 
Albert  H.  Martin.  There  are  also 
other  houses  in  and  around  Dana  that 
my  grandfather  built. 


ADVENTURES  OF  THE  HALL  GIRLS 

By  Junior  Keith,  Dist.  203 


This  is  the  story  as  related  by  Ra- 
chel Hall  to  my  grandfather.  The 
former  was  seven  days  a  captive  of 
the  Indians,  immediately  following  the 
massacre  of  1832.  She  was  fifteen 
years  of  age  and  her  sister  Sylvia  was 
seventeen  years  old.  They  witnessed 
the  ruthless  destruction  of  their  par- 
ents, brothers,  sisters  and  others  of 
the  little  group  who  had  settled  at  the 
spot  which  is  now  Shabbona  Park,  a 
few  miles  north  of  the  village  of 
Harding. 

A  group  of  Sac  and  Fox  Indians, 
who  lived  some  distance  up  the  creek, 
had  been  deprived  of  their  fish  on  ac- 
count of  a  dam  which  had  been  con- 
structed across  the  creek  at  the  settle- 
ment of  the  whites.  This  made  them 
quite  indignant.  One  day  two  young 
braves  went  to  the  settlement  to  visit 
a  man  by  the  name  of  Davis,  who  was 
a  large,  strong  man.  During  their 
visit  the  two  braves  were  misused,  and 
finally   driven   out   of   the    settlement 


because  they  were  getting  in  love 
with  the  two  girls.  This  was  more 
than  the  Indians  could  stand,  so  on 
May  20th  they  took  the  settlement  by 
surprise. 

Rachel  Hall's  little  son  and  his 
chum,  George  Keith,  who  is  now  my 
grandfather,  used  to  coax  her  to  tell 
the  story  of  the  Indian  massacre, 
which  she  did  many  times. 

With  tears  in  her  eyes,  she  told  of 
how  she  saw  her  own  grandmother 
shot  through  the  head  while  she  lay 
sick  in  bed.  The  nightcap  that  she 
wore  at  the  time  she  was  shot  is  still 
in  existence,  showing  the  hole  where 
the  bullet  passed  through.  She  also 
saw  Pettigrew's  little  boy  taken  by 
the  legs  and  his  head  knocked  over  a 
stump  by  a  large  Indian.  Then 
Davis'  little  boy  was  shot  by  an  In- 
dian, while  two  other  Indians  held  the 
boy  by  each  hand. 

After  the  Indians  had  killed  most 
of  the  settlers  they  took  the  two  girls, 
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who  had  been  spared,  placed  them  on 
ponies  and  struck  out  with  the  two 
girls  in  the  middle  of  the  procession. 
Their  ponies  were  led  by  two  stalwart 
Indians.  One  of  the  Indians  had  a  scalp 
hanging  from  his  belt  in  plain  view 
of  the  girls  all  the  time.  Later  on  the 
girls  found  out  that  it  was  their  own 
mother's  scalp. 

There  were  about  forty  braves  in 
the  party.  Once  when  Rachel  had 
been  riding  on  one  of  the  ponies  for 
most  of  the  day,  she  made  signs  to 
let  the  Indians  know  that  she  was 
tired.  She  was  then  taken  off  the 
pony  and  allowed  to  walk.  Toward 
evening  they  came  upon  a  stream 
which  they  decided  to  cross  before 
camping.  The  water  was  three  feet 
deep  and  since  Rachel  was  walking, 
she  was  forced  to  walk  through  or 
wade  the  stream  instead  of  riding,  as 
most  of  the  others  did.  They  camped 
on  a  green  knoll,  and  when  it  became 
quite  dark  the  Indians  held  a  war 
dance,  which  lasted  only  a  short  time. 

In  the  morning  the  girls  expected 
they  would  have  to  travel  immediate- 
ly, but  a  new  sight  met  their  eyes. 
The  Indians  cleared  a  piece  of  ground 
which  was  about  ninety  feet  in  cir- 
cumference. In  the  center  of  this 
they  placed  a  pole  with  a  spear  on  the 
top  of  the  pole  and  a  scalp  fastened 
to  the  end  of  the  spear.  Several 
spears  were  stuck  in  the  ground 
around  the  pole  with  hearts  of  the 
people  who  had  been  killed  at  the 
massacre  placed  on  the  points  of  the 
spears.  The  girls  were  then  placed 
near  the  pole  while  the  Indians  danced 
around  them  with  their  spears  stick- 


ing   into   the    ground   near   the    girls, 
who  were  shaking  with  fear. 

After  their  performance,  the  In- 
dians* packed  up  and  started  on  their 
journey.  They  traveled  for  six  days, 
camping  each  night  wherever  they 
happened  to  stop. 

One  evening  two  Indians  came  into 
camp.  One  had  a  person's  head  tied 
onto  a  stick,  which  hung  over  his 
shoulder.  The  head  was  placed  upon 
a  pole  and  a  war  dance  immediately 
took  place.  During  the  war  dance, 
Girty,  who  was  the  leader  of  the 
squad,  asked  one  of  them  if  it  was  a 
man's  head.  Upon  being  notified  that 
it  was  a  man's  head,  he  then  asked 
whom  the  person  was.  The  Indians 
told  him  it  was  Reverend  Paine's 
head.  Upon  hearing  this,  Girty  grew 
angry  because  his  followers  had  slain 
the  missionary  of  the  Indians  and  was 
determined  to  kill  the  one  who  killed 
his  friend,  but  was  detained  by  the 
others  and  the  Indian  who  had  slain 
Paine  was  forced  to  leave  the  party 
and  set  out  alone. 

The  following  morning  the  party 
again  resumed  their  journey.  During 
the  day,  as  they  were  stopping  to  rest, 
a  group  of  white  men  came  upon  the 
party.  They  came  especially  to  get 
the  girls,  but  they  made  believe  that 
they  were  just  a  few  wandering  men 
who  happened  to  come  upon  the  In- 
dians' party.  The  men  tried  to  make 
the  Indians  believe  that  they  were  in 
love  with  the  girls  and  wanted  to  take 
them  along  so  they  could  marry 
them.  After  much  consultation  the 
Indians  gave  the  girls  up  for  the  pres- 
ents the  whites  promised  them. 


THE  OLDEST  CHURCH  IN  LELAND 

By  Delia  Wold,  Dist.  319 


The  oldest  church  in  Leland  was  or- 
ganized in  1847  under  the  name  of 
"Scandinavian  Evangelical  Lutheran 
Congregation"  in  the  residence  of 
Holjie  Bakke,  the  great  grandfather 
of  Kinney  Kettleson,  who  now  lives 
about  a  mile  straight  west  of  Baker 
on  the  very  same  site.  Another  man 
who  helped  to  organize  it  was  Helleck 
Farley,  a  great-grandfather  of  Fre- 
mont Farley,  who  lives  not  far  away 
from  where  the  church  was  organized. 
It  was  built  in  the  township  of  Adams, 
La  Salle  county,  Illinois. 

When  the  pioneers  of  the  Norwe- 
gian emigrants  left  their  native  shores 
for  the  broad  plains  of  America,  they 
took  little  with  them  but  their  fam- 


ilies, their  willingness  to  work  and 
their  faith  in  God. 

There  were  two  reasons  why  the 
Norwegians  were  deeply  religious. 
One  was  it  was  so  hard  for  them  to 
make  a  living.  Of  those  who  lived  on 
the  western  coast  of  Norway,  between 
the  mountains  and  ocean,  nearly  every 
man  there  lived  mostly  on  the  fish 
they  caught  in  the  ocean,  or  were  sail- 
ors, and  met  many  dangers.  In  the 
eastern  part  of  the  country  each  man 
had  a  strip  of  land  which  never 
yielded  enough  to  give  them  a  living. 
These  hardships  and  dangers  natural- 
ly led  to  faith  in  God. 

The  second  reason  was  they  all  had 
a  very  good  drill  in  religion  even 
though  they  had  very  little  schooling, 
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because  their  mother  always  taught 
them  religion.  Their  mother  was  their 
first  teacher,  the  schoolmaster  sec- 
ond and  the  pastor  third. 

Every  Norwegian  who  set  sail  for 
America  placed  in  his  strong  box  or 
traveling  bag  a  bible,  a  hymn  book 
and  a  catechism.  It  was  natural  that 
these  pioneers  from  Norway,  who 
were  settling  near  Leland,  organized 
a  congregation  very  early. 

They  held  their  services  in  private 
houses  within  the  community  until 
1850.  Then  in  1856  they  decided  to 
build  a  church  fifty  feet  long,  thirty- 
two  feet  wide  and  eighteen  feet  high, 
but  the  lack  of  money  kept  them  from 
building  until  1858.  It  was  built 
south  of  Leland  and  was  painted  red. 

It  was  dedicated  on  the  11th  day  of 
December,  the  same  year.  The  first 
pastor  was  Ole  Andrewson,  who 
served  as  regular  pastor  for  one  year. 
After  that  he  traveled  from  Wiscon- 
sin to  Leland  to  conduct  services  in 
the  local  church.  Besides  the  pastor 
two  other  ministers  came  from  Chi- 
cago to  help  him  with  the  dedication 
services.  In  the  year  1867  the  church 
building  was  moved  to  Leland. 

Many  young  people  would  walk  in 
crowds  a  distance  of  eight  miles  to 
church  because  they  were  more  than 
willing  to  hear  a  sermon.  They  would 
go  to  church  on  Sunday  evenings. 
History  tells  us  that  when  the  first 
service     was    held    a    woman     walked 


twenty-two  miles  with  a  babe  in  her 
arms  in  order  to  attend  worship  in 
the  Leland  church. 

In  1898  the  old  church  was  torn 
down  and  another  beautiful  church 
was  built.  On  the  second  day  of  July, 
1917,  this  church  was  burned  down, 
which  was  a  hard  blow,  but  a  meeting 
was  held  and  they  decided  to  build 
another  on  the  same  location.  A  more 
beautiful  church  was  built  than  be- 
fore. It  was  ready  for  the  first  serv- 
ice in  April,  1919. 

The  Norwegians  loved  beauty.  This 
is  due,  no  doubt,  to  the  beautiful,  na- 
tural scenery  in  their  home — her 
fjords,  her  mountains,  her  glaciers, 
her  forests,  her  waterfalls,  and  her 
gorgeous  midnight  sun.  This  love  of 
beauty  is  shown  here,  for  every  time 
they  built  a  new  church  it  became 
more   beautiful  than  the   old  one. 

They  did  not  have  any  choir  nor 
musical  instrument  in  the  old  days, 
but  they  all  sang,  with  usually  one 
man  as  leader. 

I  will  close  with  a  few  lines  of  an 
old  song  that  has  been  sung  so  many, 
many  times  in  this  Lutheran  church: 
"Praise  to  the  Lord,  Who  doth  prosper 

thy  work  and  defend  thee; 
Surely,  His  goodness  and  mercy  here 

daily  attend  thee; 
Ponder  anew 

What  the  Almighty  can  do 
If  with  His  love  He  befriend  thee." 


GOING  TO  CHICAGO  LONG  AGO 

By  Willy  Ott,  Dist.  96 


The  trip  to  Chicago  was  a  long  and 
hard  one  and  so  was  not  made  many 
times.  The  people  started  very  early 
in  the  morning  with  a  wagon  and 
oxen,  or  if  they  were  rich  enough, 
they  went  with  horses,  which  made 
the  journey  much  easier  and  faster 
than  with  the  oxen,  which  are  very 
slow  animals.  It  took  more  than  a 
week  in  normal  times,  depending  on 
the  weather  and  the  starting  point, 
but  in  exceptionally  fine  weather  the 
trip  could  be  made  in  four  days  with 
horses,  and  five  with  oxen. 

Many  were  the  sighs  emitted  by  a 
small  boy  whose  father  refused  to  let 
him  go  "up  V  Chicaga." 

The  roads  which  led  to  Chicago 
from  central  Illinois  came  through 
Lowell  and  what  is  now  Route  23, 
then  the  Bloomington  road,  and  joined 
at  Ottawa  to  form  a  main  road  along 
the  Illinois  river  to  Chicago.  The 
road  through  Lowell  and  Vermillion- 


ville  was  also  a  mail  route  and  coach 
line  route. 

The  roads  were  very  poor  because 
of  poor  drainage  conditions,  and  wa- 
ter stood  in  them  most  of  the  time. 
This  made  them  so  muddy  that  they 
were  almost  impassable  at  times.  In 
rainy  weather  farmers  who  were  haul- 
ing grain  to  Chicago  were  almost  sure 
to  get  stuck  somewhere  along  the 
road,  and  when  that  happened  they 
could  do  nothing  but  wait  for  someone 
else  to  come  along  so  that  by  double- 
teaming  they  could  pull  each  other 
out. 

Some  enterprising  citizens  who 
wished  to  make  money  and  help  the 
travelers  (mostly  the  former)  built 
roads  of  planks  and  charged  a  toll  of 
so  much  a  mile  for  using  them.  The 
government  also  helped  do  this,  and 
most  of  them  made  a  good  profit,  al- 
though   roads    made    in    this    fashion 
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cost  much  money  and  were  hard  to 
keep  in  repair. 

There  were  many  taverns  along  the 
roads  where  the  travelers  stayed  over 
night  and  got  meals.  Those  at  Lowell, 
Utica  and  Vermillionville  were  well 
known  in  La  Salle  county.  The  old 
tavern  at  Lowell  was  afterwards  used 
as  a  grocery  store  and  is  now  a  pri- 
vate house.  Card  tables  were  eminent 
pieces  of  furniture  and  the  bar  where 
food  and  drinks  were  to  be  had  was 
at  one  end  of  the  lower  floor,  with  the 
sleeping  quarters  on  the  upper  floor. 

The  tavern  was  a  gathering  place 
for  the  men  of  the  community,  and 
often  saw  duty  as  a  dance  hall.  Those 
of  the  farmers  who  could  afford  to 
pay  for  a  room  slept  at  the  tavern, 
but  the  others  got  something  to  eat 
and  slept  with  their  horses. 

There  were  no  bridges  except  where 
the  river  or  creek  could  not  be  forded 
easily,  and  these  were  not  very  good. 
One  instance  showing  the  instability 
of  the  bridges  was  when  Jumbo,  the 
great  elephant,  was  forced  to  wade 
the  Fox  river  for  fear  of  breaking 
down  the  bridge  with  his  weight. 

Upon  arriving  at  Chicago  the  farm- 
er ran  into  roads  (supposed  to  be 
streets)  that  were  worse  than  the 
country  roads,  because  of  the  low  land 
of  the  flats  surrounding  the  lake 
which  was  not  drained  very  well.   The 


wagons  would  sometimes  sink  to  the 
axle,  and  many  people  did  a  thriving 
business  pulling  out  wagons  until  the 
city  began  draining  the  streets.  Jok- 
ers sometimes  put  up  signs  such  as 
these  in  muddy  places:  "No  Bottom 
Here,"  "Shortest  Road  to  China,"  etc. 

The  grain  elevators  were  near  the 
lake  or  river,  where  the  goods  could 
be  easily  reached  by  boats,  and  by 
the  time  the  farmer  with  his  load  of 
grain  arrived  at  one  of  them  he  was 
fully  justified  in  heaving  a  sigh  of  re- 
lief. But  it  soon  turned  to  groans 
when  he  received  the  money  for  his 
grain  or  the  supplies  he  exchanged 
it  for.  When  he  had  everything  he 
needed  or  could  get,  he  started  for 
home. 

There  were  few  robbers  in  those 
days,  which  is  quite  the  contrary  to- 
day. This  was  probably  because  there 
was  nothing  to  rob,  because  almost 
everyone  was  very  poor.  Once  in  a 
while  a  tavern  or  farmer  was  robbed, 
but  this  did  not  occur  very  frequently. 

When  the  farmer  arrived  back  home 
he  was  welcomed  royally  by  his  fam- 
ily, for  trips  like  those  were  very 
few  and  far  between.  He  traveled 
very  seldom,  so  you  can  imagine  the 
welcome  he  would  receive  upon  ar- 
riving home  after  being  gone  over  a 
week. 


AN  EARLY  COAL  MINE 

By  Evelyn  Brennan,  Dist.  17 


The  early  settlers  of  the  southern 
part  of  La  Salle  county  found  coal  in 
abundance  along  the  Vermillion  river 
near  where  Streator  now  stands.  This 
was  a  very  soft,  but  good  quality  coal. 
The  coal  cropped  out  on  the  banks  of 
the  river  and  for  many  years  the  early 
settlers  picked  it  out,  loaded  their 
wagons  and  drove  away  with  it.  All 
it  cost  was  the  labor  of  getting  it. 

As  the  country  settled  up,  more 
coal  was  needed  to  supply  them.  Soon 
the  supply  that  could  be  had  along  the 
river  banks  became  exhausted.  Min- 
ers then  came  upon  the  scene,  drifts 
were  started  underground  and  min- 
ing began.  In  a  few  years  the  coal 
was  mined  far  back  from  the  river 
and  it  became  necessary  to  sink  shafts 
so  the  coal  could  be  produced  cheaper. 

Those  mines  averaged  about  sixty 
feet  in  depth,  and  the  coal  was  hoisted 
to  the  surface  by  a  horse  hitched  to 
a  lever  which  turned  a  large  round 
post  which  stood  upright  and  was 
fastened    at   both    ends.      On    the    top 


end  was  a  large  drum  on  which  was 
fastened  the  hoisting  rope.  As  the 
horse  went  around  in  a  ring  the  rope 
was  wound  up,  which  hoisted  the  cage 
and  pulled  up  the  coal.  There  were 
usually  two  cages;  as  one  came  up  the 
other  went  down.  When  the  cage 
came  up  the  horse  turned  around  and 
went  in  the  opposite  direction,  which 
brought  up  the  other  cage.  The  coal 
was  dumped  into  the  farmers'  wag- 
ons and  they  hauled  it  away. 

In  early  days  much  of  this  coal  was 
hauled  to  Wenona  and  loaded  in  cars 
on  the  Illinois  Central  railroad  and 
shipped  north.  For  many  years  this 
was  very  profitable  work  for  the 
farmers  in  the  winter  time. 

Owing  to  the  small  cost  of  sinking 
and  operating  those  mines,  there  were 
many  of  them,  and  for  a  time  Strea- 
tor was  called  "The  Pittsburgh  of  the 
West." 

"I  distinctly  remember,"  my  pioneer 
friend  said,  "one  day  in  the  winter  of 
1858,    while    waiting    my   turn   to   be 
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loaded,  I  went  down  into  the  mine.  I 
found  the  mine  to  be  large  and  roomy. 
The  ceiling  was  about  seven  feet  high. 
The  rooms,  as  they  are  called,  were 
about  twenty  feet  in  width. 

"The  miners  were  at  work  in  their 
rooms  and  were  getting  out  the  coal 
in  many  different  ways.  The  roof  was 
held  up  with  rows  of  wooden  posts 
called  props. 

"Some  of  the  miners  began  on  the  top 
coal,  while  others  started  on  the  bot- 
tom of  the  coal  and  worked  upward. 
No  matter  how  they  worked,  they  got 
lots  of  coal.  The  guide  who  was  with 
me  took  me  to  many  rooms  where 
miners  were  working.  He  told  me  the 
mine  was  drained  into  the  Vermillion 
river  underground.  After  following 
the  entry  through  which  the  water 
drained  for  ten  or  fifteen  rods,  I  asked 
him  how  far  it  was  to  the  river  ?  He 
told  me  it  was  about  one-half  a  mile 
to  the  river  and  I  suggested  that  we 


turn  back.  In  a  short  while  we  reached 
the  shaft,  we  got  on  the  cage  and  in  a 
little  while  were  again  on  top  in  the 
beautiful  sunshine." 

The  farmers  from  the  south  and 
west  hauled  coal  from  those  mines, 
for  a  distance  of  forty  miles  or  more. 
Although  we  lived  only  about  twelve 
miles  from  these  mines,  we  often 
started  as  early  as  two  o'clock  in  the 
morning  to  go  there  to  get  loaded 
with  coal,  and  sometimes  would  not 
get  loaded  till  evening. 

For  many  years  the  demand  for 
Streator  coal  was  very  great.  Then 
came  the  railroads  and  the  foundation 
of  the  beautiful  city  of  Streator  was 
laid.  Coal  mining  was  carried  on  on 
a  gigantic  scale,  with  large  mines, 
thousands  of  miners,  steam  hoists, 
and  up-to-date  machinery.  Many  mil- 
lions of  tons  of  this  fine  coal  were 
mined  and  shipped  out  of  Streator 
yearly. 


THE  CODYS  OF  FREEDOM 

By  Evelyn  Peterson,  Dist.  246 


Mr.  Samuel  Cody  was  born  in  Oneida 
county  in  the  state  of  New  York, 
April  13,  1813.  On  February  11,  1836, 
he  married  Caroline  Baxter. 

In  April,  1837,  he,  his  wife  and 
child  Harriet,  moved  to  Illinois.  He 
came  in  a  covered  wagon  drawn  by 
oxen.  It  was  hard  traveling  because 
there  were  no  bridges  or  roads.  They 
had  to  make  their  way  through.  They 
arrived  in  La  Salle  county  almost 
penniless. 

The  first  winter  Mr.  Cody  and  his 
family  stayed  with  the  Warren  family. 

Mr.  Cody  bought  his  land  for  fifteen 
dollars  an  acre.  He  could  have  got- 
ten land  east  of  his  home  for  a  dollar 
and  a  quarter  an  acre.  Why  do  you 
suppose  he  paid  so  much  for  his  land  ? 
The  land  east  of  his  house  didn't  have 
any  trees  or  willows.  The  land  he 
bought  had  a  few  trees  and  willows 
on  it.  This  helped  keep  out  the  cold 
and  wind.  Mr.  Cody  bought  his  land 
from  Mr.  Engersal.  He  bought  his 
land  from  the  government. 

Mr.  Cody  bought  walnut  lumber  for 
his  home.  He  bought  it  from  a  saw- 
mill east  of  his  home.  His  first  house 
had  only  two  rooms.  He  kept  adding 
to  the  two  rooms  as  it  was  needed. 

Mr.  Cody  told  Mr.  Sampson  that  he 
would  help  him  build  his  home  if  he 
would  build  it  near  him.  Why  do  you 
suppose  he  did  this?  Mr.  Cody  did 
this  because  he  wanted  help  if  any 
Indians  should  attack. 


Mr.  Cody  had  to  haul  grain  to  Chi- 
cago. He  and  his  neighbors  would  go 
together  to  haul  the  grain.  They 
would  haul  the  grain  in  a  wagon 
drawn  by  oxen. 

The  colonists  had  trouble  with  dis- 
eases besides  other  hardships.  Chol- 
era broke  out  in  the  Cody  family.  Mr. 
Cody's  wife  and  children  and  his 
wife's  two  brothers  died  from  cholera. 

In  the  time  of  the  gold  rush  Mr. 
Cody,  with  his  neighbor,  Mr.  Samp- 
son, went  West.  They  went  in  a  cov- 
ered wagon  drawn  by  oxen.  On  the 
way  he  had  to  watch  out  for  the  In- 
dians. Mr.  Cody  got  out  there  safely 
and  got  some  gold.  On  the  way  back 
he  went  by  water.  He  went  down  to 
lower  California  and  crossed  the  Isth- 
mus of  Panama.  Mr.  Cody  saw  peo- 
ple's throats  cut  by  robbers  and  their 
gold  taken  away  from  them. 

In  1851  Mr.  Cody  married  Miss 
Theda  Kenyon.  They  had  one  son, 
whose  name  was  Jay  A.  Cody.  Jay 
went  South  in  time  of  the  Civil  war 
to  fight,  but  was  killed.  He  was  bur- 
ied at  New  Orleans. 

Frederic  Cody,  the  father  of  all  the 
Codys  who  now  live  in  Freedom  town- 
ship, lived  in  the  house  of  Samuel 
Cody. 

In  1891  they  tore  down  the  old 
house  and  built  a  new  one.  In  1900 
they  added  five  rooms  to  the  new 
house.     It  now  has  ten  rooms  in  it. 

Before    the    Civil   war    the    negroes 
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would  run  away  from  their  masters. 
They  came  to  the  North.  The  people 
in  the  North  helped  them  get  to  Can- 
ada. As  soon  as  they  reached  Canada 
they  would  be  free.  Some  of  the  ne- 
groes would  come  to  Mr.  Cody's  place. 
He  kept  them  in  an  attic.  Upstairs  in 
the  northwestern  part  is  a  small  room. 
In  the  room  is  a  small  trap  door.  You 
can  get  in  it  by  a  ladder.  In  the  attic 
is  a  place  where  the  negroes  hid. 
Sometimes  during  the  night  he  would 
take  them  to  Leland.  From  there 
someone  else  took  them. 


The  Cody  family  had  many  relics. 
Mrs.  Cody  used  candles.  She  had  a 
candle  mold  which  would  hold  a  dozen 
candles.  She  would  make  them  out 
of  tallow. 

She  had  a  beautiful  clock  which  was 
made  of  rosewood. 

Ethel  and  Bayard  Cody  have  furni- 
ture made  from  the  old  house.  Some 
of  the  boards  are  under  the  radiators. 
Bayard  made  a  library  table  and  mor- 
ris chair  from  the  old  house. 

He  also  made  a  gun  cabinet  in  which 
he  keeps  his  guns  and  revolvers. 


A  WEST  POINT  COMMANDANT 

By  Clark  Tryon,  Dist.  117 


My  great-great-uncle  was  Emery 
Upton.  He  was  born  in  1839  in  Gen- 
eseo  county,  New  York.  When  he  was 
a  boy  he  went  to  a  grammar  school 
and  then  he  went  to  a  high  school  for 
two  years.  Then  he  got  an  appoint- 
ment to  West  Point.  He  passed  the 
examinations  and  entered  West  Point 
June  3,  1856. 

He  studied  very  hard  there  for  five 
years.  Then  in  1860  the  cadets  from 
the  South  started  to  resign  because 
they  were  to  train  in  the  southern 
army  for  the  Civil  war.  After  these 
cadets  had  left  there  were  many  va- 
cancies in  West  Point.  Upton  then 
became  an  officer  in  the  artillery  de- 
partment of  this  military  school.  He 
wrote  home  that  he  saw  that  the  Civil 
war  was  going  to  break  out  and  he 
would  enlist  as  soon  as  it  did. 

When  the  Civil  war  broke  out  he 
was  one  of  the  first  to  be  chosen  by 
the  government  to  train  men  that  had 
come  to  Washington  in  response  to 
Lincoln's  call  for  volunteers.  He 
trained  many  men  for  the  field  artil- 
lery. He  did  not  like  to  train  men  so 
he  enlisted  in  the  field  artillery  in  the 
Army  of  the  Potomac.  He  was  com- 
mander of  the  First  and  Sixth  Infan- 
try from  Massachusetts.  The  first 
battle  he  took  part  in  was  the  first 
battle  of  Bull  Run.  He  also  fought  in 
the  battle  of  Antietam  Creek,  where 
he  was  wounded  twice  by  musket 
balls.  He  was  a  good  leader.  In  the 
battle  of  Gettysburg  his  artillery 
came  up  during  the  night  of  the  sec- 
ond day  of  battle.  The  next  day  his 
artillery  played  an  important  part  in 
driving  Lee  back  across  the  Potomac 
into  Virginia. 

When  Grant  became  commander-in- 
chief  of  the  Union  army  he  fought 
under  Grant  in  the  Battle  of  the  Wil- 
derness   and    the     skirmishes     around 


Petersburg.  The  officers  that  were  in 
command  that  did  not  go  with  the 
army  sent  a  small  force  of  men  to 
capture  a  large  place  that  was  guard- 
ed by  a  large  force  of  men.  Many 
thousands  of  men  lost  their  lives  be- 
cause of  the  foolish  leaders  of  the 
Union  army.  Upton  said  that  if  the 
leaders  of  the  Union  army  would  come 
along  with  the  army  and  see  what 
they  had  sent  the  army  against  they 
would  think  out  plans  to  capture  the 
places  without  so  much  bloodshed. 

Upton  became  an  officer  in  Sheri- 
dan's army.  When  General  Lee  sent 
Early  to  raid  the  Shenandoah  Valley, 
Upton  was  among  Sheridan's  army 
that  was  sent  to  defeat  Early  and 
finish  Early's  task.  Upton  was  a  col- 
onel in  the  left  wing  of  Sheridan's 
army.  The  commander  of  the  left 
wing  was  wounded  during  the  attack 
on  Early's  army  and  was  taken  to  the 
rear.  Then  Upton  took  charge  and 
broke  through  the  Confederate  lines 
and  sent  that  part  of  Early's  army 
flying  in  retreat.  While  he  was  mak- 
ing the  charge  a  cannon  ball  burst 
near  him  and  wounded  him  in  the  hip. 
It  tore  the  ligaments  and  laid  the 
artery  bare.  General  Sheridan  or- 
dered him  to  the  rear,  but  he  just 
called  for  a  surgeon  to  bandage  the 
wound  and  stop  the  flow  of  blood. 
Then  he  called  for  a  stretcher.  He 
was  borne  around  the  field,  giving 
orders. 

After  his  wound  had  healed,  Sheri- 
dan told  him  to  come  to  the  Ohio, 
where  he  took  charge  of  a  division  of 
cavalry.  There  he  helped  very  much 
in  the  capture  of  Columbus,  Georgia, 
and  other  cities  near  Columbus.  He 
was  the  leader  of  the  army  that  cap- 
tured cities  from  Columbus  to  Atlan- 
ta that  ended  the  Civil  war  after  the 
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surrender  of  Lee  at  Appomattox  court 
house. 

When  the  war  was  over  he  was 
sent  to  Europe  and  Asia  by  President 
Grant  to  study  tactics.  He  learned 
about  the  equipment,  armies  and  artil- 
lery of  the  countries  of  both  contin- 


ents. He  came  back  to  the  United 
States  and  reported  what  he  had 
found  out.  Then  he  wrote  Upton's 
"Tactics,"  which  became  the  standard 
guide  for  our  army  for  many  years. 
After  that  he  became  commandant  of 
the  artillery  division  of  West  Point. 


SPINNING  AND  KNITTING 

By  Esther  Schlesinger,   Dist.   281 


My  father,  John  F.  Schlesinger,  re- 
cently told  me  a  very  interesting 
story  of  his  grandparents'  experiences 
in  spinning  in  olden  times.  I  will 
relate  it  in  the  way  he  told  me: 

"My  grandparents,  Phillip  and  Marie 
Schlesinger,  came  from  Germany  in 
olden  days.  Grandfather  worked  as 
a  hired  man  before  they  settled  down 
to  farming  on  the  prairie. 

"Grandfather  raised  many  sheep. 
Every  spring  he  would  shear  them.  It 
took  almost  all  spring  to  do  it.  He 
had  to  shear  the  sheep  by  hand,  which 
took  a  long  time.  When  he  had  them 
all  sheared,  the  wool  had  to  be 
washed. 

"Sometimes  the  sheep  would  get  in- 
to the  straw  stack,  which  would  leave 
much  chaff  on  their  wool.  This  had 
to  be  taken  out.  They  would  also  get 
many  cockleburs  in  their  wool,  which 
took  a  long  time  to  get  out. 

"It  took  almost  all  summer  to  get 
the  wool  thoroughly  clean  and  dry.  It 
was  very  hard  work  to  get  it  ready  to 
spin  into  yarn.  When  it  was  thorough- 
ly dry,  grandfather  had  to  pull  it 
apart  in  order  to  get  it  soft  and 
white. 

"Grandfather  had  an  old  spinning- 
wheel.  It  was  an  old  machine,  stand- 
ing on  three  wooden  legs.  It  had  a 
big  wheel  in  the  middle  between  two 
frames.  It  had  a  pedal  on  the  bottom 
and  had  to  be  pumped  by  the  feet. 
The  wheel  was  attached  by  a  string 
to  a  big  spool. 

"It  was  very  hard  work  to  spin  the 
wool.  Grandfather  had  to  have  much 
patience  in  doing  it.  He  had  to  pull 
the  wool  with  one  hand  while  he  held 


it  with  the  other  one.  In  this  way 
the  wool  would  go  to  the  wheel.  He 
had  to  pull  it  to  get  it  straight  and 
thin  enough  to  spin.  Many  times  the 
wool  would  break  and  slip  out  of  his 
hands.  He  would  have  to  stop  pump- 
ing and  get  the  wool  straightened  out 
again  before  he  could  go  on  spinning. 

"When  the  wool  was  spun  into 
yarn,  he  would  put  it  on  another  big 
wheel.  This  wheel  was  turned  by 
hand  in  a  very  slow  manner.  He 
would  hold  the  wool  in  his  hand  and 
let  it  slip  through  to  the  wheel.  When 
there  was  a  great  deal  of  wool  on  the 
wheel,  he  would  pull  a  wooden  pin  out 
and  take  the  wool  off  the  wheel.  He 
would  wrap  the  wool  into  big  skeins 
with  his  hands. 

"Sometimes  he  would  dye  the  yarn 
before  putting  it  into  skeins.  Other 
times  he  would  let  the  yarn  stay  white 
and  dye  it  after  it  was  knitted  into 
different  things. 

"Grandmother  had  five  little  silver 
knitting  needles  about  ten  inches 
long.  She  always  knitted  in  sort  of 
a  square.  She  would  work  with  two 
needles  at  a  time.  When  she  took 
one  needle  out,  she  would  put  another 
in. 

"She  would  knit  the  yarn  into  scarfs, 
sweaters,  mittens,  stockings,  shawls 
and  other  useful  things.  She  would 
knit  these  things  in. the  winter.  They 
would  sell  many  things,  but  would 
give  most  of  it  away  to  their  grand- 
children for  Christmas  presents. 

"Whenever  these  things  would  get 
holes  in  them,  she  would  cut  out  the 
poor  spots  and  knit  in  new  places." 


MAKING  MAPLE  SUGAR 

By  Leila  Shreffler,  Dist.  26. 


It  was  in  about  1856,  a  few  short 
years  after  "The  Great  Compromisor," 
Henry  Clay,  wrote  the  Compromise  of 
1850,  that  a  mother  and  her  fifteen- 
year-old  daughter  Priscilla  sat  in  the 
doorway  of  their  home — a  log  cabin 
in  La  Salle  county,  Illinois.  Their 
clothing  and  home  showed  that  they 
had  seen  better  times. 


"You  see,  daughter — I  was  born  in 
Magnolia,  of  wealthy  parentage — " 

"Oh,  tell  me  an  interesting  experi- 
ence in  your  girlhood.  Father  and  the 
boys  will  not  be  back  for  at  least  an 
hour  yet." 

"I  must  have  a  minute  to  think, 
first." 

As  the  mother  sat  there  thinking, 
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the  sun  shone  its  slanting  rays  on 
her  auburn  hair  and  slightly  lighted 
her  face.  The  girl  marveled  how 
perfectly  adorable  her  mother  really 
was. 

"I  know,"  she  said  at  last,  breaking 
the  momentary  silence.  "I  shall  tell 
you  a  story  that  shall  teach  and  still 
be  interesting." 

The  girl  nodded  in  silent  assent. 

"I  was  about  fourteen  when  my 
father,  who  ran  a  sugar  camp,  decided 
to  visit  the  camp.  I  was  one  of  a 
family  of  seven.  Father  decided  to 
take  but  one  of  us,  so  he  had  us  draw 
numbers.  I  drew  the  lucky  number 
and  visited  for  the  first  time  a  maple 
sugar  camp. 

"We  took  our  first  ox  cart  and  drove, 
averaging  fifteen  miles  a  day,  mak- 
ing the  journey  in  one  day.  We  ar- 
rived at  sunset,  so  we,  being  unable  to 
see  anything  then,  retired  early. 

"The  next  morning  the  foreman 
showed  me  around  while  father  talked 
business. 

"The  gang  go  every  day  to  gather 
sap.  The  three-gallon  pails  are  some- 
times filled  over  night.  They  tap  the 
maple  sugar  trees,  put  a  piece  of 
elderberrywood,  with  the  pith  taken 
out  in  the  cut  part.  The  end  thati  is 
put  in  the  tree  is  tapered  almost  to  a 
point.  They  then  hang  their  three- 
gallon  pails  on  the  stick  and  collect 
the  sap  every  day  during  the  season 
which  begins  in  April,  when  the  sap  is 
rising  (if  the  weather  is  not  too  cold), 
and  lasts  until  about  the  middle  of 
May.  The  average  yield  per  tree  for 
a  year  is  about  five  pounds. 

"Although  they  have  camps  wher- 
ever the  trees  are,  there  are  not  many 
camps  in  this  state  or  any  of  the 
neighboring  states.  This  industry  and 
the  maple  syrup  industry  thrive  and 
camps  are  most  frequent  in  southern 
Canada  and  the  eastern  part  of  the 
United  States.     Each  day  when  they 


collect  the  sap  they  carry  it  to  camp 
and  put  it  in  huge  kettles,  where  they 
boil  it  down,  fill  the  kettles  up,  boil 
it  down  until  it  is  sugar. 

"Father  had  many  grand  and  price- 
less old  trees  in  his  tract  of  land.  His 
tract,  the  gang,  and  camp,  was  one  of 
the  largest  and  best  known  for  miles 
around. 

"While  going  through  parts  of  fa- 
ther's land  with  father  (for  he  had 
finished  his  business  and  joined  us), 
I  helped  gather  the  sap  in  the  pails 
and  we  found  many  pails  running 
over.  The  foreman  tapped  some  more 
trees,  for  it  was  early  in  the  season, 
and  made  a  stick  of  elderberrywood 
for  each  tree.  He  sent  Henry  (one 
of  the  gang)  to  call  the  wagon  to 
bring  pails,  and  placed  the  pails  on 
the  sticks. 

"When  noon  came  we  went  back  to 
the  cabin  and  had  a  rude  but  plentiful 
dinner,  made  by  smiling  Mrs.  Dugan, 
the  foreman's  wife,  and  served  by  the 
two  daughters.  It  consisted  of  po- 
tatoes, flapjacks  and  maple  syrup, 
corn  bread  and  coffee — my  treat,  as 
it  was  the  first  time  I  had  tasted  cof- 
fee. But  our  coffee  never  was  harm- 
ful. It  was  merely  made  of  ground 
grain. 

"It  was  after  dinner  that  father  told 
me  that  the  maple  trees  in  our  very 
own  yard  at  home,  the  one's  that  we 
children  climbed,  swung  and  played 
on  every  day  produced  the  sap  that 
maple  sugar  can  be  made  out  of  but 
that  it  wasn't  as  good,  or  nice  flavored 
as  the  maple  sugar  trees  are.  I  found 
this  hard  to  believe  at  first,  but  I  fin- 
ally reasoned  it  out  that  they  were 
both  maple  trees  and  that  they  must 
be  related,  therefore,  naturally,  one 
would  find  sweet  sap  in  both.  But 
enough;  here  comes  father." 

One  place  where  maple  sugar  prob- 
ably is  still  made  is  at  Mr.  William 
Haws'  timber,  as  they  used  to  make  it. 


EXPERIENCES  OF  THE  HALL  GIRLS 

By  Thelma  Henrickson,  Dist.  245 


I  have  chosen  this  story  to  write 
because  I  know  a  few  people  in  this 
community  that  are  related  to  Sylvia 
and  Rachel  Hall.  Two  of  my  school- 
mates are  related  to  them. 

William  Hall  and  his  wife,  Mary 
Jane  Rebecca,  were  staying  with  sev- 
eral other  people  in  William  Davis' 
house,  on  the  north  bank  of  Indian 
creek,  in  La  Salle  county,  Illinois, 
about  twelve  miles  north  of  Ottawa, 
when  the  captivity  of  his  two  daugh- 


ters took  place.  He  had  four  daugh- 
ters and  three  sons.  The  girls  that 
were  captured  by  the  Indians  were 
Rachel  and  Sylvia. 

It  was  on  the  afternoon  of  May  20, 
1832,  that  the  Indians  came  to  harm 
them.  Most  pf  the  Hall  family  were 
killed  by  the  Indians,  but  Rachel  and 
Sylvia  were  hurried  away  as  quickly 
as  possible.  The  Indians  led  them  un- 
til they  came  to  the  rest  of  their 
group,  then  placed  the  girls  on  a  pony 
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apiece.  The  Indians  and  the  captured 
sisters  traveled  until  quite  late  at 
night.  They  rested  awhile,  and  then 
•started  traveling  again,  until  two 
o'clock  in  the  afternoon  of  the  next 
day.  At  that  time  they  rested  again 
and  had  roasted  acorns  and  scalded 
beans  to  eat.  Of  course,  Sylvia  and 
Rachel  ate  very  little  of  this. 

On  the  seventh  day  the  Indians 
traveled  much  faster,  because  they 
thought  the  white  men  were  after 
them.  For  supper  that  evening  sliced 
meat,  boiled  coffee  and  corn  soup 
were  served.  Different  evenings  the 
Indians  had  a  dance  after  they  had 
eaten  their  supper. 

The  next  morning  the  Indians 
placed  the  scalps  of  the  girls'  mur- 
dered father,  mother  and  friends  upon 
a  pole.  The  girls  thought  they,  too, 
would  soon  be  murdered,  but  they 
moved  away  from  this  place  un- 
harmed. The  girls  felt  very  happy 
that  the  Indians  were  sparing  them. 

After  three  more  days  of  traveling, 
Sylvia  and  Rachel  were  quite  ex- 
hausted, but  they  knew  they  must 
obey  the  Indians.  The  Indians  sup- 
plied the  girls  with  Indian  dresses  and 
tried  to  make  them  wear  moccasins. 
The  leader  of  that  group  was  White 
Crow.     He   felt   sorry  for  them   and 


told  them  he  would  soon  take  them 
home. 

The  tenth  day  they  traveled  through 
wet  land  and  underbrush.  The  next 
day  the  girls  thought  it  was  getting 
more  like  home. 

After  stopping  to  eat,  they  moved 
on  until  they  came  to  the  fort  of  Blue 
Mounds.  The  two  sisters  were  then 
taken  to  their  two  uncles,  Edward  and 
Reason  Hall. 

This  was  about  the  first  of  June. 
The  Indians  wanted  to  give  the  girls 
a  Sac  squaw  for  a  servant  during 
their  lives,  but  they  did  not  accept 
that. 

Rachel  and  Sylvia  were  bidden  a 
final  farewell  by  the  Indians  at  Gra- 
tiat's  Grove.  Their  brother,  J.  W. 
Hall,  met  them  there.  The  girls  had 
imagined  that  he  had  been  murdered, 
also.  They  stayed  there  a  few  weeks 
and  then  went  with  their  brother  and 
uncle  to  Galena.  There  they  met 
many  old  friends,  who  treated  them 
quite  nicely.  They  then  went  to  live 
with  their  uncle,  Robert  Scott,  about 
forty  miles  from  where  the  girls  were 
captured. 

The  sisters  felt  very  thankful  to 
the  friends  that  had  taken  part  in 
helping  them  escape. 


SCENES  OF  YESTERDAY 

By  Gene  Buchanan,  Dist.  72 


Let's  go  on  an  imaginary  trip 
through  La  Salle  county  early  in  the 
nineteenth  century.  We  are  on  horse- 
back and  have  just  arrived  in  La  Salle 
county. 

As  we  near  an  opening  we  hear 
sounds.  Chop!  Chop!  Upon  drawing 
nearer  we  see  a  log  cabin  which  was 
recently  erected,  and  another  whose 
erection  has  just  been  started.  As 
we  proceed  still  nearer  a  man  comes 
to  meet  us,  and  in  a  hospitable  man- 
ner asks  us  to  stay  awhile  and  rest. 
Being  weary,  we  accept  the  invitation. 
We  tie  our  horses  in  a  barn  which  is 
made  of  logs  and  somewhat  resembles 
the  log  cabin  in  appearance.  We  wan- 
der off  to  watch  the  erection  of  the 
cabin.  Of  course,  we  ask  a  few  ques- 
tions: 

"What  is  this  tool?" 

"Why,  it  is  a  frowl,  used  to  split 
logs  into  clapboards  and  shingles.  It 
is  driven  by  this  wooden  hammer." 

"What  is  this  bench  used  for?" 

"That  is  used  to  hold  the  shingles 
while  shaving  them." 

"How  does  it  work?" 


"You  put  the  shingles  under  that 
extending  plank.  Then  sit  on  the 
plank  on  the  legs,  press  on  the  little 
foot  pedal  (that  holds  it).  Have  your 
drawknife  handy  and  shave  it  to  the 
thickness   desired." 

We  then  walk  over  to  watch  the 
erection  of  the  cabin.  There  are  sev- 
eral men  at  work,  some  cutting  logs, 
others  carrying  them,  while  others 
cut  notches  in  the  logs,  and  still 
others  fixing  notches  in  the  logs  so 
that  they  fit  tightly  together,  and  then 
tacking  them  with  wooden  spikes. 

We  must  now  go  on  into  the  occu- 
pied cabin,  for  the  wife  has  called  us 
to  dinner.  Upon  one  glance  around 
the  room  we  see  a  large  fireplace  pro- 
jecting from  the  center  of  one  side 
of  the  room,  with  a  blazing  log  in  it. 
On  the  other  side  of  the  room  stands 
a  table  made  of  a  log.  There  are  two 
log  benches  at  its  sides  and  several 
benches  at  its  ends.  In  one  corner 
sits  Granny  spinning  at  a  large  spin- 
ning-wheel. After  we  finish  our  din- 
ner we  sit  around  the  exterior  of  the 
cabin  and  talk. 
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By  one  o'clock  we  are  again  con- 
tinuing our  journey.  How  beautiful 
the  region  is,  with  its  leaved  trees  and 
birds  singing  at  their  tops,  with  here 
and  there  a  nest  among  the  branches, 
while  around  the  trunks  of  the  trees 
the  violets,  spring  beauties,  leopard 
tongues  and  many  other  wild  flowers 
can  be  seen  in  full  bloom. 

Just  at  the  dusk  of  day,  when  the 
sun  sends  forth  its  radiant  rays  at 
setting,  we  see  in  the  distance  a  log 
cabin.  We  soon  stop  here  and  inquire 
about  a  night's  lodging.  They  first 
ask  us  if  we  can  play  a  violin.  An- 
swer, yes.  They  give  us  as  a  reason 
for  asking  the  question  the  announce- 
ment of  a  dance  which  is  to  be  held 
that  evening  and  their  need  of  an  ex- 
tra player,  and  add:  "If  you  will 
play  you  may  have  a  night's  lodging." 

We  eat  supper  and  just  finish  when 
the  violinist  and  caller  come.  It  is 
quite  awhile  before  the  dancers  will 
come,  so  we  sit  around  and  talk.  The 
dancers  begin  to  arrive,  so  we  tune 
up  the  fiddles.  When  everyone  ar- 
rived the  violins  broke  forth  with 
"Turkey  in  the  Straw." 

"Now  your  partners  for  a  square 
dance!  Form  a  circle.  First  couple 
up  to  the  center  and  back  again, 
up  to  the  center  and  cast  off,  six  with 
three  on  a  side!  Swing  as  you  meet! 
Up  to  the  center  and  cast  off  four, 
two  on  a  side,"  etc.,  called  the  caller. 

We  dance  all  evening,  and  to  at 
least  one  or  two  o'clock  in  the  morn- 
ing. 

After  we  eat  our  breakfast  next 
morning  we  are  on  our  way  again, 
but  we  are  not  alone,  for  some  mem- 
bers of  the  family  who  are  going  to 
visit  a  sick  neighbor  several  miles 
away,  ride  with  us.  We  ride  along, 
when  all  at  once  one  remarks,  "Why 
not  stop  and  view  Starved  Rock?" 
"We  can  if  you  like,"  is  the  reply. 

So  we  stop  for  a  while.  We  climb 
up  on  top  of  the  rock,  which  is  the 


place  where  many  Indians  plunged 
into  the  Illinois  river  when  they  were 
driven  upon  the  rock  to  starve.  'Twas 
thus  it  got  its  name,  Starved  Rock. 
We  wander  around  and  pick  flowers. 
We  walk  until  we  come  to  a  beautiful 
canyon,  now  known  as  French  canyon. 

But  we  must  now  be  on  our  way, 
for  it  is  getting  late. 

One  of  the  aged  men  tells  us  a  little 
more  about  the  history  of  Starved 
Rock.  He  said,  "The  Iroquois,  a  large 
and  forceful  tribe  of  Indians,  had  their 
main  location  in  Illinois.  Large  vil- 
lages were  established  all  over  the 
state.  Some  in  La  Salle  county  were 
at  Utica,  near  Starved  Rock,  Ottawa 
and  La  Salle.  One  site  was  located 
in  the  Starved  Rock  vicinity,  which 
has  stood  so  majestically  for  thou- 
sands of  years,  washed  by  the  swift 
current  of  the  river,  bathing  its  feet 
on  one  side,  its  summits  overlooking 
the  broad  valley  and  many  wood-clad 
mountains  for  many  miles  above  and 
below  it.  It  is  a  fit  monument  to  the 
great  departed  who  had  during  many 
long  years  of  peace  and  security 
looked  upon  its  hugeness  as  a  safe 
refuge  in  case  of  disaster.  Alas!  if 
it  was  to  be  secure  against  the  ap- 
proach of  human  hands,  famine  could 
scale  it  and  do  its  deadly  work.  There 
is  and  ever  will  be  a  charm  about  the 
place,  both  for  its  own  romantic  sur- 
roundings and  the  melancholy  story 
of  bloody  scenes  it  has  looked  upon. 
This  cruel  deed  was  done  by  raanyof 
our  ancestors  who  drove  the  Indian 
upon  that  bare  rock  to  starve.  Some 
of  the  Indians  even  leaped  off  the  rock 
to  keep  from  getting  into  the  hands 
of  the  whites  and  to  not  have  the  suf- 
ering  of  starvation.  Thus  'twas 
named  Starved  Rock." 

Our  trail  now  brings  us  to  the  part- 
ing place.  We  say  good-bye  and  pro- 
ceed on  to  the  end  of  our  journey, 
which  ends  with  this  story  and  sets 
us  forward  to  1932. 


MR.  ROBERT  ROWE,  1802-1879 

By  Walter  E.   Larson,  Dist.  272 


The  land  upon  which  Sheridan  now 
stands  was  first  settled  by  Mr.  Robert 
Rowe.     He  settled  here  in  1838. 

He  immediately  began  to  build  a 
home,  a  place  southwest  of  town. 
The  lumber  for  this  house  was  hauled 
by  wagon  all  the  way  from  Chicago. 
This  was  the  first  house  built  in  this 
community,  and  it  still  stands,  but  it 
is  not  occupied. 

This   house    now    is   owned   by   Mr. 


Joe  Armstrong.  Some  people  believe 
that  this  house  is  haunted. 

Mr.  Robert  Rowe  was  born  in 
Edinburg,  Scotland,  January  10th, 
1802.  His  father  was  a  person  from 
the  same  place. 

They  had  hardly  enough  money  to 
pay  their  way  to  the  United  States. 
Mr.  Robert  Rowe's  father  worked  as 
a  cabinet  maker,  and  later  he  taught 
his  son,  Robert  Rowe,  the  same  trade. 
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By  his  father  saving  the  money  that 
he  made  in  the  cabinet  making  busi- 
ness, he  made  enough  money  to  come 
over  from  Edinburg,  Scotland,  to  the 
United   States. 

Mr.  Robert  Rowe's  father  was  liked 
very  much  over  in  Edinburg,  Scot- 
land. 

When  they  got  ready  to  come  to 
the  United  States  their  trip  was  de- 
layed until  the  next  day.  They  had 
to  come  by  sailboat.  It  took  them 
forty-two  days  to  reach  the  United 
States.  Robert  Rowe  was  at  the  age 
of  two  years  when  they  came  to  the 
United  States.  They  came  over  in 
1804. 

They  first  landed  at  New  York,  in 
1804.  Mr.  Robert  Rowe's  father  did 
not  have  much  money.  He  started 
cabinet  making  then  and  got  enough 
money  for  him  and  his  son,  Robert 
Rowe,  to  go  to  Indiana,  in  Dearborn 
county.  They  came  to  this  place  in 
the  spring,  in  April  1838.  This  is 
where  they  started  their  first  farm- 
ing. They  remained  here  until  Mr. 
Robert  Rowe's  father  died. 

After  his  father's  death  he  moved 
to  Sheridan.  He  married  Mary  Mc- 
Match.  They  raised  ten  children,  of 
whom  five  are  living. 

He  was  quite  a  talented  and  intelli- 
gent man,  taking  up  and  mastering 
the  study  of  astronomy  without  the 
help  of  a  teacher.     He  did  not  attend 


school  after  he  was  eighc  years  old 
because  of  sickness. 

One  of  his  sons  was  Alexander 
Rowe.  He  was  born  August  12,  1804, 
and  died  on  Thanksgiving  day,  1883. 
He  was  run  into  and  knocked  down 
by  a  colt  and  never  recovered  from 
these  injuries,  which  later  caused  his 
death. 

Mr.  Robert  Rowe  built  the  first 
astronomical  observatory.  It  was 
erected  at  the  back  of  his  home.  It 
contained  one  of  the  finest  telescopes 
in  Illinois  at  that  time.  About  1885 
the  observatory  was  struck  by  light- 
ning and  burned. 

Mr.  Robert  Rowe  spent  most  of  his 
leisure  hours  in  his  older  days  in  this 
observatory  that  he  built. 

A  few  years  after  the  settlement 
of  the  village  the  Ottawa,  Oswego 
and  Fox  River  Valley  railroad  was 
constructed  in  1869.  Two  or  three 
years  after  the  construction  of  the 
railroad  the  farm  grew  to  a  settle- 
ment of  several  hundred. 

In  1869,  the  same  year  as  the  rail- 
road was  constructed,  Samuel  Rowe 
laid  out  the  village  and  named  it 
Sheridan,  for  General  Phil  Sheridan. 

Mr.  Robert  Rowe  grew  to  be  77 
years  old.  He  died  on  June  14,  1879. 
He  was  a  member  of  the  Universalist 
church  and  a  pioneer  of  Mission  town- 
ship, settling  where  Sheridan  now 
stands. 


A  STORY  ABOUT  MY  GRANDFATHER 

By  Roy  Sulzberger,   Dist   65 


My  grandfather  was  born  in  1846  in 
Mardorf,  Germany.  His  parents  were 
quite  rich  but  they  had  a  garden  in 
which  they  raised  much  of  their  own 
food.  One  day  grandfather  was  hoe- 
ing the  garden  when  the  hoe  struck 
a  rock.  A  chip  of  the  rock  hit  him 
in  the  eye,  and  after  that  he  was  blind 
in  that  eye. 

When  he  was  in  his  late  teens  he 
left  his  home  to  seek  his  fortune. 
While  at  home  he  had  heard  about 
the  chances  people  had  in  North 
America,  and  when  he  left  home  he 
started  right  away  for  the  promising 
land.  At  the  end  of  his  journey  the 
ship  docked  at  New  York,  and  from 
there  he  traveled  by  train  directly  to 
Illinois,  where  he  stopped  at  Streator. 
Streator  was  then  just  a  small  town, 
known  as  Hardscrabble.  He  went  a 
half  a  mile  east  of  town,  which  place 
is  now  known  as  Otter  Creek  street. 
He  worked  there   for  two   years   and 


then  moved  to  a  place  near  where 
Dwight  now  is,  where  he  built  a  home 
and  started  farming  on  the  prairie. 
He  had  to  haul  his  grains  to  Ottawa, 
where  it  was  ground  for  food.  The 
country  had  many  robbers  and  raiders 
in  it  and  I  have  been  told  of  a  nar- 
row experience  my  grandmother  had 
with  a  band  of  them.  They  would 
travel  in  a  group,  and  usually  about 
six  would  raid  a  house  and  carry  off 
the  women  when  the  men  folks  were 
gone.  My  grandfather  had  gone  to 
Ottawa  with  a  team  of  oxen  and  a 
wagon  load  of  grain  and  my  grand- 
mother was  all  alone  when  a  band  of 
raiders  came  to  their  home.  It  was 
about  dark,  but  she  went  to  the  door 
and  asked  them  what  they  wanted, 
and  they  asked  if  her  husband  was 
home.  She  said  that  he  was  home 
but  that  he  was  sick.  They  wanted 
to  go  in  to  see  for  themselves,  but  my 
grandmother  said  that  he  wasn't  too 
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sick  to  hold  a  loaded  gun,  and  that  he 
would  sure  use  it  on  them  if  they 
stepped  inside  the  door.  They  didn't 
go  inside,  so  they  must  have  thought 
the  threat  real,  but  they  prowled 
around  outside  and  took  what  they 
could  find.  That  incident  seems  to 
show  the  bravery  of  the  pioneer 
women  of  those  days. 

About  that  time  the  country  was 
stirred  up  about  the  war  between  the 
North  and  South.  When  the  North 
called  for  men  to  enlist,  my  grand- 
father was  unable  to   go  because   of 


his   blind  eye,  which  had  been  trou- 
bling him. 

In  1911  he  retired  from  the  farm 
to  Streator,  leaving  his  five  hundred 
and  twenty  acres  in  the  care  of  his 
sons.  There  he  lived  until  the  fall  of 
1930,  when  both  my  grandfather  and 
grandmother  got  too  feeble  to  take 
care  of  themselves  and  they  moved  to 
Ransom,  111.,  with  my  mother,  where 
they  lived  until  they  passed  away. 
My  grandfather  was  eighty-five  years 
of  age  when  he  died. 


JEFFERSON  NISBET  OF  EARL 

By  Mabel  Mende,  Dist.  309 


One  of  the  earliest  settlers  of  Earl 
township  was  my  great-grandfather, 
Jefferson  Nisbet.  Many  hours  I  have 
spent  listening  to  the  tales  of  early 
days  he  told.  It  required  men  of 
courage  in  those  adventuresome  times. 

He  was  born  on  a  farm  in  New 
York  state  in  1837,  of  Quaker  parent- 
age. His  grandfather  was  a  minister 
in  that  church.  He  helped  his  father 
with  the  farm  work.  Much  of  the  soil 
was  poor,  with  out-cropping  rock  and 
stone,  which  had  to  be  picked  up  by 
hand  before  the  crop  could  be  planted. 
This,  as  most  New  England  boys 
know,  meant  fence  building.  Grand- 
father disliked  this  part  of  it  and  was 
anxious  to  go  West,  where  the  soil,  so 
he  had  heard,  was  free  from  rock. 

He  came  West  in  about  1854,  stop- 
ping in  Chicago,  where  he  worked  on 
a  boat  on  the  Illinois-Michigan  canal. 
Those  were  prosperous  times  for  that 
waterway. 

From  there  he  came  to  Earlville, 
where  he  attended  school  in  the  first 
schoolhouse  in  the  township,  where 
the  Precinct  cemetery  now  is.  He  was 
then  nineteen  years  of  age. 

But  the  call  of  the  West  drew  him 
to  Denver,  Colorado,  where  he  was 
employed  in  herding  government 
mules.  Indians  roamed  free  in  those 
days  and  he  had  many  exciting  ad- 
ventures, but  they  never  made  an  at- 
tempt to  harm  him. 

At  one  time  he  was  riding  his  pony, 
herding  the  mules,  when  an  Indian  ap- 
peared and  took  the  bridle  from  his 
horse  and  threw  him  his  rope  in  re- 
turn and  rode  off  happy.  Grandpa 
was  there  alone  and  it  was  useless 
for  him  to  refuse  to  trade.  He  knew 
when  to  give  a  point  in  the  Indian's 
favor. 

A  few  years  later  he  returned  to 
New    York    for    a    visit.      But    never 


again  would  he  be  satisfied  in  that 
settled  region. 

The  West  claimed  him,  and  this  time 
he  was  employed  by  the  "Barlowe  and 
Sanderson  Overland  Mail  and  Express 
Company,"  as  a  messenger.  These 
coaches  traveled  between  Kansas  City 
and  Sante  Fe,  New  Mexico.  There 
were  no  bridges  across  the  rivers  or 
streams,  so  they  had  to  be  forded. 
Often  the  rivers  were  so  swollen  that 
they  would  have  to  wait  several  days 
before  the  crossing  could  be  made. 

Their  route  was  always  planned  be- 
fore the  journey  was  begun  so  that 
they  would  know  the  exact  schedule 
and  the  stops  could  be  so  timed.  How 
they  did  strive  to  be  "on  time!" 

They  had  no  tents  and  were  forced 
to  sleep  out  in  the  open,  doing  their 
own  cooking.  If  any  Indian  disturb- 
ances were  heard  of.  scouts  were  sent 
out  to  see  if  it  was  safe  before  the 
coach  would  continue.  Buffalo  roamed 
freely  in  those  days  and  often  fur- 
nished fresh  meat  on  these  journeys. 

On  these  trips  the  mail  and  express 
baggage  was  stowed  under  the  driver's 
seat.  If  there  was  too  much  for  that 
space  it  was  carried  on  the  top  or  in 
the  perches,  which  was  an  extension 
on  the  rear  of  the  coach. 

It  took  two  weeks  to  make  the  trip 
to  Sante  Fe.  At  various  places  mail 
was  dropped  and  more  picked  up. 
While  on  the  plains,  grandpa  traded 
with  the  Indians  for  many  things. 
Among  them,  and  which  he  prized 
most  highly,  was  an  Indian  jacket 
and  a  pair  of  moccasins.  This  jacket 
was  made  of  two  different  colored 
deer  skins.  It  was  tight  fitting,  came 
below  the  waistline,  and  the  lower 
edge  was  slashed'  up  three  inches  for 
fringe.  It  had  a  cape,  fringed  the 
same  way,  and  trimmed  with  bright 
beads.     This  jacket  was  often  worn  in 
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later  years  at  masquerade  parties,  and 
it  still  in  the  possession  of  my  great- 
grandmother. 

Grandfather  traveled  this  trail  for 
seven  years.  Fifty-five  years  later  he 
traveled  the  same  trail  in  an  automo- 
bile. Many  places  were  so  changed 
it  was  almost  impossible  to  recognize 
some  of  them,  but  after  all,  moun- 
tains and  rock  formations  change  but 
little. 

In  1871  Jefferson  Nisbet  came  to 
Illinois  to  buy  land.  On  this  trip  he 
came  through  Chicago  on  the  train 
while  the  city  was  still  burning  and 
smoking  from  the  great  fire. 

The  next  year  he  returned  to  New 
York  for  his  wife  and  two  children 
and  settled  about  two  and  one-half 
miles  east  of  Earlville. 

The  original  farm  consisted  of  six- 
ty-two acres  of  land.  He  also  ac- 
quired a  large  tract  of  timber  land 
so  that  he  could  have  his  own  supply 
of  wood  and  lumber.  The  land  was 
not  fenced  in  and  a  great  deal  of  it 
was  swampy.  It  took  much  hard  labor 
to  get  it  in  condition.  He  split  rails 
and  made  rail  fences  to  enclose  his 
land.  But  his  struggles  were  worth 
while,  and  today  great  fields  have 
taken  place  of  the  former  swamps. 

He  also  brought  from  New  York  a 
two-seated  spring  buggy.  This  was 
almost  a  novelty  in  the  community  in 
those  days  and  the  neighborhood  al- 


ways borrowed  it  for  funerals  and 
special   occasions. 

The  Nisbet  family  grew  and  there 
were  four  boys  and  four  girls.  They 
attended  school,  for  grandfather  Nis- 
bet believed  in  education,  even  in 
those  days  when  the  struggle  of  liv- 
ing occupied  their  thoughts  almost 
entirely. 

Along  with  his  farming  grandfather 
had  a  cider  press.  People  from  far 
and  near  brought  apples  to  be  made 
into  cider.  The  apples  were  crushed 
by  horse  power  and  then  pressed  by 
hand.  Dairying  interested  him  too, 
and  he  built  many  large  buildings  in 
which  to  carry  on  this  business.  In 
1894  he  built  a  large  creamery,  where 
butter  and  cheese  were  made.  He 
worked  in  this  factory  for  a  great 
many  years. 

In  the  summer  of  1920  all  the  build- 
ings on  this  farm,  except  the  house 
burned,  but  he  replaced  them. 

At  the  time  of  his  death  the  farm 
had  grown  to  320  acres. 

Great-grandfather  died  at  the  ripe 
old  age  of  ninety-two,  on  August  25, 
1928,  on  my  own  birthday. 

His  wife  is  still  living  on  the  same 
farm  where  he  brought  her,  sixty 
years  ago.  She  is  still  very  active  at 
the  age  of  eighty-seven. 

It  is  men  like  Jefferson  Nisbet  who 
have  built  for  the  best  in  a  community 
and  their  struggles  have  made  history. 

I  am  proud  to  tell  of  his  life. 


ALMOST  A  CITY 

By  Romaine  Tyrrell,  Dist.  316. 


As  people's  hopes  are  sometimes 
shattered,  so  it  was  with  the  expecta- 
tion of  the  early  settlers  that  founded 
the  village  of  Northville.  This  little 
village  consisted  of  seven  houses;  a 
schoolhouse,  a  church,  a  blacksmith 
shop,  a  wagon  shop,  and  a  doctor's 
office.  There  was  a  store,  post  office 
and  a  dwelling  place  all  in  one.  The 
doctor's  office,  the  church,  and  three 
of  the  houses  are  gone  now. 

My  great-grandfather,  John  Tyrrell, 
brought  his  wife  there  as  a  bride  and 
she  lived  there  the  rest  of  her  life. 
They  had  eleven  children.  Four  of 
them,  Mrs.  A.  Weller,  Mrs.  W.  Gletty, 
Mrs.  F.  Gletty  and  Mr.  C.  P.  Tyrrell, 
still  live.  My  great-grandfather 
worked  for  Mrs.  Finnly  in  the  black- 
smith shop  and  later  he  bought  it.  It 
stands  on  the  corner.  There  are  two 
of  the  forges  left  and  the  bench  vise 
is  still  there.  There  were  two  black- 
smiths besides  himself  and  two  help- 


ers working  in  the  shop.  They  did 
all  kinds  of  blacksmith  work.  The 
work  was  brought  here  from  many 
miles. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.  P.  Tyrrell,  my 
grandparents,  are  living  in  one  of  the 
old  places.  On  their  land  are  several 
small  hollows  where  the  cellars  of 
some  of  the  houses  that  are  gone 
were.  They  bought  the  place  of  Mr. 
Ballou. 

Rev.  Geo.  McKinley,  the  pastor  of 
the  church  forty-eight  years  ago,  mar- 
ried my  grandparents.  Fourteen 
years  ago  he  married  two  of  my  aunts 
and  twelve  years  ago  he  baptized  two 
of  my  cousins  and  myself.  He  died 
last  June  at  Peotone. 

My  great-grandfather  made  tables 
for  the  basement  of  the  church.  My 
grandmother  and  one  of  my  aunts 
each  have  one  of  the  tables.  My 
grandmother  also  has  one  of  the  pews 
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which  was  in  the  church.  She  sang 
in  the  choir  and  also  was  the  organist. 

The  schoolhouse  is  where  my  grand- 
parents and  my  father  got  their  edu- 
cation. My  cousin  is  going  there  now. 
It  used  to  be  east  of  where  my  grand- 
father lives  now,  but  when  they  built 
the  new  one  they  built  it  south  of  the 
church,  "right  up  in  the  town."  When 
my  grandparents  went  there,  there 
were  seventy  pupils.  They  used 
benches  and  double  seats.  The  ones 
that  didn't  have  many  books  sat  on 
benches.  They  sat  two  of  the  little 
children  in  one  seat  and  sometimes 
three  sat  in  one  of  the  double  seats. 

One  of  our  friends  told  about  once 
when  he  went  to  school  there  about 
fifty  years  ago.  The  boys  chewed  to- 
bacco in  school  time.  They  had  ink- 
wells then  so  they  would  spit  the  to- 
bacco juice  in  them.  The  teacher 
caught  them  at  it  once  and  then  he 
made  them  stop  it.  One  day  when  he 
went  for  dinner  the  boys  took  the 
stove  poker  and  got  it  red  hot  (this 
was  in  the  winter),  then  they  burnt 
a  hole  in  the  floor  by  their  desks  so 
they  could  spit  in  that.  He  also  told 
that  when  they  would  do  anything 
the  teacher  would  hit  the  palm  of  their 
hand  with  a  ruler  as  hard  as  he  could, 
to  punish  them. 

The  doctor's  office  and  house  were 
south  of  the  schoolhouse.  The  doc- 
tor was  Mr.  David. 

The  store  was  next.  Jim  Powell 
owned  the  store;  in  1864  Mr.  and  Mrs. 


John  Culmer  bought  it.  They  owned 
it  for  thirty-seven  years.  Then  Mr. 
Culmer  died  and  Mrs.  Culmer  sold  the 
store.  She  and  her  family  moved 
away.  They  used  to  run  the  post  of- 
fice, too.  At  one  time  the  stagecoach 
went  through  here  and  left  the  mail, 
and  later  when  the  railroad  was  built, 
it  was  brought  over  from  Sheridan 
by  horse  and  buggy  and  then  taken 
back,  until  they  had  free  delivery. 
The  old  store  is  standing  yet  and  is 
used  as  a  dwelling  house.  The  large 
front  windows  still  there  are  evidence 
that  a  store  was  here  at  one  time. 
Mrs.  Culmer  died  at  her  daughter's 
in  Somonauk,  March  30,  1932. 

South  of  the  store  was  the  restaur- 
ant; it  was  run  by  Mrs.  Barby.  She 
served  lunches  and  also  alcoholic 
drinks.  It  has  been  removed  years 
ago. 

The  first  time  S.  P.  Dickson  went 
through  Northville  he  was  driving  a 
team  of  oxen.  He  had  a  well-digging 
outfit  with  him.  Later  he  made  his 
home  here.  He  is  one  of  the  few  old 
settlers  living  there  now. 

This  little  town  has  been  like  some 
people's  lives.  They  are  prosperous 
at  first,  but  as  they  get  older  they 
fail.  So  it  has  been  with  Northville. 
If  the  railroad  had  gone  through 
there,  instead  of  five  miles  north,  at 
Somonauk,  or  about  four  miles  south- 
east, at  Sheridan,  it  would  have  be- 
come a  town  that  would  have  made 
early  dreams  come  true. 


THE  VANISHED  TOWN 

By  Melvin  Vollmer,  Dist.  127 


In  the  year  of  1830  a  little  town 
called  Manville  was  built  on  the  place 
now  called  Cedar  Creek. 

The  first  person  to  build  a  home 
there  was  a  very  old  man.  All  the 
things  he  owned  was  a  horse,  a  dog, 
a  wagon  and  a  few  clothes.  His  home 
was  a  one-room  shack  made  of  logs. 
In  1832  there  were  quite  a  few  people 
gathered  in  the  valley.  The  name 
Manville  was  given  to  the  town  be- 
cause a  man  had  founded  it.  In  1840 
Mr.  Mudge  moved  to  the  little  town 
and  spent  his  first  winter  building 
wagons  for  the  people  of  Manville. 
The  next  spring  Mr.  Mudge  moved  to 
a  better  homestead. 

The  greatest  question  of  the  town 
was  a  mill,  and  that  winter  a  mill  was 
built.  The  water  from  the  creek  was 
used  to  run  the  mill.  The  farmers 
could  grind  their  own  wheat  and  corn. 


No  more  long  trips  were  made  to 
Lowell  to  get  things  ground. 

A  road  ran  through  the  town  to 
Ottawa.  Lincoln  had  used  the  little 
town  as  a  resting  nlace  when  he  was 
on  his  way  to  Ottawa  to  the  court 
house.  The  little  town  had  about  one 
hundred  and  fifty  people  in  it.  Most 
of  the  people  were  farmers  from  the 
south  and  north.  There  was  only  one 
main  street  in  the  town,  and  that  was 
the  road  to  Ottawa.  A  railroad  was 
started  to  go  through  the  town.  The 
ground  upon  which  the  track  was  to 
be  laid  upon  was  built  up  by  men. 
The  railroad  never  went  through  be- 
cause too  many  sidetracks  had  to  be 
put  in. 

In  the  year  of  1850  a  band  of  men 
occupied  the  valley  across  the  creek 
from  the  town.  The  men  were  what 
we  would  call  horse  thieves.  One  dark 
night  the  men  drove  the  horses  away 
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and  sold  them.  The  thieves  occupied 
the  valley  long  after  the  town  was 
gone. 

Mr.  Mudge  came  back  to  the  town 
and  bought  a  tract  of  land.  He  and 
his  sons  cut  the  stone  from  the  creek 
bed  for  their  home.  Mr.  Mudge's 
home  has  stood  up  for  many  a  year  in 
all  kinds  of  weather  and  will  stand  up 
many  more  years. 

The  graveyard  was  about  one-half 
of  a  mile  from  the  town.  The  first 
person  buried  there  was  a  pioneer 
called  Coats.  The  graveyard  was  not 
a  modern  one,  with  a  man  to  cut  the 
grass  and  trim  the  trees.  It  was 
under  the  trees  and  wild  flowers  grew 
upon  the  graves.  After  the  first 
death  the  people  started  to  move  away. 
One  by  one  the  families  left.  The 
homes    and    then    the    mill    vanished. 


The  last  house  was  moved  away  in 
1920.  All  that  is  left  of  the  town  is 
the  millrace  and  the  cellars  of  the 
homes. 

There  are  very  few  people  left  in 
this  world  that  remember  the  town 
called  Manville.  One  of  Mr.  Mudge's 
sons  owns  the  land  on  which  the  town 
stood.  The  graveyard  is  in  his  pas- 
tures. I  live  on  Mr.  Mudge's  farm. 
There  are  two  tombstones  that  mark 
the  graves  of  the  Coats',  that  have 
died  long  ago.  Mr.  Mudge  is  the  only 
person  around  here  that  remembers 
the  town.  He  could  tell  many  a  good 
story  about  Manville.  It  surprised  me 
quite  a  bit  to  find  out  that  a  town 
could  spring  up  and  then  fade  away 
and  leave  only  a  few  people  to  tell 
of  its  passing. 


CROSSING  THE  PLAINS  IN  '51 

By  Orla   Foster,   Dist.   227 


Charles  Foster,  my  great-grandfa- 
ther, was  born  in  the  White  Hills  of 
New  Hampshire  in  1820.  By  work- 
ing his  way  on  river  steamers  and 
walking  he  got  to  Troy  Grove  in  1844, 
where  he  worked  for  Mr.  Shedd.  In 
the  fall  of  1847  he  married  Harriet 
Masterman,  who  had  come  to  the  vil- 
lage from  Maine  in  1844.  They  made 
their  home  in  Troy  Grove  until  1851. 

The  early  spring  of  the-  latter  date 
found  John  Edgcomb,  John  Wylie, 
Carl  Thelo  and  Oliver  Hickok  with 
Charles  Foster  starting  for  the  gold 
fields  of  California  in  ox-drawn  and 
covered  wagons. 

It  took  them  from  late  March  until 
early  May  to  get  from  Troy  Grove  to 
Omaha.  At  Omaha  there  was  a  band 
of  one  hundred  wagons  going  to  Cali- 
fornia, so  they  joined  the  caravan. 
Before  they  started,  the  leader  in- 
spected their  wagons  to  see  if  he 
thought  they  would  hold  out  through 
the  journey.  If  he  did,  they  were  per- 
mitted to  go.  Although  they  had  cov- 
ered wagons  to  carry  their  supplies 
in,  the  men,  we  must  remember,  had 
to  walk. 

It  was  mid-July  when  they  arrived 
at  Ft.  Laramie.  Here  they  got  new 
supplies,  repaired  their  wagons  and 
rested  their  oxen  to  prepare  them  for 
crossing  the  mountains. 

By  the  time  they  arrived  at  Salt 
Lake  City  the  oxen  hoofs  were  so 
badly  worn  down  and  their  feet  so 
sore  they  could  hardly  walk.  Brigham 
Young  offered  to  trade  one  ox  for  two 
of  the  travelers'.    After  he  had  turned 


them  he  sent  them  to  pasture  for  a 
few  weeks,  their  hoofs  would  heal 
and  he  could  trade  them  one  for  two 
again.  The  travelers  made  two-wheel 
carts  out  of  their  wagons,  yoked  two 
oxen  instead  of  four  and  started  across 
the  desert. 

The  country  between  Salt  Lake  City 
and  the  Sierra  Nevada  mountains  was 
nothing  but  a  semi-arid  region  and 
they  had  to  go  forty-eight  hours  with- 
out water  at  one  time.  From  about 
noon  of  the  second  day  they  could 
hardly  keep  the  oxen  going,  but  early 
in  the  morning  of  the  third  day  they 
started  up,  and  all  the  men  could  do 
was  to  let  them  go.  They  had 
smelled  the  water  they  were  nearing. 

The  water  hole  had  a  sloping  road 
clear  around  it  leading  down  to  the 
water.  Some  of  the  oxen  wanted  to 
jump  out  into  the  middle  and  they  had 
a  h^rd  time  holding  them. 

Mining  on  such  a  small  scale  was 
called  "placer  mining."  There  are 
four  steps  in  getting  the  pure  gold 
from  the  gravel  beds.  The  first  step 
was  to  get  the  gravel  out  of  the  bed 
of  the  river.  This  was  done  by  build- 
ing a  wing  dam  part  way  across  the 
stream  and  drain  the  lower  side  of  it. 
They  could  readily  get  the  rock  and 
gravel  out  this  way. 

They  got  their  gold  from  the  Feath- 
er and  the  Yuba  rivers. 

Some  Mexicans  rode  into  the  claim 
one  day  and  demanded  gold.  Some  of 
the  men  at  the  camp  fired  upon  the 
greasers  and  they  drove  away  faster 
than  they  came. 
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The  second  step  of  placer  mining 
was  done  by  means  of  a  rocker  and  a 
miner's  pan,  which  removed  all  the 
larger  rocks. 

To  get  the  sand  out  they  washed 
it  with  quicksilver.  The  gold  would 
settle  to  the  bottom  and  the  sand  on 
top. 

The  fourth  and  last  step  was  get- 
ting the  quicksilver  out  of  the  gold. 
If  they  boiled  it  the  quicksilver  would 
evaporate  and  leave  the  pure  gold. 
By  condensing  the  quicksilver  it  could 
be  used  again  and  again. 


In  California  the  groceries  cost 
from  fify  cents  to  a  dollar  a  pound, 
and  a  one  hundred  pound  sack  of  flour 
cost  one  hundred  and  fifty  dollars. 

December  of  1855  found  Charles 
crossing  the  Isthmus  of  Darien.  to 
which  he  had  come  on  a  steamer  from 
San  Francisco,  and  from  which  he  was 
going  to  sail  to  New  York.  From 
New  York  to  Mendota  he  took  his 
first  train  ride.  He  walked  to  Troy 
Grove,  seven  miles,  a  very  small  un- 
dertaking for  him  who  had  walked  so 
many  miles  to  California. 


A  PIONEER 

By  Eileen  Sunken,  Dist.  13 


In  the  year  of  1856,  Mary  Dorff 
(now  Mrs.  Mary  Willavize)  came  from 
Philadelphia  with  her  parents  to  seek 
a  new  home  in  Illinois.  They  came 
from  Philadelphia  through  Chicago  to 
La  Salle  by  train.  They  brought  all 
their  things  with  them.  At  La  Salle 
they  hitched  a  team  of  horses  to  a 
wagon  and  came  to  Magnolia,  through 
mud  axle  deep,  and  settled  two  miles 
west  of  the  village. 

This  country  at  that  time  was 
prairie  and  timber,  with  many 
swamps.  Game  was  plentiful.  There 
were  fish  of  all  kinds  in  the  streams. 
It  was  nothing  new  to  find  your  roof 
covered  with  quail  and  prairie  chick- 
ens in  the  morning.  It  often  hap- 
pened that  deer  would  get  stuck  in 
the  marshes.  Men  would  go  and  help 
them  out.  They  would  not  kill  them 
because  they  could  get  one  whenever 
they  wanted  it.  The  small  children 
would  not  be  left  outside  to  play  be- 
cause the  wolves  were  hiding  near  to 
get  them. 

They  had  no  money  to  buy  matches. 
They  put  old  rags  into  a  box  and 
charred  them.  Thev  had  a  flint  and 
a  piece  of  steel.  These  they  struck 
together  until  a  spark  fell  in  the  box 
of  burnt  rags  and  they  started  to  burn. 
They  got  their  light  from  this  to  start 
fires  and  light  their  candles.  Their 
only  fuel  was  wood,  but  it  was  plenti- 
ful. 

Here  in  Illinois  they  met  with  many 
hardships.  They  brought  all  their 
horses  with  them.  The  change  in 
Philadelphia's  sandy  soil  to  Illinois' 
black  mud  caused  a  disease  in  the 
horses  feet.  This  caused  their  feet 
to  swell  and  legs  to  well  to  a  very 
large  size.  Of  that  disease  they  lost 
all  but  one  horse.  A  kind  neighbor 
loaned  them  a  horse  and  cow. 

They  got  so  hard  up  for  shoes  that 


they  cut  up  the  gun  cases  and  made 
shoes  of  the  leather.  Just  before  they 
came  to  Illinois,  Mrs.  Dorff  made  some 
new  quilts.  The  children  needed 
clothes  so  bad  that  Mrs.  Dorff  cut  up 
some  of  these  quilts  and  made  clothes 
out  of  them. 

At  this  time  eggs  were  worth  only 
two  or  three  cents  a  dozen  and  some- 
times you  could  not  sell  them.  They 
fed  them  to  the  pigs.  At  the  same 
time  a  spool  of  thread  cost  twenty-five 
cents.  They  used  the  threads  of  cloth 
or  pieces  of  string  from  the  twin  for 
thread. 

In  case  of  sickness  they  used  home 
remedies.  Some  were  made  from  the 
roots  of  different  things,  some  of 
herbs  and  vegetables. 

They  had  a  small  variety  of  vege- 
tables and  had  small  gardens.  They 
did  not  buy  their  seeds,  but  kept  their 
own  to  plant.  Even  the  cabbage,  tur- 
nip, beet,  and  carrot  they  kept  to  plant 
next  year  to  get  seed. 

They  did  not  have  large  orchards 
or  a  few  fruit  trees.  They  got  their 
fruits  from  the  timber.  They  got 
wild  crabs,  cherries,  mulberries  and 
wild  grapes.  If  fruit  was  plentiful 
they  would  dry  it  for  winter  use,  for 
they  knew  nothing  of  canning. 

They  had  no  corn  planters  so  they 
used  something  like  a  bob-sled.  With 
this  they  went  up  and  down  the  field 
and  then  crosswise.  This  is  what 
they  called  "checking."  Several  per- 
sons went  with  hoes  and  made  holes 
where  these  lines  crossed.  The  chil- 
dren would  follow  with  a  small  sack 
of  shelled  corn  and  put  a  certain  num- 
ber of  kernels  in  each  hill.  Several 
persons  would  follow  and  cover  the 
seed.  They  could  plant  a  fair-sized 
piece  in  a  day.  They  gathered  the 
corn  when  it  was  ripe.  During  the 
winter  months  they  shelled  the  corn 
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by  hand.     After  they  shelled  it  they 
put  it  in  sacks. 

The  oats  and  wheat  were  sowed  by 
hand.  It  was  cut  by  a  cradle,  some- 
thing like  a  sickle.  Men  followed  and 
tied  it  in  bundles.  Then  they  made  a 
large  wooden  platform.  They  put  the 
oat  bundles  or  wheat  bundles  on  this 
and  beat  them  with  long  poles  called 
"flails,"  until  the  grain  fell  out.  In 
later  years  they  stacked  the  oat  or 
wheat  bundles.  Then  they  put  the 
threshing     machine     near     this     and 


threshed  the  grain.  This  was  done 
early  in  the  spring. 

The  people  in  those  days  went  to 
town  in  wagons  drawn  by  horses  or 
oxen.  They  had  yokes  and  tugs  on 
the  oxen,  but  no  lines.  They  were 
guided  by  "Gee"  and  "Haw." 

The  first  train,  or  "iron  horse,"  as 
it  was  called,  came  through  Varna. 
When  people  thought  it  was  time  for 
the  train  to  come  they  got  on  top  of 
the  cabins  and  in  trees  to  see  it. 


A  PIONEER  OF  DISTRICT  286 

By  Charles  Schmitz,  Dist.  286 


My  paternal  great-grandfather, 
whose  name  was  John  Huelzer,  was 
born  in  an  obscure  town  of  Germany 
on  May  27,  1827,  of  poor  parents. 

As  all  German  boys  are  taught  a 
trade,  my  great-grandfather  was 
taught  to  carve  wood,  which  later 
played  an  important  part  in  paying 
for  his  livelihood. 

He  was  married  to  Cecelia  Fox- 
tarris,  a  young  girl  of  seventeen. 
After  being  married  they  heard  of  the 
land  we  call  America.  They  heard  it 
described  as  "the  land  of  opportu- 
nities." They  boarded  a  large  sail- 
boat bound  for  America.  It  was  in 
the  spring  of  1851,  and  the  weather 
was  usually  calm,  and  after  a  delight- 
ful voyage  of  six  weeks  they  caught 
sight  of  the  forms  of  buildings  on 
Staten  Island. 

They  landed  in  New  York,  which 
was  the  largest  city  they  had  ever 
seen.  Here  they  first  learned  of  the 
dispute  over  slavery  and  formed  an 
opinion  immediately. 

They  started  West  with  a  train  of 
people  bound  for  Illinois.  They  stop- 
ped in  Chicago  and  settled.  He  worked 
in  factories,  and  in  his  spare  time  he 
invented  the  first  practical  merry-go- 
round.  He  carved  the  horses  out  of 
wood  by  hand  and  made  the  whole 
thing  mostly  of  wood. 

He  was  never  satisfied,  so  he  packed 
up  his  few  belongings  and  moved  on 
the  construction  train  of  the  Rock  Is- 
land railroad,  which  was  then  being 
built  between  Chicago  and  Peru,  a 
promising  young  city  on  the  banks  of 
the  Illinois  river.  He  got  a  job  in  a 
planing  mill  where  he  worked  for 
nineteen  years.  He  secured  his  pay 
in  gold.  Of  this  gold  he  saved  a  large 
amount.  He  traded  this  for  green- 
backs, receiving  two  dollars  and 
eighty  cents  in  greenbacks  for  every 
gold  dollar.     By  this  deal  he  made  a 


small  fortune,  because  paper  money 
immediately  began  to  rise  in  value. 

With  this  he  was  able  to  buy  an 
eighty  acre  farm,  about  five  miles 
northeast  of  Mendota,  in  section  four- 
teen. Mendota  was  then  a  small  pros- 
perous city,  with  two  good  railroads. 

As  there  were  no  buildings  on  this 
farm,  he  and  his  family  of  seven  were 
forced  to  live  in  a  schoolhouse  which 
he  moved  from  the  land  across  the 
road,  owned  by  Mr.  Meath.  The  land 
was  mostly  swampy,  so  he  and  his 
sons  set  about  to  drain  a  slough.  He 
began  by  digging  a  small  ditch.  The 
neighbors,  Mr.  Mclntyre,  Mr.  Meath 
and  Mr.  McGinnis,  made  similar 
ditches  in  their  places.  This  ditch 
washed  out  its  banks  until  it  is  now 
a  large  creek  and  is  known  as  the 
Little  Vermilion. 

This  slough  land  is  very  fertile  and 
this  farm  raised  the  best  of  crops. 

Before  this  slough  was  drained,  my 
great-grandfather  erected  another 
merry-go-round  and  placed  this  on  the 
ice.  This  provided  winter  sport  for 
all  of  the  neighboring  children. 

After  living  for  several  years  in  a 
schoolhouse  he  decided  it  was  too 
small  for  a  family  of  seven  and  im- 
mediately made  plans  for  the  buiding 
of  a  larger  and  more  satisfactory 
dwelling  place.  He  erected  in  1877  a 
modern  nine-room  house,  which  is  still 
standing.  He  carved  the  window  and 
door  sills  by  hand  and  sandpapered  all 
of  the  woodwork. 

After  living  in  this  house  a  short 
time  he  decided  to  retire.  He  bought 
a  house  in  Mendota,  where  he  died 
November  10,  1912,  and  was  interred 
in  the  Catholic  cemetery  north  of 
Mendota. 

Shortly  after  coming  here  from 
Peru,  Helena,  his  daughter,  was  mar- 
ried to  William  Schmitz,  who  was  my 
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paternal  grandfather.     He  was  from 
Peru,  where  he  had  met  his  wife. 

He  bought  this  farm  of  my  great- 
grandfather and  lived  there  until 
1909,  when  he  retired  and  my  parents 
then  moved  on  the  place  and  lived 
there  until  my  father's  death  in  1927. 
My  mother  and  her  three  children 
lived  there  until  March,  1932,  when 
she  moved  to  another  farm. 


This  house  is  full  of  pleasant  mem- 
ories and  you  may  be  sure  it  was  with 
many  heart  aches  and  backward  looks 
that  we  left  this  house,  but  it  was 
necessary  because  of  the  death  of  my 
grandmother,  Helena  Schmitz,  who 
owned  the  place,  and  the  heirs  wanted 
their  money. 

This  story  was  supplied  by  Charles 
Huelzer,  of  Centralia,  Missouri. 


LIFE  OF  JOHN  COOPER 

By  Harriettee  F.  Wakeman,  Dist.  5 

Mr.  John  Cooper  was  born  August 

18,   1830,   in   Pennsylvania.     He   lived 

with  his  parents  until  he  was  twenty- 
six  years  old.    He  and  his  father  then 

came  West  to  look  for  new  land.   They 

came  on  a  train  as  far  as  La  Salle. 

The  next  year  he  returned  and  brought 

his   young  bride.     She   described   her 

new  country  as  "nothing  but  sky  and 

sod."     They  had  to  go  12  miles  to  the 

nearest  post  office,  and  their  nearest 

neighbors  were  several  miles  away. 
In  1857  he  erected  a  one  and  a  half 

story   house   on   the    land   he   bought. 

He  bought  the  place  for  $1.25  an  acre. 

He    built   the   road   running   past    his 

house.     He   plowed  and  harrowed  it; 

later   it   was   graded   and   put   in   the 

present  condition. 

In  those   days   they  had   no  roads, 

highways  or  automobiles.  They  trav- 
eled   on    horseback    and    in    buggies. 

They  had  a  few  paths  which  they 
went  on,  and  they  cut  through  pas- 
tures to  get  to  their  destintaion. 

The  land  then  was  mostly  all 
prairie.  Where  people  lived  they 
would  cultivate  the  land  and  put  it  in 
wheat.  In  those  days  they  raised  but 
little  corn. 

In  April,  1857,  they  could  carry 
fifteen  bushels  of  wheat  in  a  wagon 
across  the  ice  without  cracking  it. 

The  post  office  in  Rutland  was  in  a 
box  under  the  porch  of  a  hotel.  The 
hotel  was  a  four-room  house. 

When  the  war  came,  Lincoln  called 
for  volunteers.  Mr.  Cooper,  then  only 
thirty-two,  enlisted  in  the  104th  Illi- 
nois Volunteer  Infantry  August  9, 
1862.  He  marched  with  Sherman  to 
the  sea,  and  was  imprisoned  at  Ander- 
sonville,  Georgia.  He  was  in  the  bat- 
tle of  Hartsville,  Kentucky,  where 
forty-four  of  his  company  were  killed, 
one  hundred  and  fifty  wounded,  and 
the  living  taken  prisoners.  Mr.  Cooper 
was  uninjured  and  was  committed  to 
the  prison  for  six  months.  He  was 
released  in  an  exchange  of  prisoners 
at  the  ypAtf -^?fffij:!3ltl5Bld 


mediately  plunged  into  the  thick  of 
battle  again.  He  was  in  the  battle  of 
Peach  Tree  Creek;  in  the  fighting  of 
Utoy  Creek,  at  Mission  Ridge.  '  He 
escaped  unscratched  in  the  terrible 
Lookout  Mountain  encounter.  He  was 
at  Ransacka,  Jonesboro  and  Benton- 
ville — all  historical  locations — in  the 
Civil  war. 

Mr.  Cooper  finished  the  war  with- 
out a  wound,  although  he  was  in  the 
most  terrific  of  the  fighting  through- 
out. Fe  was  discharged  June  6.  1865, 
more  than  sixty-seven  years  ago. 

After  the  war  Mr.  Cooper  came 
back  to  Illinois  and  re-etsablished  his 
home.  He  was  a  good  farmer,  good 
father,  and  made  a  wonderful  home 
for  his  children,  giving  them  all  a 
good  education.  He  had  nine  chil- 
dren, of  whom  seven  are  living. 

When  John  Cooper  celebrated  his 
one  hundredth  birthday  all  his  chil- 
dren were  there  except  one,  Howard, 
who  lives  in  California.  Those  pres- 
ent were  Mrs.  Suetta  Cledge,  of  Rut- 
land; Mrs.  Ada  Lawther,  of  Streator; 
Miss  Clara  Cooper,  at  home;  Wayne, 
who  lives  near  by  working  on  his  fa- 
ther's farm;  Wilmot,  of  Oregon,  and 
Mrs.  Anna  Bradish,  of  South  Dakota. 
The  pioneer  mother  died  twenty-five 
years  before. 

There  was  just  one  wish  he  had  at 
his  birthday  celebration  and  that  was 
"I  wish  mother  could  have  been  here." 
He  has  never  used  tobacco  except 
during  the  war.  He  attributed  his 
long  life  to  outdoor  exercise  and  good, 
clean  living. 

When  the  telegrams  and  letters  of 
greeting  came  to  the  Cooper  home  on 
the  day  of  his  celebration,  he  was  able 
to  read  all  of  them  without  glasses. 

Mr.  Cooper  had  the  distinction  of 
seeing  Shabbona,  the  great  Indian 
chief.  Shabbona  was  on  his  way  to 
Bloomington  and  passed  by  Mr.  Coop- 
er's house. 

Mr.  Cooper  has  lived  to  see  Wash- 
ington's centennial  and  bi-centennial. 
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